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ABSTRACT 

^his bulletin^ nuirber H2, provides a« inventory Df 
abst^pacts cf ongoing o^ recently completed research" studies relating 
to children. Bibliographic sources of the bulletin Include ERIC 
docusentSr jourffal articles, books, reports, and conferi^nce papers. 
Citations a^e entered u,nder the following categories; longi^term^ ^ 
research^ gfowth an,d developnen^r special groups of children, the - 
child and the family, socioecenomic and cultural factors, ^educational 
factors an services, . souG^al services, and health services. Only 
research reported between September 1978 and Febra»qy 1979 is 
.included in this issue of the Bulletin. (Author/RH) 
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NOTES: Rm0§rih R§hting to CftiMrwn is prepared under the directjoh of Lilian G. Katz, Ph.D., 
Director, ERIC Cfearinghouse on Early'Childhood Education. Investigators who wish 
to submit abstracts of th^jr research prdjec^s should address correspondepce to: 

Research Relating to Children 
/ University of Illinois ' ' i 

805 West Pennsyl^ia Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

1 ^ . 

Rmmrch R^fating to ChHdrm, Bulletin 42 was prepa/ed'Vursuaht to Contract OCrK:B4^2, Chil- 
dren's Bureau; Administration for Children, Youth, and Families; Office of Human Development 
Services; U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such proj- ^ 
acts under Government sponsorship are^ncouraged to express freely ^heir judgnr>ent in. profes- 
sional and technical matters. Points of view or opinions^do not, therefore, necessarily represent the 
official position or policy of ;he Administration ror Children, Youth, and Families. 
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PREFACE 



Rmmrch Ffil§Hng to ChKdrwn, ButMn 42 includes reports'c^ research in progress or recently 
completed research. With the exception of "the section onXono-Term Research, it does not repeat 
studies included in Bu/f0tfn$ f ^ibfough 4f, even though they are still in progress. This issue, 
therefore, does not reflect all research relating to children, but ^only research reported to us 
between September 1^8 and FebKJary 1979. ^ » 

Publication referehces and plans are cited in the abstracts of research In the'bulletin. The ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, however, does not maintain informatiO(i on $he 
publications of the investigators. If you wish^to obtain furt^sr details a^out any of the projects^ 
please check professional journals in the appropriate field or write directly to the investigator. 
Investigators' phone numbers are included in this issue for your convenience. « 

Bu//9tfn 42 yvill be the last Bmmrch Mming to Chlldm) bulletin published. We wish to thank 
investigators who have submitted reports of their research and those who have informed us of 
other !(tudies. We wish to acknowledge the valuabRi assistance of the So^al Research Group. 
George Washington University and the foundations that have provided us with information about 
their research grants. . ' 

Lilian G. Katz,Ph.D. ' / 

Director 

' . ERIC ClearifHlhouse On Early Childhood Education - 
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To Research Invastigators: 

. This publication is only as complete as you are willing to make it. On page 181 you will find a 
form for reporting your current research. On page 186 you will find a form to let us Know of other 
investigators who are working in the field. Please let us hear from you. 



Rmmrcfi Rtlating to Chf/dnn 

805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois Q1801 
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LONG-TERM RESEARCH 

Not©: The reports in this section concern 
research programs that are continuous.* 

LONQITtlOINAL tTUDY OF CHILD OHOWTH ANp' DEVELOPMENT 

InvtftigttoHft): Frank pCwcner, M.D., F.R.C.P., director; Alex^ander F. Roche, M.D., Ph.D., Chief, 
Section on Physical Growth and Genetics; and Robert McCall, Ph.D., Chief,- Sect Ion on Perceptual/ 
Ci>an|tive Djjvelopment, F«l8 Research Institute for the Study of Human Developoient, 800 Liver- 
mdre Street! Yellovt Springy Ohio/&387. Phone: (513)767-7324, 

Purpoet: To conduct a multidistjiplinary study of children whose health, growth, psychological 
deyelopmeni, and environment have been studied srn'ce birth, with prenatal and genetic informa- 
tion; and to determine normative patterns of growth and development in human subjects. 
8ubi#ct«: Over 800 subjects: from present infants to ^ults withltheir children in study. The 
subjects are healthy, from rural and urban areas, and from upper-lower to middle class back- 
grounds. ^ 

Mtothodt: A multidisdplinary longitudinaUtudy is being conducted with regular visits and u§e of^ 
f appropriate analysis and computer n>ethodology. 
DunrtkMi: lOSO-continuing. 

Cooperating groupd): df-Public Health Service, U.S. Department^ of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. (5) National Science Foundation, {3) Samuel S. Fels Fund. (4) 'U.S. Air ForcA. 
IHiblio«tk>m: Information is available from the investigators on approximately 1,022 publications 
that have been completed to date. ^ / 

DEVELOPMENf OF BUDGETS FOR CLOTHIISK3 AND HOUSEHOLD TE^ILES 

Inmtigfttor(i):- Virginia ^ritton, Ph.D.,>lom6 Economist, Consumef\and Food Economics Insti- 
tute, Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Federal Center Building No. 
1, Hyattsville, Maryland 207^2. Phone: (202) 447-4433. • 

Purpoft: To develop and update current household clothing budgets taking into account known 
physiological and sociopaychological needs, clothing habits, income, and other resources of various 
population groups, and the prices and availability of clothing items, 

SubjMti: 12,600 children in 6,000 families with husband and wife and one to five children, but 
with no other persons living in the home. » 

MtttMKli: Data were gathered from the 1960-61 Survey of Consumer Expenditures by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the U^S. Department of Agpculture. Budgets for children were computed 
using regression methods for three economic levels of the USDA food plans - economy, low cost, 
and moderate cost. Separate clothing budgets were computed, for boys and girls x:ategorized by 
age, region, and urbanization. Budgets yvill be published as totat expenditures for children's cloth- 
ing (updated to current price levels) and in garment equivalent units. 

Findings: Budget costs for boys tended to' equal comparable budgets for girls at the economy 
level. However, at higher budget levels, boys' costs substantially less than girls''budgets. This 
was especially true for older children. Cost differences between clothing budget levels V/ere sub- 
stantially greater than between food plans, reflecting the greater eflasticity of clolhing expendi- 
tures. The majority of farm budgets and rural non-farm budgets was about equal to the com- 
parable urban budgets. 

Duration: 1^62-continuing.^^ • ' - 

PuMloctiont: Britton, V. Clothing budgets for children from the USDA: Annual .costs at three 
levels in four regions. Hom0 BconomfcM R9m§rch Journal, March 1973, 1(3), 173 184. (Reprints 
are avJiilaWe from; ^ales Office, American Home Econontics Association, 2010 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D:C. 20036. Price $1.00.) 



CWLD HEALTH AND 6eVEL0PMENT STUDIES 

InvMtigatordh Boa J. van den Ber^i, Ph.D.; Research Pediatrician, School .of Public Health, Uni- 
vursiW of G&lifornia, Berkeley, California 94720. Phono: (415) 656-7947. 

Purpose: To invesfi()ate the Volationships of biologic, genetic, and medical and environfTiental 
factors in the parents (including events in pregnancy, labor, and delivery) to the normal and 
abnormal dev<^lopmefit of offspring, and to investigate the relationships .of those factors to 
prwinanty loss in (he form of early fetal death, f>erinatal mortality, infant and childf^Qod mor- 
tality, and to incidence of '(:or)g(?nital arx)malies, to growth and nTiorbidity patterns in infancy and 
childhood, and to cognitive attainment, behavioral development, and physicaKcharacteristics at 
ages 5 and 10 years, ' . . 

Subjects: Members of the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan (a prepaid medical health plan) who 
reside in the San Francisco-^ast Bay Area. 

Methodl: The method of study is ipngitudinal for both mother and child In addition to informa- 
tion obtainecf spei:ific>ally for the studies, the mtKJical records for {he gravida and diild provided 
information on illnesses, inibries, and drugs, A spx>cial interview and d^lopmental examination 
were given the child on his bth birthday and to a large sample of childrer^ when they wereage$9 to 
1 1 These include vision, fiearing, speech, and tests of cognitive ability. It i*s planned- to extend the 
observations with a follow. up examination of a subcohort of about 2,000 mothers and their 
diildren when the latter are about 16 yoar^ old' An epidemiological research pVoject is in process, 
airTied at the ider^tification of precursory factors for high blood pressure in young pcfrsons. 
Duratk>n: July 1959-continuing. 

Publiciilions: Copies of a publication lisl andveprints are available from. Child Health and Devel- 
opment Studies, 386/ Howe Strt^et, Oakland, California 94611. 

THE BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA GROWTH STUDY 

lnv6it4gator(s): Dorothy H. L ichorn, Ph.D., Research Psychologist, Institute of Human Develop- 

n)^nt, Univ(Hsiiy of California, Berkeley, California 94720'. Phone: (415T?>42-6000. 

Purboie: To st^dy the mental and physical growth of normally healthy persons from birth to the 

predbnt. 

Subjectt: 60 lull-term, healthy newborns, born in Berkeley hospitals from 1928 to 1929 oi^white, 
English'Speaking parents; and 140 d(fspring of these subjects, ages birth to 20, seen irregularly. 
Methods: The same data, appropriate for age, were cx)llected for the subjects and their of fspring, 
Bajinnihg ifi the first week of life, tests of* mentj^l and r)iotor developn^ent, pediatric examinations, * 
and interviews were conduct^xJ at frequent intervals during growth. At all visits, inquiries were 
m^Kio conannlng current health and recent illnesses. Anthropometrics, body photographs, and 
sk^etal X-rays were taken at most ages. Socioeconomic data were collected; Studies of the physi- 
cal aspects of growth irKlude analyses that compare health histories with physical growth and with 
skeletal maturation. Emotional and otfier personalit^y variables are being studied for consistency, 
and in various interrelations vyith maternal behavior in infancy, birth histories, socioeconomic 
status, and intellectual and physical growth. i 
Duration: 1928-continuing. 

Publications: (1) Americao Psychologist, *1968 , 23(1), M7. (2) Monograph of jha Society for 
Research in Child Development, 1963, 28. (3) Bayer, Leona and Bayley, Nancy, Growth di^V- 
nosis: Se/ectecf methods for interpreting and predicting physical development from one year to 
maturity. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19&9. ' 



GROWTH AND PSVCMOfHYSIOLOQlCAL PATTERNS IN INFANCY 

InvtttlgatorU): Wagner H. Brjdger, M.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatry; and Beverly Birns, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Yeshiva University, 
Bronx, New York 10461. Phone: (212)668-8400. 

Purpoi4: To investigate the origins and cour3e of development of individual d'ifferences in neo- 
nates. 

Subjects: Normal, healthy," full-term babies, 2 to 5 days old, born at Bronx Munici^*! Hospital 
Center. 

Mathocis: A neonatal behavioral profile, which-was established in previous studies, will be used. 
The profile includes behavioral and heart rate ratings on excitation, soothing, feeding, sleefj, and 
nonstimulus periods of observation. NeonJiK will be followed at ages 2 week^, and 1,2,3, and 4 
months to. measure the stQbility of early appearing traits and their relation to later behaviors. Data 
will be analyzed with respect to stability of early appearing behaviors and the^^tions^ip between 
neonatal behavior and maternal and birth history. 
DMration: 1986<X)ntinuir^. 

Oooptrating groupU): National Institute of Mental Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

PuMlotttom: (1) Newton, Great and Levine, Seymour (Eds.) Emiy 0xp0ri0nci Md b§hMvidr: 
Pt/chobhhgy of (hvlopmrnt Springfield,- Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1968. (2) Ptycho9om9th 
Af#c/fc//>i^ 1966, 28, 316. - ^ 

STJJDiES OF INTELLECTUAL;Q;EVEL0PMENT AND ORGANIZATION 

invattigatorU): Lloyd G, Humphreys, Ph.D., Professor of Education and Psychology, 425 Psy- 
chology Building, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois 61820. Phone:l217) 3337277. 
Purpott: To help understand the development and organization of human abilities. 
8ub|acts: The sample includes male and female subjects from grade school to adult. 
MathcKht A variation on the basic model of the cross-lagged panel correlation methiadology in- 
volving multiple correlations has been tried and appears to have promise. The basic methodology 
will also be investigated and the result obtained from its use will be compared to the factor 
structure of the various measures. Before this can be done, however, an appropriate rnethodology 
for the factor analysis of the growth data must be developed. Three possible approaches will be 
employed. A somewhdt in^lependent project involves a factor analysis of the school means ob- 
tained in Project TALENT. The purlDOse is to investigate how naturally occurring social selection 
operates primarily on the general factor in human abilities and that group factors will be poorly 
defined in the correlations based upon school means. The Graduate Record Examination will be 
used as criterion for predicting grade point average in undergraduate and graduate students as a 
follow-up to previous research on predictability of academic grades over 1 to 4 years, ^ 
Duration: 1971:Continuing. 

Coopeftting groupU):'(1) Spencer Foundajion. (2) Educational Testing Service. (3) National 
Institute of Mental Health; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, Public Health 
Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (4) American Institutes for Research. 
Publicttiont: A list of publications is available from the. investigator. 

NEW RADIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS OF REFERENCE FOR SKELETAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN AND STANDARDS IN PREPARATION 

IfiVfttioatorU): S. Idell Pyle, Ph.D., Research Associate in Anatomy, School of Medicine, Case 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106. &fione: (216) .368-2000. William W. Greulich, 
Ph.D.; Research Biologist, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, Bethesda, 

in 

3 
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Maryland 20014, and staff of the National Center for Health Statistics involved in the National 
H^lth Survey, Public Health Service. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 20201 . ^ 

Purpoft: To develop radiographic standards of reference for skeletal development of cWkJren to 
provide a basis for identifying maturity Tevels of grov\^ir>g bones in the hands, elbows, shoulders, 
hips, knees, and feet of children and youths according to the shapes of the bone shadows in an 
X-ray film. 

Svbjacts: Approximately 1 ,000 healthy individuals in Cleveland and Boston. 
Mithods: The bone shadows in an X-ray film display a modal rate of growth of each bona by 
illustrating regularly occurring osseous features which develop In series in the surface of the bone 
cortex as it calcifies. A reference standard consists of films arranged as^ series to show sequential 
osseous features which are alike in males and females. It is an instrument^or metouring the skeletal 
nr«turity level of children. Films of thl9 subjects, covering the full span of growth from birth to 
adulthood, have been used to prepare standards. A standard of reference for joints in the upper 
extremity is in preparation, with the section on the hand and wrist showing the application of 
cardinal maturity Indicators of individual bones to bandwrist bones which are anomalous in the 
number of their bone growth centers. For publishec(^ standards, see publication references listed 
below. 

Duration: 1948-continuing. ' > 

Cooperating groupU)': Bolton-Brush Growth Study Center, Case Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland; Department of Maternal and Child Health, Harvard University School of Public Health, 
Boston; National Center for Health Statistics, RoAville, Maryland; Departments of Pediatrics and 
Endocrinology, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit; Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit; Department of 
Education, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 

Publications: (1) Greulich, W.W. and Pyle, S,\, A r9dfogrm^k: st/M of $k^0t0/ dm^/opnrnit of th0 
hand snd wrist (2nd Ed.) Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1959. (2)Hoerr, N.Lj 
Pyle, S.L; and ^rsvid^XSl.A radlognphh 9tlmof $k0ht9l d^hpm^ foot mnf mjkt9 (Ht 

Ed.) Springfield, Illinois; Charles C Thomas, 1962. (3) Pyle, S.I. and Hperr, N.L.>4 stmd&rxf of 
r0f0rwic0 for tfw growing knM (2nd Ed.) Springfield, Illinois: Charles c' Thomas, 1969. (4) Pyle, 
S.^.; Waterhouse, A,M,; sndGreu\\ch^V^}N,A$tmd$rdofr§f9rw}c0for tf}0growk^ 

(1st Ed.) Cleveland, Ohio: The Press of Case Western Reserve University, 1971. 



42-AA-8 METHODS IN CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

Invettigator(i): Ernest M. Ligon, Ph.D., Director; and staff. Union Collepe Character Research 
Project, 10 Nott Terrace, Schenectady, New Yqrk' 12308. Phone: (518) 372-4451. 
Purpote: To develop more effective methods in character developnrient in cooperation with fami- 
lies and character training agencies. ("Character" is defined in terms of three dimensions: philoso- 
phy of values, breadth of social vision, and strength of purpose.) 
-..Subjects: Children and families throughout the United'^tates. The families belong to churches, 
YMCAs,.and schools but participate in the study as individual families. 

Methods: Procedures of the research are based on action research, inVhich the participants 
cooperate with the laboratory and use rr>ethods of coscientist research. Open-ended reports on 
research goals constitute the basic body of research data. An analysis of these data serves as the 
basis for the development of new procedures and for the scientific reports that are published 
concerning it. , ' • • 

Findings: Reports have been prepared concerning hypotheses tested in the home and character 
building agencies. Most of the findings relate to the home, learning, decision making, and methods 
for character development, plus descriptions of age level potentials, especially for decision making. 
Duration: J935-continuing, ^ 
Cooperating group^s): Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

Publications: Catalog; Attitude Education and Cfiaractar DM/opmant, which lists 44 publica- 
tions and includes a price list, is available from the investigator. 



42-AA-9 LON0ITUDINALQROWTH»TUOIE8 OF CHILDREN With * 
CRANIOFACIAL SmTH 0€FICT« ^ 

InvMtliirtor(i): Samuel Pruztntky, D.D.S., Director, Gir^ter for C[ar>iofacial Anomalies, Medlqal 
Center, University of IllinoU, P.O. Box 6008, Chicago. Illinois 60680. Phone: (312) 996^79. . 
PurfioM: To study the epidemiology, genetics, morphology, physiology, and''postnatal develop- 
ment of children; and to plot the natural history of children with craniofacial birth defects. 
Subjects: Over 3,000 subjects, males and females, from infancy to adulthood. 
Methodt: The sobjects were initially studied as infants. Procedures incfuded roentgenocephal- 
ofDetry, tomoflraphy, dental casts, and photographs. Spe^di and hearing, psychosocial, and pedi- 
atric evaluations supplied additional Information. ^ 
Findings: Patterns of growth have been delineated that are useful in clinical management. Some 
conditions have been shown to get worse; some show spontaneous improvement; and others 
remain unchanged. Syndrorm-speclfic cranial, morphologies have b^n described and genetic sig- 
nificance has been described. . ' 
Duration: 1949-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s>: H) Illinois State Pediatric Institute. (^Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, University of Illinois. {3) Cook County Children's Hospital. (4) Division of Research; 
.Maternal and' Chi'ld Health Services: Natioqal Institutes of Health; Public-Health Service; U.S. 
^ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (5) National Institute of Dental Research; Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

PuMlcations: C/tAf PalM Journal, 1971, 8 , 239. A li^t of articles in journals of dentistry, medi- 
cine, public health, speech and hearing, and psychology, is available frotfi the-lnvestigatoc^ 
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42-AA-10 NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EOUCATl6l«AL PROqftiW (NAEP^ , - „ ' 

Investigator(s): J, Stanley Ahmann. Ph.D., Pxq^ecx Director; Roy F^orbes, Ed.D .^Project CWrectlf '■v,\1f':/-, ; 
and George Johnson, Ph.D., Associate Project Direcjor', National Assessno^nt of Educational Prog- - v. . 
ress, 700 Lincoln Tower, 1860 Lincoln Street. Denver, Colorado 8020^ Phone: (303) 893-5200. 
Purpose: To obtain census-like data on the knowlWge, skills, concepts, understandings, and atti- 
tudes possessed by young Americans; and to measure the growth or decline in educational attain- 
ments that occur cyir tinrw in the 10 learning areas assessed. 

Subjects: 27,000 subjects annually in each age group: 9, 13, and 17 (including high school 
dropouts and early graduates); and 5,000 young adults annually, ages 26 to 35. 
Methods: The National Assessment of Educational Progress is an annual national survey thgt 
assesses lO'le^irning areas: art, career and occupational development, citizenship, literature, mathe- 
matics, music, reading, science, social studies, and writing. Three areas have been assessed twice: 
science (1969-70 and 1972-73); writing (1969-70 and 1973-74); and reading (1970-71 agd 
1974-75). The four age levels assessed were selected to correspond to the end of primary, inter- 
mediate, secondary, and postsecondary education. A national probability sample of approximately 
2,500 to 2,600 individual*- per group administered package, and a sample of 2,100 to 2,200 
individuals per individually administered package are assessed annually. The samples are designed 
to allow NAEP to estimate the performance of .the population for that age I.evel. Students in 
'■ school are assessecT in small groups up to 12, or in some cMes, in individual interviews. Paper and 
pencil questions, discussions, and actual tasks to perform are included among the exercises. Adults 
are interviewed individually at. home, and 17.year.old8 who are out of school also respond to 
exercises individually. Results are reported for about 50 percent of the exercises given each year 

f . and are stated in percentages of people responding correctly or in'correctly. Results are reported 

' . nationally and for geographic region, size and type of community, age. sex, race, and parental 

■ • ■ education. , 

Duration: 1969-continuing. * 



OoopMnting groupdh (1> National Center for Educational Stati9tics; U.S. Office of Education; 
Education Division; U.S. Department of^jHealth, Education, and Welfare. (2) Came^iie Corpora^- 
tion. {3y Ford Foundation's Fund for the Advancement of Education. (4) Research Triamjle 
Institute. (5) Measuren>ent Research Center-. (6)' Education Commission of the States. 
PuMioationfi The National Assessment Publications List is available from: Education Commission 
oi the States, 300 Lincoln Tower, 1860 Linooln Street Denver, Colorado 80208. 

COLLABORATiVtf STUDIES IN CEREBRAL PALSY AND OTHER « . 
NEUBOLOQiOAL ANdJ^SORY DiSO'pDKRS OF INFANCY AND CHIld^HdOO 

limrttigatoHff: Joseph S. Drage, M D,, National InjTtitute of. Neurological and Communicative 
^.Disordere and Stroke. National Institutes ^f Heatth,*^uWic Health Service, U.S. Qppartm^nt of 
;%Jealth, Education* and Welfare, Bethesdft, Maryland 20014. Phone: (30J) Q56-4000. ^ 
* PlTrpo^: The Collaborative Perinatal Project (QPP)^ fs a longitudinal. multidisciplinary research 
effqrt wl^ich seeks leads to the etiologies of- cerebral palsy, mental retardation, learning disorders, 
congenital malformatio'ns, minimal brain dysfunction:' coWulsive disorders, and cornniunicative 
disQpders through studies which relatf the events, conditions, and abnormalities of pregnancy, 
labor, and delivery tb the peurological and mental clevelopment of the children of. these preg- 
nancies. ^ " " ' . ^ • 
Sub|aMt: During a period from 1C(^9 through 1966, detailed research data were obtained from 
50,000 women during pregnancy, labor, and delivery. T.he children born to these 50,000 women 
during theii^ participation in theCPP haVe been examined ^ specific intervals up to the child's 8th 
birthday to identify abnormal conditions which might linAit the child's ability to reach maximum 
developmental potential, . ^ 

Mtthoch: A comprehensive analysis of J^he data will investigate the complex intetaptions between 
the child'sconditiop alhd the antecedent factors which may have^?OTTtributed to the condition. The 
analysis of this data is underway within the National Institutes of Health, within other govern- 
mental agencies, and under contract with teams of investigators at medical centers outside of 
government. The Perinatal Research Branch and the National Institute of^Neurological and Com- 
municative Disorders and Stroke have the responsibility for monitoring, coordinating^ and admin- 
istering the overall research effort. Tjie goal of this effort is to make a series of publications 
avaiteble to the research community and the general public. The projected completion of this 
analysis is June 30, 1976. The data for the CPP were collected at 12 major ^medical centers in the 
United States. . .. - ' 

Duration: 1^56-contihuing. • , . 

.Cooparating groupd): Charity Hospital, New Orleans, Louisiana; Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine, Baltimore, Maryland; Boston Lying-in Hospital, Childrejn's Medical Center^ 
and Harvard University (Warren Anatomical Museum), Boston, Massachusetts; University of Min- 
nesota Medical School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Columbia-Prasbyterlan Medical Center, New York, 
New York; Children's Hospital of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York; UnX^rsity.of Oregon Medical 
School, Portland, Oregon; Children's Hospital of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania fiospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Brown "University, Providence, Rhoda Island; University of Tennessee 
Medical School, Memphis, Tennessee; Medical Colle<|^ of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 
PuMioationt; h) Nisvyander, K.R. af «/. Th€ wonmJ add tha/r prwgnsncim, 1972, (The Collab^ 
orative P||:(natal Study of the National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders and 
^roke.) 'WvatJable from: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D.C. 20402. Order Stock No. 1749-00038; , price, $10.00.. (2) A bibliography is available 
from the investigator, > ' . 



tTUOY OF PIRtONALITY ORIENTjED DEVELOPMENT BY THE 
TIIVIN INTRAPAIR COMPARISON METHOD . 

kwtt ll i fc toHt): William Pollin, MX^,., Chief; Donald Cohen/ M.D., Clinical AMOciate; and Eleanor- 
Dibble, Research Social Wqrker, Section on Twin and Sibling Studies, Adult (^sychiatry Branch, 
Natior>al Institute of Mental H^lth, Health^S^ and Mental Health Admmistration, Public 
Health Service, U.S. Depdrtment of HQalt>i;^ducatlpn and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
Phone: (301) 443-2216. • . , . ^ 

Purpose: To understand the contributions of genetic, constitutional, and environmental factors to 
social, emotional, ar^d cognitive devebfyv>ent during the fhrst yean of lif^ specifically, to explicate 
the factorrthat underlie the enrjergeoce of individuality, using twins and triplets as subjects. ^ 
tiabieots: Twins and ^riplets, from the prenatal period through elementary School agj?/ 
Mtthodsc The ceotrel nriethodo logical principle emphasizes the effort |o define precisely develoJ>- 
nDental differences within infant and childhood MZ twin pairs, and then search for the determi- 
nants o\ such differences. In the longitudinal study, parents are inteh/iewed as soon as the diagno- 
sis of a twin pregnancy is made. Neurological, pediatric, and developnf>ental assessments are 
perfornr>ed at birth and at 3- to 6-month intervals during the first years of life. The parents are 
Interviewed at the same intervals about the children's development and family history. In the 
preschool period, the children* receive standardized psychological testing, are observed in a stan- 
dardized nursery school sening, and are administered projective psychological testing. Children 
and families are visited at home and are also seen in structured office settfngs. In cross-sectional 
studies, children are seen for developmental evaluation, psychological as3essnr)ent, and observations 
of free play; *and their parents are interviewed. The value of questionnaire techniques is being 
investigated. A general research question relates to the way irt which constitutional diffQrerfces in 
the children elicit different types of parenting, and the ways in which differential parental i>e- 
havior shapes the emergence of personality differences in children. 
Duration: 1967-1980. 



42-AA 19 PRIMARY MENTAL HEALTH PROJECT 



Investigator <s): Emory L. Cowen, Ph.D., Professor] Departnr>ent of Psychology, and Director; D.A. 
Dorr, Ph.D., Rwwrch Coordinator; L.D. Izzo, M.A., Chief Psychologist; and M.A. Trost, M.A., 
Chief Social Wofker, Primary Mental Health Project, University of Rochester, River Ca^ipus Sta- 
tion, Rod>ester,NW York 14627. Phone-(7 16) 275-21^1. ^ 
Purpose: To detect and to prevent school adjustment problems* ' 
\ tyi4#o^: More thjin 3p schools in Rochester, New York city and suburban areas, as v^ll as 250 or 
^ nrx)?e sphools Ui'tSK'to. 40 school districts around the world. In the past few yeam, intensive helping 
seryj^, averaging febout ^ contacts per child, have been brought to more than 1,000 chilcjren. 
" • Nlr^ty pi^nt qf. th«te cbildrea are In kindergartw to 3rd grade, consistent With the project's 
. p^^(»i^tive^^ Apprp>jlVnately one-third of children Qome frbm city schools; tv^-thlrds, 
ffCJm'JDOuntfy f<*o^\^A1thbugh the rano© of indivic(ual problems is enormous, all children have in 
common the ptfifti^^i^i moderate to serious scho0t^«flustment problenr^s. 

lyitthody: UjMfitl <P^^^^IV developed screening and early detection methods, the staff of the Pri> 
• . '^ar^Menta/l^eaith Project (PMHPj identifies primary grade children with early school adjustment^ 
^f^arqblem^, Once Identified, the 'Children are provided with immediate, extensive,^ and effective 
^x^^^^^lplng servicw. Carefully selected, trained nonprofo^siona) child aides, working under close pro- 
<^ ^|^i»jof6l %gpervision, increase tenfold the number of childfen who are helped. The Project staff 
h^lpffles bQth educational and behavioral problems (e.g., aggression or withdrawal) that interfere 
^^-'wlth efl^^tive learning. The reseyjrfh includes studifes on training nonprofessionals, evaluation of 
prcAfi^^^ process analyses, selection-process relations, selection-outconie relations, and propess- 
' > biilW^ relations, between 20 and 30 different research instrunr>6nt8 and assessnr>ent procedures 
] f are Used. ^ l^ 



Flndlngi: PMHP has bean c^^efully rwearchajj since its inception. Sm«ral extarnal reviaware hava 
described it^ as the mott extensively reeaarched school mental health project in \\\i\pry. To data, 
sonw 18 separate project outcome studies, many summarized in a recent book on J'MHP (tee . 
« publications) , have been cirried out. These studies of ^r strona support for-the proflram's effective- 
ness in terma.both of chfV^ren's improved educational achieve'ment and behavioral adjustment. - 
Moreover, proflram gains hkva been enduring rather than short-term. ■ 
DuFBtkm: l'958-continuing. 

CooparMing group<t): (1) National Institute of Mental Health; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration; Public Healtf^ Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare". 
.(2) New York State Department of Education: 

PuMkMtkMM: {}) Cowan, E.L. The community as context. \n4A.P. Feldman and J. Orford (Eds.), 
Tft€ $oci9f psychohgy'^of pt)n:hoh^M prokhtm. Chibhester, England; John Wiley and Sons' 
1979. (2) „Cowen, E.L, and Gesten, E.L. Evaluation of community mental health programs. In M. 
> Gibbs tt W. (Eds.), Communfty ptychology: Thtorttkal and 0n^rie»/ ^macfm New York- 

Gardner Press, 1979. (3) Cowen, E.L.; Gesten, E.L.; and'Wilson, A.B. The Prirtiar/ Mental Healfh 
Proj^ (PMHP: Evaluation of current program Effectiveness. Anmickn Jbumal o( Qt^mmunlty 
P*yp4fo/ogy, 19.79, 7. (4) Gesterf, E.L.; Cowen, E.L; and Wilson, A.B. CorrBlates of^teacher rated 
competence in a schciol based mmlai health program. Arrmkm Journal of Community Pgychof- 
ogy, 1978, a (5) Cowen, E.L. and Gesten, E.L. Program Evaluations of the Primary Mental Health 
Project (PMHP): Research problerm and findings. In W. Neigher af W. {Edi.) , CMHC prvfrnn 
•^^tjon $ourc0 book: Dmfhpmmt profact. Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1978. (6) A list of over 100 publications is available from the investigator*. 

42-AA-14 LANGUAGE ACQUiSiTtON IN THE CONTEXT OF THE DJEVELOPMENT 
OF BEHAVIOR AND INTERACTION 

invastigatord): Margaret Bullowa, M.D., Researcher, Speech Communication Group, Research 
Laboratory of Electronics, Massachusetts' Institute of Technblogy, Cambridge, Massachuaetts 
02139. Phone: (617) 253-.100O. 

PurpOM: To find the steps by which early stages of the child's langui«e development take place. 
Subjects: FoUr firstborn children from white, English-speaking, middl^ class families. 
Methods: Each child was observed from birth for at least 30 months.at home^t weekly intervals. ^ 
^ On each visit a half hour continuous record was made on tape and film. Atj observer using a 

„ shielded microphone dictated a simultaneous description of ongoing behavior and interaction to 

supplement the film taken by a robot camera. A timing signal was placed on the tape ahd film 
every 5 seconds. (The tape and film from-an observation may be Synchronized during playback in 
the laboratory.) In addition, an independent team that consisted of a pediatrician and a develop- 
nwntal psychologist visited each baby's home once a month to assess other aspects of maturation 
and development. Indexes to Sound and transcripts were made from the tapes to permit rapid 
search. Tapes are analyze?! by linguists interested in phonological , semantic, and syntactic featuree 

^ . . Synchronized tape and film \t studied by ^ingllists and by the principal investigator; who is 
inter«ted in the communicative behavior of which the vocalization forms a part. 
Findings: The moS^ significant finding is the apparent obligatory relationship between the child's 
vocal sound production and actions with the sarne meaning in ear\y parformatfva aantancat. Spdh " 
- , sentences ar^. used by the child to communicate messages when he is showing something to 
: r someone, when he is greeting ^omeone, etc. Another finding is the spontaneous appearance of 
sentences with topic-comment cbnstructioh in the dyldls speech even though parents rarely use 
this construction. (The construction is rtbt characteristic of adult American English.) 
Duration: Pilot study, 1959-1965; present study, 1965-continuing. 

Cooparating group(s): National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of 
♦ Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Publlorttoni: (1) JoiH-nal of Child Psychiatry, 1904. l!l(U,!):i h) Monographs of the Socleiy 
for Hmmrvh in Child Desmlofyrnwit, 1964, 29(1) .101 114. (3) Language mid Sf>9ech, 19G4. /(^), 
107-111.* (4) Quaneriy Prxygrms )^0f>ort of tfie Reaaarch Laboratory of Electronics, I96ti, 8), 
181-186. (b) Lingua, 1967, 1§(1), J b9. (6) Foundations of Language, 196/,' 1 , 37 6b.( /) Roihol, 
D.A. and Schano, S.A. (Lds.) Modem studies in English, CrKjUwviTod Cliffs, Now .lorsoy Pmr>tia) 
Hall, Inc., 1^69. Pp. 4^2 447.(8) Bar Adon,A.and Li>o\^o\K\,V^ {\ Child laiyguage: A book 
of rmdings. Hn(ilowm)d Cliffs. Ntwv Jersey Pmntia) Hall, Inc.. 1971, (9) Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1971 , 10( 1), 124 13h (10) QuarteHy Progress Report of the Re- 
aaan:h Laboratory of Electronics, M.I T , 19/1. No. 100. (Tl) BuIIowcJ, M. S xom (oninuniK ation 
to languwjo. ProswUod at thb hitornatioJUil S^nH)Siuni on f ust Uin^ucHU^ Aiijutsitioi^, \ 
Naly, 1972 <m»meo). (12) Bullowa, M. and Putney, 1 A nualuui toi analysing cqmniunicatiN*) 
behavior i>etween infant, and adult from film. ProsefitiKi at a mtM^Uinn of .the International Society 
for the Study of Behavioral Development, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1973 (mimeo) .'( 1 3) Bull(^wa, M. 
Non vertml communication in infancy. Presented at the 1st Con()ressof tiie International Associa- 
tion f6r Semiotic Studit?s, IVIilan, Italy, 19/4 (preprirU) (14) (Wubrr, .!.S. Correhitions Imtween 
the syntactic a)nstructions of tf>e chiki and of tfio nduit \\\ C.A f er^iuson .uuf l^. Slohifi (L(fs.), 
Studies of chjid language, Pk)lt,' Rinehart and Winston, 1973. Pfv'440 44b. (lb) Bullowa; M.Whor) 
infant and adult communicate, how do they syruihroni/e thinr h(?haJiois> Ir) A. Kendop et ai 
(Eds.), Orgenlzation of behavior in face-to-face interaction, Mouton, 19/.b. Pp. 97-129.- (16) Bul- 
lowa, M. et a/. Infant vocalization Communication bt^fore speegh. In T.R. WiHiams (t:d*),5oc/#//- 
zation and communidation in primary groups. Mouton, l97b. Pp. 243-281. (17) Bullowa, M. A 
matrix for lahgua^." Presented at the 21st Annual Conferefice of the Intf^rnational Liniju'^tic 
Association, New York City, March 1976 (mirrifH)). (1f^) Bullowa, fyi. F rom c (^nmunication to 
lan(iU(K)i\ International Journal of Psychol ityguistics (in [)fess) (IH) Bullowa. M Inlarus .is con 
versational partners In T.P. Myers (Ed ), The deyelopmefit of discourse and conversation I din 
burgh University Press (in press). (20) Bullowa, M. From fx^r lor nuilive. act to jhm formative utter- 
ance In S K Ghosh (Ed.) , Biology, l^guage^and human behavior Univorsity Park Press (in press). 

f 

THE HA«VAF»D preschool PROJECT 

Inmtigatorft): Burton L. White, Ph.D., Di>ector. Jean.Wat4s, Pfi.l)., CoDirtv.toi, aruf Barbara 
Kaban, M.A., The Harvard Preschool Project, Laboratory of Human OfJviHopnient, Gradua^(^ 
School of Education, Harvard University, 418 Larsen Hall, AppianVVay, Cambridoe: Massachusetts 
02138^ Phone: (617) 495-1000. ^ ' 

Purpose: To trace the dovelopnaent of educability and competence in children during the first 6 
years of life; and simultaneously to trace the role of oxpcjricince ir) ^uch d(>velopr)ient. 
Subiects: Presently, 32 normal children, ages 12 to 32 months, of botli S(>X(>s, half of whorti were 
selected because they exhibited potentials to develop liitjh de()rees of (ifMunai comiHUence durini) 
the second and third years of life; while the other childreni stn^riied likely to (ievelop a c.or^sidin ably 
lower level of competence. 

Mtthods: The work in progress constitutes a longitudinal natural experimf^nt. Data aro collected 
by home observation and testir^g of th^ children on the average of 2 hours yan //eek. One 
observational techr^ique consists of tape recordings in which the observer describes th(i cTlild's 
activities\ The data are then coded onto forms using InstrurTunits d(iV(^lopt^i for tfu) f)r()iect. 
Another technique involves a checklist record of behavior. Tests of languages and cogr^itive devolof)- 
ment are administered regularly. Factors are measured including stream of (^xfierifMU-.e, tht? child's 
competencies, and salient environm^tal influences. ^ 

Findings: Analysis of preliminary data indicates th^t tlie observation instruments are monitoring 
the development of competence in promising ways. Further, indications of how childrearing prac- 
tices influence the process are becoming clear. The mother, or substitute, usually tfirou(]h indirect 
action, is seen as the major environmental influerK^e on the develo[)ment of (:omf)etenro. A longi 
tudinal experiment will be initiated this year. (Sq(? Research Relating to Children, Bulletin ;^2, 
May-December 1967, Study 22-DA 3, p. 16.)^ 



) 



• ^Duration: S«ptemb«r 1965-continuino. 

Ooop«ratlne groupU): 0) U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity. (2) Cam^Hii* Corporation, New 
York. (3) [Head Start; Office of Child Development; Office of Human Development; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

42 AA-Yf LEARNING OF INCENTIVE VALUi IN CHILORiN 

lnvMtio«tor(t): Jum C. Nunne^lly^ Ph.D., Professor, Departnrwnt of Psychology, Vanderbilt Unl- 
% versity, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. Phone: (615) 322731 1. / 
« ^ Purpoft: To study th« learning of incentive value in children throug| thf uA of reward cqruJ^ 
tioning. . . ^ * 

Sublfptt:- Elementary school children, ages 7 to Tl . ^ ' • . 
^ Methods: NeutraL objects (usually nonsense syllebles) are associated with receipts of reward,' 

nonrewdrd, gnd loss of reward in various ty0es of research designs. The amounts and kinds- of 
• condition reward value arafneasured in relation to verbal evaluation, reward expectancy, choice 
behavior, and measures of selective attention. / 

Findings: Vari(^s consistent effects have be^n found on the depefKlent fT>e«sures,1ind the research 
paradigms have been- able to differentiate many treatment conditions concern^ with secondary 
rewards. ^ ' ' . 

Duratioii: 1963-contlhuing. 

Ooopemting group<s): Office of Educaticin; U.S. Department of Heelth, Education, and Welfare, 
Pdbiicatiolis: (1) Rileijgh, K.K. and Nunnally, J.C. A new measure of semantic appraisal for 
studies of secondary rewards. Ptychonomk Schnc€, 1970, 18, 203-205. (2) Wilson, W.H.^and 
Nunnally, J.C. A naturalistic investigation of acquired meaning in children. ^iKc/HVK>mto'$dtooc#^ 

^ 1971.23.149-150. 



42-AA-17 CHILDHOOD PSYCHOSIS 

investigator(s): Rudolf Ekstein, Ph.D., Director, Childhood Psychosis Project; Seymour W. Fried- 
man, M.l3^, Director, Clinical Services; Peter Landres, M.D., Staff Psychiatrist; Beatrice M. Cooper, 
M.A.. Senior Research Social Worker; _^d Joel Liebowitz, Ph.D., Clinical Research Psychologist, 
Fleiss-Davis Study Center, 9760 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. Phone: (213) 
204 1666. ' ' 

Purpose: To develop better diagnostic and treetnr>ent methods for childhood psychosis; and to 
investigate psychoanalytic methods of treatment, the use of support, systems, and work with 
parents, collaborating agencies, schools, and hospitals. 
Subjects: 10 children, ages 6 to 20. 
/ , .Methods: Data were gathered through tape recordings of psychotherapy sessions, therapists' 

summaries of sessions, arid repeated psychological tests. The use of dkfmK^ as a psychological 
mechanism will be investigated. (See H^mrch R^l&thg to Chik/fwn, Butht/n 18, March-December 
1964, Study 18-L-36, p. 58; and But/0tin 20, October 1966-May 1966,Stiidy 20-1 A-1, p. 72.) 
Duration: 1957-contmying. ^ 

Pubtioatlons: (1) lMdr0n of tlm€ myd $psc€, of m:tf6n md fnyxjfm. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 1966. (2) 77^0 chs/t0nff0: D0^r wd hop€ fa th0 conqum of inn0r ip^ New York: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1971. (3) Ekstein, R. and Friedman, S.W. Do you have faith that I'll make it? 
R0i$$'Dm^fs Cffnfc Bulletin, 1971, 8(2). (4) Rubin, K. The flaw«H)ammer. Clinic 
BuIMn, 1971, 8(2). (5^ Co9per, B. The flawed triangle. fHI$9-Dmfk CIMc Bulhtin, 1971, 8(2), 
(6) Liebowitz, J,M. Transformation of the fla>y ~> Re-evaluation via psychological testing, Ar#te^ 
Dwi$ Clinh BuflH/n, 1971/ 8(2). (7) Bfstein, R. and Wax, D. Fusion and diffusion of memory 
arid perception in childhood psychosis in relation to psychotherapeutic innovations. R^ki-Dmflt 
Clhlc Bufhtin, 1972. 9(2). (8) Ekstein. R4 Friedman, S. ^ind Caruth, E. The psychoanalytic 
/ treatment of- childhood schizoptirenia. In B.B. Wolman {^6) , MmJMt of chlM p^ychop&thohgy. 

^ ' ^ New York: McGraw-Hill, ^972. Pp. 1039^1057. 
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42.AA-18 A fUHVlY OF THt NUTRITIONAL tTATUf OF BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 

i.wMtlgMor<«): Judith Cook. M.B., B.Chem., Lecturec;4^ougl« A^tman, B.Sc, Lecturer; Walter W^ 
"Holland M.D., F.F.C.M., PMeisor; and S.G. Tipp, B.9c., Dlp.Stat., Lecturer, Departrtient of 
<:iinical Epidemiology and Social Medicine, School of Medicine, St. Thomas's Hospital, London 
S.E. 1, Ei^landj and K Elliott, M.D., D.P.M., County Medical Officer, Kent CoUntV Council. Kent. 

England. Phone: 928-0292. , . > ' / • 

Purpote: To Examine the, dietary intake of school children and in<^tigate its relationship to 
health and socioeconomic factors; and to explore the extent and nature of poor nutrition. 
SublMU: 1 017 ch|Tdren. born between 1953 and 1955 or between 1968 and 1960, rAiding in 
and Attending Local Authority schools in four areas in Kent j^England. The Sample wift stratified by 
social class family size, and weight. Higher sampling fractions were taken for chiWren \}) ^rom 
. ' • ; larger families, (2) from lower social cl«s«; (3) with no fathers, ^6^(4) yvith low weights, in. 

order to have adeguate numb«^rs of subjects in those groups suspected of having the greatest 

likelihood of defictency. ' n « ' 

Mirthodt: Field work \or each child, conducted between Septe^iber 1968 and March 1970. was 
comprised of a weighted diet record, a socioeconomic questionnaire, and a medical examination. 
The weighted diet record was kipt for 1 wee^ and was closely supervised by a trained field worker. 
The same field worker administered the socioeconomic questionnaire which elicited information 
* on family structure, father's occupation, mother's education and working status, the child's health 
history and eating pattern, and the parents' heights. The rDedical exan3ination, carried out by one 
of two h>edic8l officers, included a clinical assessment of the nutritional status of the child; 
X meaeurements of height, weight, triceps and subscapular skinfold thickness, arm circumference, 

and peak expiratory flow rate. The medical examination also noted clinical evidence of vitamin 
deficiency. 

Dur«tipn: 1968-continuing. 

Oooparating groupU): Department 9f Health and Social Security. ^ 

PuMicMkNu: (1) Cook, J. §t »l. A survey of the nutritional status of school children. Relation 
betv^n nutrient intake and socioeconomic iactort. Br/tfih Joumtf of Prwwitiv Sodaf Mtd/dn; 
1973, 27, 91-99. (2) Topp, S.G., Cook, J.; and Elliott, Jvleesurement of nutritional intake 
amongschool children. BrMth Journal of Prw^tiv Sodal M^dkln^. 1972, 26,-106. 

. 42 AA-19 OUIDANCf INSTITUTE FOR TALENTED STUDENTS 

\ 

t 

InmtlflatorW: pffilip PerrOne, Ph.D., Director; and Robert Male, Ph.D., Associate Director, 
Guidance Institute for Talented Students, University of Wisconsin, Box 64 Education BiJilding, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706. Phone: (606) 262-1234. \ 
Purpota: To develop and demonstrate procedures for the identification and description 5f tal- 
ented youth; to study the guidance and educational development of human potential; and to serve 
as a demonstration and development center for counseling, guidance, and planning activities re- 
lated tojrneeting the developmental needs of talented youngsters. . . 

Subjwtf: This is a longitudinal sample now numbering over 4,000 males and females, ages 6-to 35. 
from Wisconsin school systems. Subjects are selected using criteria designed to identify talented 
youths in grades K-12. These criteria include aspects 6f the student's performance in six tal^t 
categories- (1) convergent thinking and behavior, (2) divergent/creative thinking and behavior. (3) 
goal related thinking and behavior, (4) social skills and behavior, (5) physical skills ari^d behavior, 
and (6) affective thinking and behavior. " • 

MatlMdt: Subjects participate in activities that have been specified through the collaborative 
effort of the Institute and each participating school. These activities may include (1) assessment by 
interview questi<#naire, instrumentation or observatioB; (2) learning modules and mini-courses; 
and (3) silf-help program^ning. These activities are designed to (1) foster, self-understanding, self- 
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d.wt.on a„d social w^fx^nsihility. (2) h.oaden sti.donfs' ho.i/ons with ,oHm-.i to odiKaliooal and 
vocational opportunitios. (.1) develop realistic telf-concepts aboi.t th.m own stnU^gths and intm 
esfs. (4) foster plans fof suitable educational programs; {5} discover methods for o^rcominq 
hm.tatfons, (6) encoDurage development of personal and academic strengths, af)d (7) provide coun- 
sel on matters \hat may influence the individual student's fullest di,^^lopment. Findings are inter- 
preted and implications are mnsidered with the stude,x in individual and^ily counseling ses- 
sions. Institute .staff teams may also (1) visit stiKients' schools and hold ronferona^s with tho 
par^^ts of each fwticif^tuu, child to inform parents at^out characteristic:, of their children that 
they may not know, (2) stimulate aotioh of parents to meet th«m child's dovolopmontal n<^,ds; (3) 
fanl.tate com,T,unication botw.3on the parems, sdiool. and student, and (4) disbover points of vi<nv 
and other parental characteristics that affect the student's development. A written report is sent to 
each s udent and tc/ his or her schpol containing information about the student's performance 
inter^ts, and nmds. as-well as what^plications these data have for the home and school towacd 
r).ov.dmg des.red educational or personal dev^pment. In-service training sessions are hold 



.^n.-.. ,.uuL«..una, or personal dev^pment. In-service training sessions are hold iff 

disctrss sfxu.f.c students, suggestions to the schi^, and general principles for guidance and edi 
. ujtion to, talented students. Ob,e<rtives of these Gaining sessions are { 1)*stimulation of and 
.TnT^T^ '"T"""' °' '^«'^^i^'-«tion of talented students; (2) encouragement and assis- 

o for r'^'"'^;P^;^'^' '^e development of talented students, and stimulation to do 

so for otrter students; (3) provision of information about educational and vocational requirements 
,and opportunities particularly applicable to talented students; (4) encouragement of inr^ovation 
and experimentatior, in school procedures for talented students, as well as for other stodents; aad 
demonstration of appropriate guidance services for talented students. Although there are 
d.f .cu ties .n obtaining adequate control groups, some research studies hav.. been done companr^g 
Institute participants with other students matched on acaciemic, familial, school, and community, 
variables. In addition, comparisons of the effectiveness of two or more procedures for accom 
P ishing a particular guidance goal have been made in other Institute research studies / 
Fjndinfl.: The Guidance Institute for Talented Students is a cooperative effort that has main- 
tained direct, personal, longitudinal, and functional relationships between the University 6f Wis- 
consin and student?, their parents, and their teachers throughout Wisconsin (see fi^rvf^ Relating 
to Ch,ldr^, Bulletin 22, May-Dec:ember 1967, Study 22-QA.l, p. 83). More than 97% of all 
student participants who have graduated from high school have enrolled in higher education 
prograrps. Many have gone on to graduate and professional study. Increasing err^phasis at the 
e^mentary school level has been placed on self-awareness, creativny, mathemati'cs, and reading- at- 
the middle school and high school, more attention is paid to cognitive style, decision making and 
career development. . , m, oii^^ 

Duration: ,1957 continuing. ^, ' . 

Ooop.r,tinfl groupC): (1) Office of^Educatlon; Education Division, U.S. Department of Health 

Education, and Welfare, (2) Coot^rating school systems in Wisconsin. (3) Wisconsin DPI 

^^T'^ZalTn^ r- 'd«"^'^Ving talent and giftednoss. Part 3. Roeper 

Review 1980, 2^).J2) Sanborn, M.P. The gifted and talented: Their education and developZ^ 
1979, Sevmitv^ej^th Yearbook of the Netionel Society for the Study of Eduction 1979 (3 
Male R. and P^rrone, P.A. Identifying talent and giftedness. Part 2. Roeper Review, i979 2(2) 

??1) ^rIV H IT"- '"'^"^ ^^^yl' fioeper Review, m9 

r^Ln ^"^^'"'"•."•^ Colangelo, N. Counseling with gifted and talented students. The Gifted 
Ch,ld Quarter^, Fall 1977. (6) Rodenstein, J.', Pf.eger, L.R., and Colar,gelo, N. Career develop 
ment of gifted women. The Gifted Child Quarterly, fall 1977. (7) Perrone, P.A. and Pulvino C J 
New directions .njt,e guidance of the gifted and. talented. The Gifted Child Querterly,.Fs\\ 1977 • 
rL^rlt'n "1 T""'- ^ "^^'^ ^^'"^^''"^ for the gifted at Wisconsin. The 

T^n me " '""""^^^P^^ '^^--^^ on the gifted and talented 
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4t*AA4tO MNILSTUOV OF FAMILY INCOMI DYNAMICS 

iRVMtitMoHt): Jarrw N. Moryan, Ph.D., Program Director; and Gr^ Dunc*i, Ph.D.. Study Olrao- 
tor, Inttitutt for Sodil,R«»ar(*«, Univertity of Mlchiflin, P.O. Box 1248. Room 3063, Ann Arbor. 
Michigan 48106. Phone: (313)764-1817, 

Purpom: "Po meiwure chenaes in econonaic weil being and Explain them by following a reorwnta- 

tive lample of familiet over time, monlVbring their economic ttatui, employment exr*rience«. 

homing, transportation, food consumption, attitudes, and behavior patterns. 

tubleot*: A national probability sample ov^rsampling lov^r income families but vs«ighted to 
' provide unbiased estimates. All individuals from the original 1888 sample of families are retained. 

Mathodi; Families, containing sample members are interviewed each yaar. Personal intarviews were 

conducted during the first 5 years; currently families are contacted by telephone, The 1976 

interview |9|h year) included a supplemental interylaw with wlvaa. Th* quaationnaire uaed hai a 
-very detailed income sequence. An achievement rtiotivatipn'a^id a cognitive skills sentence com- 

pletion^test was Included in 1972. Many attitucje measures wore included in the interviews during 
-w the f irsl 5 years. Since the*$tudy follows ehildren who leave parental homes, there are r»ow 1 ,600 
' ^individuals who were children in 1968^ and are now heads of households, for which there is 

information reported by parents iri the early years^of the study. 

Duration: 1967-continuing. 

Cooperating group(t): Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation; U.S. Pepart- 
. ment of Health, Education^and Welfare. 

IHiblioations: Ffv thoutmd Amrkmn famWm. Patfrm of •conomfe pngnm. Vols. 1-5. Ann 
Arbor. Michigan. Institute for Social Research, 1974-1977. 



42-AA-21 «T. LOUIS BABY STUDY ^ 

■ Irtvastigator(s): Thomas E. Jordan, Ed.D., Graduate Dean and Director of Reaearch, Graduate 
School and Office of Research, University ot Missouri. 8001 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63121. Phone: (314) 453-011 J. ^ 
Purpoaa: To describe developmental patterns of children; and to identify factors influencing 
physical and cognitive attainment. 

Sub|aott: Of three cohorts of children the most important has been the second, a set of 1,008 
babies born in St. Louis between Winter 1966 and Spring 1967- 

Methods: This study incorporates data from biological, behavioral, and social information on the 
development from birth of 1 ^000 children. The cohort is comprised of children from families of all 
social classes, and ethnic and income levels. Cooperation was c(jn«i«tent across subjects. Informa- 
tion was collected through individual case studies in which families \^«re visited by caseworkers at 
scheduled times. The -hypothesis tested is that there is a statistically significant relationship be- 
tween a set of predictors and aiteria. Data were gathered on predictor variabJes grouped under the 
headings child, mother, and ecology. Child predictors included birthweight, Apgar score, sex. 
/ biological risk status at birth, a measure ^ development at 12 months using the Jordan Ad Hoc 
Scale of Development (AHSD), and vy^ht at M months. Tha AHS& was developed to «licit 
information during interviews with uhsophisticated mothers. Validiw of the instrument is indi- 
cated by a statistically significant correlation between 12-month At^cscdres and the 24-month 
Binet mental age measure. Maternal predictors included aVt inxiety score 6 month's postpartum, 
.age at delivery, 10, an authoritarian score, childrearing ideology, and marital status. Ecological 
data included race and several measures of socioeconomic status at various ages. Measurements of 
cognitive attainment were taken at ages 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. Criteria v*«Pe (1) age 2: the 
/ intellectual score of ihe Preschool Attainnr>ent Record (Doll, 1966) and the Verbal Language 
r Development Scale (Mecham, 1959); (2) age 3: the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Form A 

(Dunn, 1965)^ (3) age 4^ the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts and the Preschool Inventory (Cald- 
well, 1970); (4) age 5: the Illinois Test of Psy(;holingui«tic Abilities. Auditory Awodation and 
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Auditory Soquontial Momory Subtests, and the Wo(^isl«r Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelli- 
im Vocabulary Subtest. (5) age 6: nhe Coloured Prot]ressi«, Mat^rioos. Pedbody PicturB Vocabu- 
lary Test (B). and Wepirian's tOst of Auditory Discrimination; (6) age 7: the WRAT Reading Test 
and Fulton's Test of Occupational Knowledge; (7) age 8: the SESAT Reading Teit and a claw- 
room ratmg scaled (8) age 9: the Rubin-Balow School Behavior Profit^; (9) at all ages' birth to age 
11 (ad hoc) height and weight are reArd^d, (10) at all ages, rrieasuros of maternal values and 
family characteristics ^re gathered. vThe multifile I ineef^f regression model developed by Bottenbery 
and Ward, and Koplyay's Automatic Interaction Detector program' (AID-4) are ust^d in statistical 
analysis of tfw data. 
Duration: 196aconti'nuing. 

PuWicatiooi: (1) ^ox6m, 1 OM Mm fUvf't cfifklmy. Academic Press (in press). (2) Emhart 
CB.; Spaner, S.D.; and Jordan. T.E. Validity of selected preschool screening teits. Confmport^ 
. > ■ Educational P,ycho/ogy, 1977, 2, 76-69. (3) Jordqn. T.E.- Developmental factors^ influencing ex- 
ceptional status at age six years. Conttmponry Educational Ptycholoav 1976 )1 1-16 (44 lor 
^lan T.t . 77»a m^talty ratanhd (4th Ed.). Merrill Books, 1976 (contair^s original data from\he 
.study), ib) Jordan, T.E. Influeno^ on preschool cognitive attainrViont. MLRVponogr^ht 1976 
6(1). (6) Jordan, T.E. The natural history of 1,006 infants in the preschool year^. National 
Institute of Educati6n, 1974. (7) Jordan, l.^. Da^lopmmt and dlublllty attig^four: Apr^ 
tiva longitudinal study. CEMREL, Inc., 1972. (8) Jordan, T.E. Early developmental adva«ity and ' 
the f I rst two years of I i f e. MuMvarlata Bahavloral ftaaaarvh Monographs, 1 97 1 , 6( 1 ) . 

r 

42 AA 22 CHILDREN'S CANCER STUDY GROUP ' ^ 

' .. Invtstioatord): Denman Hammond; M.D., Chairman, Children's Cancer Study Group School of 

Med.cirje, University of Southern California, 1721 Griffin Avenjje, Los Angeles, California 90031 
Phone:(213)746-2311. • . 

Purpo.e: To improve the treatment of childhood cancers throu£jh controlled clinical trttfcj of 
• newly developed. therapies and combinations of therapeutic modalities carried out by multidisci- 

/ plinary teams. 

/ Subitctt: 4,000 pediatric patients each-year, ages 0 to 21 , both leukemic and solid tpmor patients 
Mrthodf: Data collection and management are carried out in the group's Operations Office lo- 
cated at the University of Southern California School of Medicine in Lo's Angeles. All patient data 
are computerized and analyzed by the statistical staff of the Operations Office. 
Duration: 1955-dontinuing. ' ^ 

Cooparatlno groupUH (1) National Cancer Institute, Divisi6n of Cancer Treatment Clinical In- 
vestigations Branch. (2) Twenty-three researchers at- university medical schools and children's 
hospitals throughout the United States and Canada including; University of Michigan, Ann Arbor- 
Children s Hospital of the District of Columbia; Children's Hospital of Los Angeles; Babies Hos- 
pital, New York; Childcen's Hospital of Pittsburgh; -Children's Hospital of Columbus; Children's^ 
Orthopedic Ho8piti^<, Seattle; University of Wisconsin, Madison; University ofMinnesota, Minnaap- 
olis> University of Utah Medical Center, Salt Lake City; Children's Memorial Hospital, Chicago- 
Princess Margaret Hospital, Toronto; University of Texas,9an Antonio; University of Rochester' 
New York; Children's Hospital of Milwaukee; Children's Hospital of Philadelphia; Cornell MkJical 
Center, New York; Indiana University, Indianapolis; New Jersey CoJIege of Medicine Newark- 
Hartor General Hospital, Torrance; University of California, San Francisco; Children's Hospital of 
Louisville; and University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 
PuWicatfoni: A-list of publications is available from the investigator. 

42-AA.23 CRANIOFACIAL GROWTH STUDIES OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS 

; lr^.ttioator{.): Tasman Brown, D.D.Sc, F.R.A.C.D.S., Professor, Department of Restorative 

Dentistry; and G.C. Townsend, Ph.D., Lecturer, Department of Oral Biology, University of Ade- 
la^e. Box 498 G.P.O., Adelaide, South Australia 5001. 



\ 
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PurpOM: To corrola'to morphological character istics, functional relations, «nd patternsbf growth 
anc| (iovelopmont from c^ildhodd throujgh adolescence to youn^ adulthood; and to s4udy genetic, 
hHYi>*y variation in metric^ar^teris of th6 dentition. 

SubiMti: Children of pure Aboriginal ancestry, ages 6 to 20. 1717 sets of dental casts were made 
for 446 boys and girls; and 1 ,169 sets of skull roentgenogranris, for 290 boys and girls, 
Mtthodt: Field visits to Central Australia were jpade each year from 1961 to 1971. Semiauto- 
rrtatic methods of data rpcordinq, using, electronic digitizing instruments, have been developed ^to 
obtain moi«uremonts from dental casts and skull roentgenograms. Genealogical records and so- 
maton>etric data were also obtained. Multivariate analysis of data has included factor analysis, 
discriminant function, and .uUraclafes correlation rTiothods, 

pJndlngt: Reports have been concerned with metric characters of the dentition, skeletal matura- 
tion, the timing and sequence of tooth emergence, craniofacial morphology and growth, and 
, general body growth. Growth standards have-been developed.for Australian Aboriginals. 
Duration: 1961 -cont inuing. 

Cooperating group(t): Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies, Canberra-, Australia. * 
Publications: (1) Townsend. G.C. and Brown, T. Tooth sJm chsm:t0ri$tic$ of Au$trs(lMJ Abori^ 
ines, Australian Institute of Aboriyir^al Studies, 1977. (2) Brown, T, and Grave, K.C. Skeletal 
r^aturation in Australian "Aborigines'. vA^/ifra/Zair? Pmii9tric$Joum9l, 1976, 12, 24-30. (3) Town- 
send, G.C. Tooth size variability in Ayett^^lian Aborigines: A descripti'ya and genetic study. Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Adelaide, 1976. 

CP . 

THE ABERDEEN CHILD DEVELOPMENT STUDY 

InvattigatorU): Fiona Wilson, B.A., R^arch Psychologist; Barbara Thompson, Ph.D., Research 
Sociologist; and Raymond lllsley, Ph.D., Professor of Medical Sociology and Director; Medical 
Sociology Unit, Institute o^ Medical Sociology, Medical Research Council, Westburn Road, Aber* 
deenAB9 2ZE, Scotland. 

Purpot«: To determine the causal sequences underlying the relationship between levels of physical 
growth, intellectuaf functioning, physical functioning, and family patterns of reproduction, spe- 
cific events of pregnancy, labor and puerperium; and to investigate the antecedents of educational 
performance for an entire population, 

Subjtctf: All children borr^ in Aberdeen City from 1950-1955, and orie-fifth of their mothers. 
'Mtthodr. The causal sequences are complex and may involve genetic inheritance, physiological or 
neurological damage, and socialization experiences between birth and the school years. In cases of 
severe handicap it may be possible to identify congenital or obstetric antec^nts, even though 
precise knowledge of the mechanism may be lacking, but postnatal events may also reinforce or 
mitigate the original handicap. With less severe handicap where no neurological signs are evident 
and where, in general, incidence is heavily skewed toward poorer socioeconofnic groups and larger 
families, social transmission through familial and educational processes of socialization is clearly 
most relevant. Again, however, the mechanisms of transmission need to be explored. Medical data^ 
r^latinQ to all births in Aberdeen City between 1950 and 1955 are being analyzed against a variety 
of social, educational, and psychological test material collectad on these children during their . 
school years. The Reading Survey data include the results of reading tests administered in 1962; IQ 
and attainment scores from routine testing in the schools at various ages; sociometric test results; 
behavioral questionnaires filled out by class teachers; extracts from school medical records and a 
variety of , social, demographic, and school experience data. Inevitably, sonr>e of the children are 
siblings. A one in five sample of the children's mothers were interviewed at length concerning the 
family situation in general and the index^child in particular. Data are available on magnetic tape. 
These data have already j^en used to some extent to study certain specific topics including mental 
subnormality, low birthweight, and delinquency. However, the main aim of the current project is 
to explore the maximum 'amount^of data to investigate the various antecedents of educational 
performance for the population as a whole. Some analyses of data currently in progress kiclude an 
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, investigation of the association between birthweight and length of gestation, and later school 

performance; Xi]^ antecedents and the consequences for the child of having a teen age mother. 
Duntlon: 1962-continuing. 

PuMioatkim: Bir^h #f «/. Mwfts/ $ubnom}9/ity In th0 community, Baltimore: Williams and Wil- 
.kins, 1970. - , it 

■ • ''^ 

42-AA-26 THE ETIOLOGY OF ALCOHOLISM: A LONGITUDINAL STWDV 

\ , ' . 

Invtftioitord}: John A. Carpenter, Ph.D., Director, and David Lester, Ph.D., Director of 
^ > MWM;ch, Center of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers University, Smithers Hall, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

OeOOa Phone: (201) 247-1766. > ^ ' , ^ 

• PurpoM: To elucidate the »cial cultural, psychic, and somatio characteristics that are predictive 
^ a heightenejN risk of developing problem drinking or alcoholism. 7 

* ^ .8ubj«€tt:*5,250 girls and boys, ages 13 (2700), 16 (750), 1^(750), 22 (750); and 25 (300), born 

in New Jersey. The subjects will be re-examined at 3- and 6-year intervals, depending on age. 
MethoUi: The study (designed to run 30 years), formally described as a r0f)licated cross-sectional, 
multiple cohort longitudinal study, wilj/examine^individuals of different birthdates at freguent • 
intervals following the principles first/(escriBed in the classic work'^of Scheie (1966). Data will be 
i * gathered from four general areas: sociology, physiology-biochemistry, personality-behavior, and 

perception-cognition. Scientists from these discipline areas and from life span developmental 
psychology and statistics will collaborate in the program. The Eagleton Institute of f^olitics, 
Rutgers University will obtain the samples of subjects to be used in the study through telephone 
contacts. In a parallel study, an anonymous matching survey will obtain information on drinking, 
socioeconomic status, geographic representativeness, religion, etc. of a random sample of non- 
participants. The main sample will be compared to the results of the survey to ensure proper 
representativeness despite refusals to participate. To maintain the interest of the subjects and to 
ensure their continyad participation over the years, subjects will be paid for their participation. 
'They will be corhacied annually and brief progress reports will be elicited. 
Dtirition: March 1978-2008. 

Coopertting groupd): National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, 
and Mental Health Administratic^i; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 



42-AA-26 NATIONAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT STUDY (1968 COHORT) 

* * ' ... 

InvtttigatorU): Ken Fogelman, Senior Research Officer, National Children's Bureau, 8 Wakley 
Street, Islingtoh, London EC 1, England. Phone: 01-2789441-7. 

Purpote: To conduct a longitudinal, multidisciplinary study to monitor the development of^ a 
representative sample of British children; and to investigate relationships betv^feen progress and 
early circumstances and backgrt)und factors in children's lives. 

Subjects: All children living in England,, Scotland, and Wales born' between March 3 and 9, 1958 
(approximately 17,000 children). At age 16 (i.e., at the latest follow-up) information was obtained 
on 87% of those known to be alive and in the country. 

Methods: The study is based on the British Perinatal-Mortality Survey which bbtained physical 
and social information on the subjects at birth. The National Children's Bureau has carried ouffull 
follow-ups at ages 7J 1 , and 16, and occasional follow-ups of small groups. At each full follow-up, 
the children have been medically examined, parents have been interviewed, and school staffs have 
completed questionnaires and administered tests. When the children were ages 1 1 and 16, they also 
completed questionnaires. The current study is examining: longitudinal patterns of educational , 
^ attainment, behavior and ph;/sical growth and social factors associated with change; the transition 
" from schooLto work and further education; attitudes to and relationships within the family; 
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children's housing circumstances and their relationship with development; childhood asthma: 
' speech and language -problems; vision defects; stOoking and drinking among 16-year-olds; sex 
education and preparetion for parinthood; school attendance and truancy; abjlity grouping in 
schools; characteristics of.schools'and children's attainment; immigrant- children; children in one- 
.parent families; adopted and illegitimate children; the progress of children identified early si 
gifted; a comparison, of the progress of children in selective and nonselective schools, the early 
work experiences of handicapped school leavers, and the development of children livir>g above? 
ground floor*level. . , 

Finiingt: Refer to Publications below. -^-"^ 
Duration: 1958-continuing. 

OtKHMratlng groupU): (1) Department of Education and Science. (2) Depart-fnent of Health and 
Social Security. (3) Social Science Research Council. (4) Institute of Child Health. (6) National 
- Birthday Trust Fund. (6) National Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales. (7) 
Society of Education Off-icer?. (8) Society of Community Medicine. (9) Association of Directors 
of Education (Scotland). - ^ 

Publiostkmt: To date, 12 books and about 150 pa^^ers have been published. A full list is available 
from the National Children's Bureau. . . 



42*AA*27 ^ INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT AND ENVIRONMENT 

Invtftigatord): David Magnusson, Ph.D., Scientific Director and Professor; and Anders Dun6r, 
Ph.D., Project Leader and Docent, Department of Psychology, University of Stockholm, Box 
6706, S-1 13 85, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Purposa: ^To study how the individual's life situation as an adult (as it can be described and 
evaluated by others, and as it is experienced by the individual) is determined in a developmental 
process in whjch potential person factors interact with physical, social, and psychological factors 
in the environment." 

Subltcts: Two groups of pupils (1,100 boys and girls in each group) from the 6rebro School 
System. In one gro^p the pupils were born in 1955; and in the other, the children were born in 
1952. 

Mtthodt: The principal method is longitudinal with successive age groups. So far, the develop- 
rDent o7 the main group has been followed from age 10 to age 16 for all children, and to age 19 for 
those children who passed the gymnasium (secondary .school). Problems are analyzed within 
psychological and methodological^ m\)dels relevant for open systems; e.g., causal analysis, change 
nrKXiels, classification into homogenous classes, relative achievenr>ent, and decision making. The 
data were collected at investigations of the total groups on several 'occasions and include: socio- 
economic^ background, school achievement and satisfaction, peer relations, attitudes, values, 
norms, factual norm- (or law-) breaks, intelligence, creativity, symptoms of maladjustn^ent or 
emotional disturbances, nK)tives, plans, and dreams related to the educational-vocational choice 
process. The variables are measured with various kinds of questionnaires, situation inventories, 
tests and other group administered instruments, and with ratings. One sample has been measured 
with a number of physiological variables. Another sample has been studied thoroughly in inter- 
views with parents, children, and teachers, as well as through observations in order to elucidate, 
problems related to social isolation. A study of the main group's life situation and world percep- 
tion (when the subjects are ^e 25) will include (1) an investigation on register data for the total 
group; (2) a mailed questionnaire investigation ot the total group; and (3) intensive, individual 
studies of homogeneous groups of special interest; e.g., risk groups. 
: Duration: 1964-continuing. * ^ • 

Coop«r«ting groupU): (1) Swedish National Board of Education. (2) Swedish Tercentenary Fund. 
(3) Swedish Council for Planning and Coordination of Research. (4) National Swedish Board of 
Universities and Colleges. 
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PubikMitioni: (1) Magnusson, D. A longitudinaUnvestigatiOn of deveiopment and adjustment. Th(K 
ftrebro' Project. In A, DunSr (Ed ), Rwr&i Into pertonM/ chv^loprmnt: Educ^thnml and voc#- 
thn&f chokm. Amsterdam: Swets and Zeitlinger, 1978, (?) Magnusson, D.; Dun6r,A- and Zetter- 
blom, G. AcdugtmmU' A longltudlrmi s^udy. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell (New York: Wiley), 
1975. 



A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF PERSONALITY ^ND COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT IN 
YOUNG CHILDREN * 

^lnvt9tl9itor(i): Jack Block, Ph.D., Professor; and Jeanne H/ Block, PhJJ,, Research Psychologist, 
Department of Psychology, Institute of Human Development, To^an Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California 94720. Phone: (415) 642 7091. 

Purpott: To investigate motivational and personality aspects of cognitive functioning in young 
children followed from age 3 through high sdhool, to examine the individual' differences mani- 
fested by children in their- approaches to problem solving situations and the larger^world; and to 
focus not upon motivational, personality, and cognitive facets considered separately, but rather 
upon their developmental interplay. Specifically, the aims of the research are (1) to develop 
reliable, broadly-based, construct-valid, and longitudinally repeatable indices of personality func- 
tioning; (2) to develop a battery of reliable measures representing the major facets of what are 
termed "problem solving strategies"; (3) to relate personality measures to dimensions character- 
izing thought processes and cognitive development via both individual and intraindividual ana- 
lytical approaches; (4) to study the relation of various degrees or stages of personality develop- 
ment to the environmental or learning context in which the child has lived and developed, (5) to 
study the relation of patternings or profiles pf cognitive characteristics to the same environmental 
or learning context; (6) to study the differential effects of sex on personality, cognitive develop- 
ment, and the relationship between these domains; and (7) to study, via a short-term longitudinal 
approach, the stability and change in the relationships foond at earlier years (ages 3, 4, and 5) by 
reexamination at later ages (7 to 8 years) and at the preadolescent and adolescent periods. 
Subjects: 160 children: 81 girls and 79 boys, ages 3 to 8, enrolled at the Jones Child Study 
Center, Berkeley, California. The sample is 60% Caucasian and .includes Black, Oriental, and 
Mexican-American subjects and their parents. 

Mttho^: This is a longitudinal study (in progress 9 years) in which a battery of- widely ranging 
procedures is used to assess annually the children's categorization, satiation, curiosity, delay (rf 
gratification, affect differentiation, role taking, sharing, conservation, creativity, motor inhibition, . 
activity level, and dual focus. Assessment instruments include the Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence, Embedded Figures Test, Rod and Frame Test, Raven Progressive Matrices, 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and Matching Familiar Figures Test. (For a description of the 
early stages of data collection, see Reseerch Relating to Children, Bulletin 35, March-August 1975, 
Study 35-DB-3, Pp. 47-48.) Some studies conducted under the research include (1) The Relation- 
ship of Parental Teaching Strategies to Ego-resiliency in Preschool Children; (^ Some Misgivings 
about the Matching Familiar Figures Test as a Measure of Reflection lmpulsivity; (3) Intolerance 
of Ambiguity in Preschool Children: Psychometric Considerations; Behavioral Manifestations, and 
Parental Correlates; (4) Fire and Children: Learning Survival Skills; (5) Sex-role Typing and Instru- 
rrontal Behavior: A Developmental Study; and (6) Studies of Agreement between Parents on 
Child-rearing yalues and Emphases, In addition to these studies, several papers are being prepared 
on diverse topics^^The last 2 years of the project have been devoted to data analysis. During each 
of the earlier years, all procedures administered were scored, scaled, or coded independently by 
two persons and the data were keypunched \nd verified. Analyses during the first several years 
were devoted largely to evaluation of the psychometric properties of the data collected. Measuiiis 
that were unrbliable or nohdiff^rentiating were dropped from the battery or were modified. The 
construct validity of each measure was evaluated in order to insure that the procedure was tapping, 
in fact, the behavioral dimension intended. Currently, graduate students are conducting a follow- 
up study of the chrldren. Work to date has involved the development of a new test batter^. 



appropriate for administration to the childreh now that they are 1 1 years old. The battery includes 
many of the same procedures as. in previous years, so that the developmental course of particular 
interests, abilities, and behaviors can be plotted Over tinDo. In addition, the present battery includes 
many new measures that tap dimensions that have become developnrwntally salient only recently. 
Data collection f(jr the 1 1-year olds within the next 2 years will be completed, and then tv/o mo[e 
asses$n)ent5 of the participants are planned - one in grade 9 and one in the last y^ar of high 
school. When the program of data collection^is completed, there will be data available to trace 
developmental patterns of personality and problem solving approaches from the presd^ool through 
the high school years., ' 
Duration: 1968 continuing. 

Oooptrttino d^oupU):. National Institute of Mental Health, Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, an(;l Welfare. 
Pubiicationt: (1) Block, J.H. Another look at sex differentiation [n the socialization behaviors of 
"mothers and fathers. In F.L. Denmark and J. Shfer/Dan (Eds.), Ptychology of worrmy: Futurw 
directions for mmrch. New York: Psychological Dirr^nsions, Inc. (in press). (2) Harrington, P.; 
Block, J.H.; and Block, J. Intolerance o\ ambiguity in preschool children: Psychometric consider- 
ations, behavioral manifestations, and parental correlates. Dev^iopment^l P^^cfro/ojfy, 1978. (3) 
-Block, J.H. Issues, problems, and pitfalls in assessing sex differences: A reV\ey^^t Th0 ptychohgy 
of MX diff0r9nc9s: Merrlll-Pelrmr Qtmtwiy, 1976, 22(4). (4) A list of publications is available 
ftom th9 investigators. ' 
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QROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



1> 



General V 



IV/ 



42«A-1 QltleyWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN DURING PUBERTY fS-^ 

'CiC" 

InvMtigatord): Siv Fischbein, Ph.D., Project Leader, Department of Educational Research, StQ«k-,^.^ ri/ 
holm Institute of Education, Stockholm, Sweden. - .:; >.l-'V^ 

PurpoM: To study nature-nurture contribution to the growth and development of children durtnij^-O'^Jf 
puberty. 

Sut^tott: 323 twin pairs and 1,194 controls (equally, distributed by sex) attending the same 
classes, followed from grades 3 to 9. Of the twins, 94 are monozygotic; 133, dizygotic like-aexed; 
and 96 are dizygotic unlike-sexed pairs. 

Mtthodt: Height and weight nr>easurements as well as rating? of secondary sex characteristics have 
been collected twice" a year from ages 10 to 16. Boys attending the gymnasium have been mea- 
^ sured up to age 17. and like datft have been collected at the enrollment to military service at age 

IB.Menarcheal age for girls>fas been registered. From grades 3 toj, the twins and their controls 
have been given a test measuring concentration, endurance, and achievement. It consists of menta) 
problems thaLatejto be solved according to instructions. Standardized achievement test results as 
well as ratings of children's own results have been collected in grades 3 and 6 in Mathematics and 
^ ^ Mother Tongue and in grade 6 in Mathematics only. In these grades, the teeichers have also rated 
the pupils' behavior in school. Marks in grade 6 have been colleicted in Mother Tongue, Mathe- 
matics, anch English. A multidimensional questionnaire asking the pupils w^^9t they and others 
^ think about them has been given in grades 4 and 6. In grade 5, and for boys at the enrollment tb 

military service, differential ability test results have been collected. Socioeconomic background 
data, such as father's occupation and income, are also available for thp twih sample and controls* 
■ " Finctingt: A' m6del for taking interactional and correlational effects into account when inter- 

preting longitudinal twin data has been elaborated in the project. Results have also been presented, 
for different types of variab.les and for different socioeconomic groups. 
Duration: 1964-1979. ^ 

Cooperating group(t): (1) SwedlHj}^ National Board of Education. (2) Swedish Council for Social 
Science Research. / 

Publication^ (1) Fischbein, S. and Nordqvist, T. Profile comparisons of physical growth for 
monozygotic and dizygotic twin pairs. Ann^ of Hurmn Biohgy, 1978, 5(4), 321-328. (2) Fisch- 
^ bein, S. Heredity-environment interaction in the development of twins. Int^rriMtfon^l Journal of 

^ B^hmHOnl D^^oprmnt, 1978, 1, 000-000. (3) Fischbein, S. Onset of puberty in M2 and DZ 

twins. AnthrofiologM KOzhnwny^k, 1977, 21, 71-79. (4) Fischbein, S. Intra-pair similarity in 
physical grov^h of monozygotic and of dizygotic twins during puberty. Ann9k of Humtm Biology, 
1977, 4(5), 417-^430. (5) EngstrCm, L.M. and Fischbein, Sr Physical capacity in twins. Act9 
Glfn0tfc0t Medic90 et Gem0llolog}§», 1 977, 26, 1 59- 1 65. 

y 

42 BA-2 LONQITUDINAL STUDY OF QROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 

invtstigatorU): Marcel Graffar, M.D.; and E.A. Sand/M.D., Professors; and A. Wachholder, M.D.; 
and C. Hauzeur, Research Assistants, Laboratory of Epidemiology and Social Medicine, School of 
Public Health, Universitfe Libre de Bruxell^s, Campus Erasme 590, 808, route de Lennick, Brux- 
elles, Belgium 1070. Phone: (02) 569-56^00. 
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Somific aiptctt: To wtabllth landmarks and oorralaticxis of growth pattern in a longi- 
tudinal sarnpit of haalthy children at different ages. Psychosocial aspects: To work out longi- 
tudlnal wsoclations and oorrelatiom tMitwa#> observations nnade af^different age levels. 
263 nonpathological girit and boys followed from birth to age 1 a 
Tha chlWran were exanqined at regular intt^als: in the first year of life, at ages 1 , 3, 6, 
0« and 12 nroothi; during the second year, at 18 and 24 rTK)nths; and from ages 3 to 18 years, at 
each birthday. The lOrnatic research. NufDerous bionrietric data {e.g., height, weight, cephalic 
perlmater. thoracic diameter, skinfolds, bone characteristics, and- maturation) and general health 
appreciation were recorded. Psychological research: Evaluations were made of nf>otor.and intel- 
lectual davelopTDent. Mother and chnd interviews wet^e conducted ooncerning behavioral character- 
istics {e.g.. siMping. eating, toilet training, school success or failure, autonomisatiort. social rela- 
tiont.etc.), 

DiifMioii: 10&5>19eO. 

OMpiMMini froMfMt): (1) Rockefeller Foundation. (2) Belgian Minfstry of Education.*^(3) Fonds 
National de la Recherche Scleotifique Beige. ^^^^--^^ 
IPybNoitiom: A list of publications is available from the investigators. * 
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42-CB*1 REtlARCH ON TMI ETIOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF PRADER^ILLI SYNDROME 

i - 

InveetHptorUh Stephen- Sulzbacher. Ph.D.. Associate Professor; and Keith Crnic. Ph.D.. Instruc- 
tor. Department of Psychiatry ahd Behavioral Sciences; Vanja A. Holm. M.D., Assistant Professor. 
Department of/edlatrics; and Peggy L. Pipes. M.P.H.. Nutritionist. Child Developnr>ent and Mental 
Retardation Center, Unriyersity of Washington. Mail Stop WJ 10. Seattle, Washington 98195. 
Phone: (206) 543-3406/ 

Plfrpoae: To discover methods of controlling the obesity' and reducing the degree of mental 
^y^-'i \ retardation and behavioral disturbances that accompany Prader-Willi Syndrome, a relatively rare, 

//l^resumably genetic disorder of unknown etiology. ^ 
Sublectt: 24 boys and 8 girls- with Prader-Willi Syndronw, ranging in age from several months 
through early adulthood. 

^ Mathodt: Children afflicted with the Prader-Willi Syndrome begin a rapid weight gain between 
aOet 1 arKl 4, which has historically led to extreme obesity. Mental retardation has always been 
associated with the syndrome. Children with Prader-Willi Syndronr>e have been placed on a regular 
monthly schedule of rrionitoring height and weight at a multidisciplinary clinic in Seattle. During 
visits, caloric intake and diet are reviewed or .modified, if needed, and behavioral counseling is 
provided for any home or school problems. When necessary, curriculum advice is dispensed to the 
children's teachers. Where indicated, hormone treatment is initiated to modify the hypogenitalism 
Miodated with the syndronr>e. and orthopedic interventions are prescribed for scoliosis often seen 
in this population. Fat biopsies are planned to detect abnormalities in those tissues or tissue 
prooasses.'* ^ 

Findingt: Psychological testing results to date suggest a correlatiopHSg^weerTiag^^Qn^^ IQ and also 
between weight and IQ. The investigators hypothesize that th(/degree of nr^entaH^ardation is 
reduced in children for whom it is po^ible to maintain weight in normal growth chd(inels For 
eight of ttiiese children, it has been possible to maintain their weight within normal liVnits. This 
group hat scored 'consistently higher than other Prader-Willi children on individual standardized 
teats of inl^ligence. 

Dumtitflrf 1971 -continuing. ' , 

OiopMrting iroup(s): Children's- Bureau; Administration for ChHdren, Youth, and Families; Of- 
fice of HumjW) Development Services; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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PuMkMtlonr. (1) Holm, V.A. and Pipes, P.L. Food and children with Prador-Willi Syndrome. ^ 
Aimrkmy Journal of DitM»m of Ctti/dnn, 1976, 130, 1063-1067. (2) Pi^>t^s, P.L. Holm, V.A. 
Weiflht control of children with Prader-Willi Syndrome. Joum»/ of th* A/mricttn Dhmk Amod- 
9tion, 1973, 62. 620-624. , ' » 

(. 

ELECTROPHYSIOLOGICAL MEASURES OF CEREBRAL SPECIALIZATION IN INFANTS 
AND CHILDREN 

I n f itlf t orU): David William Shucard, Ph.D., Associate Professor and Director, Department of 
Behavioral Sciences, Brain Sciences Laboratories, National Jev^ish Hospital ar^d Research Center, 
3800 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80206. Phone: (303) 388 4461, Ext. 530: and Joseph 
Campos, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo 
rado 80210. 

Purpoeer To study the development of hemispheric specialization of function using electrophysio- 
logical and behavioral techniques. * , ' 

Sdbiectt: Boys and girls, ages 3 months to 7 years. 

Mathodt: infants will be tested when the mothers judge the baby to be most alert and ready for 
feeding. Ir>fants will be held by their mothers, who will be comfortably seated in a sound attenu- 
ated, electrically shielded room. Children will be treated^similarly but not held tfy their mothers. 
.Recording electrodes will be affixed to heads at T3 and T4, C3 and C4, and at each ear (A, and 
Aa). EEG and evoked potential recordings will be made between T3 - C,, T4 ^ Cj^, antJ T3, T4,C3, 
C4 - linked ears. Two Bioelectric CA-5 calibrators will be placed in series with the subject's head. 
These calibrators will be triggered 250 msec before each st-imulus, so that a calibration signal 
(lOfiv for 20 msec) setisitive to changes in electrode impedance will be recorded 250 msec prior to 
the response to each stihiulus. Subjects will be studied under two experimental conditions: verbal 
presentation and musical presentation. Order of presentation of the verbal and musical conditions 
will be counterbalanced across subjects. . ^ 

FimMnet: The initial study with 3^month olds indicates that females have a strong left hemisphere 
^bias for receiving stimuli, wfiereas, males have a right hemisphere bias. The behavioral looking 
psr$dfgm indicates that this is a promising technique for obtaining information on verbal compre^ 
hen^ion in ir^fants. 
Duritkm: Jwne 1978'Continuing. 



STALES OF ANALYTICAL COGNITION RELATED TO BINOCULARITY 

InvtttigatorU): Martin H, Birnbaum, O.D., Associate Clinical Professor, State College of Optom'- 
etry. State University of New York, 100 East 24th Street, New York, New Y6rk 10010. Phone: 
(212) 477-7900. 

Purpote: To assess relationships between binocular vision problems (including strabismus) and 
styles of analytical cognition. ( 

Subjects: 100 girls and boys, ages 4 to, 15, showing manifest strabismus or extraocular muscle 
imbalance. \ v 

Mtthodi: ThfrChildrefTs Embedded Figures Test is given to the subjects to assess differences in 
performance in subjects with different vision problerps. ^ 
Duration: September l976^December 1979. 
Cooperating groupd): Optometric Center of New York. 



TIMTORAL AtnCTt Of YOUNG INFANTS' VISUAL PERCEPTION 



Itwf t tlf tto r(t); WIIU«m Ketsan, Ph.D., Eugene Higgins Professor end Chairman of Psycholoay and 
Profiwor of Ptdiatric* and Rotwrt MJIstain, Ph.D., Postdoctoral Asiodate, Piycholoflv Depart- 
mant, Yala Unlvanity, 2 Hlllhoute, Naw Haven, Connecticut 06620. Phone: (203) 436-1 BM, 
Purpoaa: To undantaod batter the early oroariization of time by the human infant. 
Su hjao t i: Savaral hundred newborn human infants at term and prematura. 
Mattiodt: Eye orientation is studied by videotaped samples of corneal reflection under systematic 
visual stimulation. Taste is studied with a multlple^channel nipple; the babies' responses to solu- 
tions (especially sweets) era assessed. Observations of ocular oriertjtatiOn and of taste are made in 
the hotpttal shortly after birth and later (until age 6 months) In the laboratories of Studies of 
Infancy. ' ' 

PMifiti: The aansltivlty of newborn infants to peripheral visual stimulation and their accurate 
evaluation of sweatnasi in solution has been shown. Current research is aimed at examining the 
temporal character of the two co'mpetei^cies. 
Duration: January 197a-Deoomber 1983. 

CooperatiMfroMp^s): National Institute of Child Health and Huhian Development; National Insti- 
tutes of Hailth; Public Health Service; U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



NUTRITIONAL STUDIES ON INFANTS 

ln»at tl 9 a tOf<s); John V.G.A. Dumin, M.D.. D.Sc.. Professor of Physiology; and F. McKillop, 
B.Sa, Reaaarch Assistant. Institute of Physiology. Unive[:$ity of Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland W2. 
Phone: 04V339-8855. 

P^ip^- To investigate the growth and nutrition of infants as related to age and socioeconomic 
status, 

Subleets: 500 boys and girls, ages 3 months to 2 years, representative of a random stratified 
sample from the city of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Mathods: Individual weighed food intake was conducted during 5 to 7 consecutive days. Simple 
anthropometric methods were used. 
Duration: January 1978-December 1979. 

CooperalinQ froMp<t): Scottish Hospital Endowments Research Trust. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE DICTS, ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS AND 
READING, AND SUGAR CONSUMPTION PATTERNS OF STH QRADE PUPILS FORMERLY. 
STUDIED IN3D0RADE 

InvaatlgatoHs): Elizabeth Stimson, Ed.D,, Assistant Professor, Department of Education, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 43403, Phone: (419) 372 2531. 
Purpose: To^collect follow-up data on the food intake patterns and academic achievement'^Sf 
elementary school pupils studied in 1975-7ft and to evaluate information about diet, achievement, 
sugar consumption, and the kind and amount of nutrition education received by these pupils. 
Sul^aots: As many as are available of ^the 216 subjects who took part in the 1975-76 study (216 
elementary school pupils from middle class SES families attending Lucas County, Ohio public 
^schools). - 

Mathods: Following the collectionlbf data, Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients will 
be calculated to determine the relationship of total dietary scores to readi/ig and mathematics 
achievement. In addition, sugar consumption patterns will be compared and information about 
classroom nutrition teaching will be collected in order to determine whether classroom instruction 
Influenoel food choices. > 
Duration: July 1978-September 1979. o 
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42-Ce 3 AN INVESTIGATION OF POSSIBLE INTERVENTIONS TO HALT THE DECLINE OF BREAST 
FEEDING IN THE YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC 

|nvMti9itof(fh I heodore H. Greiner, M.A.Ed., M.S., Doctoral Candidate, and Michael C. Latham, 
M.D., M.P.H., Profossor, International Nutrition, Division of Nutritional Sciences, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York 14853. Phone; (607) 256-3041. 

fhirpoM: To select appropriate methods of interventiof>, and to dt^termine whether they will have 
an impact on the incident:e or duratio^-i of breast feeding aMnp^red to control populations. 
Subi«ctt: Dep<inding. on the kinds of ie^ervention solectod, sul:))(K:ts may include health profes- 
sionals in rural and urban settings v^^ho are mothers - esp«K:ially women pregnant for the first time. 
Mtthodi: An analysis^will be made of the causes in the decline m breast feeding. Intervention 
I approaches will be selected#. Interviews will be conducted with target populations, A baseline itudy 
will be made of infant feeding knowledge and attitudes and practices in selected pilot areas. Then 
the intervtnition programs will be organized and implemented and pilot areas will be resCjrveyed in. 
order to compare experimental and control areas to evaluate the programs' effectiveness. Special 
<jttontion will be given (1) to the impact of changing social and economic cx^nditions - especially 
wom<5n's roles in society and nnarket labor employment, and (2) to the impac:t of miKlern rnedical 
care and of the marketing and promotion of commercial irifant foods. 
Duration: August 1978-December 1981. \ 

Coop«r«tlno grourpU)^ (1) Rockefeller Foundation. (2) Cornell University, Center for Inter- 
* national Studies. ' » 

42 CE^ DIMENSIONS OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN'S FOOD PREFERENCES 

InvfitigatorU): Leann Lipps Birch, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Human Develop- 
ment and Family Ecology, 209 Child Development Laboratory, University of lllir^is, 1105 West 
Nevada Street, Urbana-Champaign, Illinois 61801. Phone (217) 333 6517. — -\ 

Purpoft: To investigate factors influencing the developrnent, expression, and modific^tion of 
preschool children's food preferences, and to produce data on dimensions of foods that are salient 
for young children in making preference judgments. 

Subjects: Approximately 100 preschool childrer), ages 3 to 5 years 6 months, in three separate 
' sarmples. Children are from middle class Caucasian, Oriental, and Black ethnic groups. 

Mtthodt: This research differs from earlier work in the area because th^ children were asked 
J directly about their preferences rather than relying on maternal re|:x)rt or consumption dat^ for 

this information. Children were presented with the foods in question and asked to taste, label, and 
rank order the foods. Data will be analyzed using multidimensional scaling techniques. 
Findings: Using several different sets of foods, two dimensions have rer>eatedly emerged familiar- 
ity and swetMness. These tv^ dinnonsions appear to be very salient for young children. Preferences 
were found to be excellent pVecfr^ors of consumption in a self-selection st^tting. 
Duration: January 1977-continuing. \ 
Cooptrating groupU): U>S. Department of Agriculture^ Hatch Grant. 

Publications: Birch, L.L. Dimensions of preschool children's fopd proiejences.'Jouma/ of Nutr/- 
tion Education (in pre*^^. 

42-CE<« BAYLOR COLLEGE OF MEDICINE SPRING HIGH SOUTH STUDY 

lnv6ttigator(t): Robert E. Roush, Ed.D., Director, Allied Health; and Lynne Scott, M.A., R.D., 
Co-Principal Investigator, Diet Modification Clinic, Baylor College of Medicirie, 1200 Moursund 
Avenue, Houston, Texas 77025; and Armin D. Weinberg, Ph.D., As^sociate Director, National Heart 
and Blopd Vessel (Research and Demonstration Center, Methodist Hospital, M.S. A701 , 6535 
Fannin Street, Houston, Texas 77030. Phone: (713) 790-4614. 
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^rpoM: To dmwlop and XmX tho offocli of a nutrition ftducatJon proflrom for parents and stu 
(i<Hits dt^signmJ to r<Klua) the c^ndiovrtscular disease risk factor of high diolesterol levtHs in the 
blood. 

8ubl«ott: 1&0 hiyh school sophomores and their parents (total sample: 450). 
' Mfthodr Stuc^ts cx)mpleted a pretest of cardiovascular disease information and physiological 
nwasures of cholesterol level, triglyceride teval, blood pressure, etc. They were assigned randomly 
to four groups that varied as to wfiett>er parents received similar instruction or none at. all. or to a 
fifth qroup that servtHj as a control and received no instriiction. After eight lessons, a posttest and 
m(x»suremor)ts were administered. Data were anolyVed using t tests and one-way analysis of rovari 
aruxj. 

Findingt: StHf instruction was iis §uccossful as lectures in communicating heart dist^ase inforr^>d- 
tior>, with significant ^)ains in ir^formation for all grouf>s. Parehtaf involvement made no significant 
difference in knowledge gain. 
Duratton: August 1977iDecember 1978. 

Coopara^ing group(t): (1) Spring Indeperxient School District. (2) Pew Memorial Trust. 
PuMlcationt: (1) Spikor. C.A. Pafont involwment In cardiovascular dlst^as*^ - School health edu- 
c:ati'bn H0M/th Valim, 1978. 2(5). 257 262. (2) Weinberg, A.D." Field research in school health 
<Kfucation: A case study. Americaii School Health Association presentation, 1978. (3) Laufman. L. 
Health locus of control. and beliefs related to health behavior. American Public Health Association 
presentation, 49T8. (4) Spiker, C.A. Nutrition education for teenagers and parents in a school 
setting. Poster presentation at the 51st Scientific Sessions. Dallas. TexasjtNovember 1978. (5) 
Spikor. C.A. Nutrition education for parents and teenagers; Focus on prevention. American Edu- 
cational Restuuch Association presentation. 1977. 

-I ^ 
A CLINICAL STUDY OF THE CARIOSTATIC PROPERTIES OF HIGH AND LOW FLUORIDE 
ION RELEASE ACIDULATED PHOSPHATE FLUORIDE PRODUCTS 

lnvMtig«tor(t): Bryan Cobb. D.D.S., Resident, Department of Pedodontics. School of Dentistry. 
University of North Carolina. Chapel Hill. North Carolina 27514. Phone. (919) 96(>1161, Ext. 
:M4. ^ 
Purposa: To test clinically and to determir^e if there is a significiint (iifforofKO in clinical caries 
reduction betwetm high and low fluoride release APF prtxJucts; and to test the validity and clinical 
significance of previously determined laboratory data rancerning APF products. 
Subjects: 366 seventh graders, ages 10 to 15, equally distributed by sex and race in the Lenoir 
County School System (Lenoir County, North Carolina). 

Methods: The participants were divided randomly into treatnrient and control groups. Following 
T^aroful toothbrushing to remove all plaque, each participant was examined with a sharp dental 
explorer under adequate" lighting in a portable dental chair. A DMF surfacx) index was used. 
Following t^io exam, tf>e participant was given either a topical fluoride treatment with orn^ of the 
test r7iaterials or waa given no treatment for control. The examiner was unaware of the nature of 
the treatment for ^ach subject. Examinations and fluoride treatnaents were repeated at 6-month 
intervals for 2 yt?ars. In addition, the fluoride products were evaluated as to fluoride ion release by 
the method of CdngletorfhBawden, and Crenshaw to insure fluoride product homogeneity for 
each treatment period. 

Findings: The t?xarTxs at t^>e first 6th-rnonth reevaluation were essentially inconclusive. There was 
evidence of a reductior) in decay rates in tf>e treatment grc^jps but no sigr>ificant intergroup 
difference has beAnote<J. ^ 
juration: Novermer 1977-Novernber 197&. 

Cooperating groupU): University of North Carolina School of Dentistry, Graduate Student Re- 
search Grant. 
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4t-CM CNILORIN't ACCIPTANCt OF CARIE$.PR6ViNTIVe PROCEDURES 

lnvMttHtor<i): S. Steph«i Kageles. Ph.D., Professor, and Adrian K. Lufui, Ph.D., Assistmit Pro 
•tessor, Department of Behavioral Scie«lce8 and Community Health. University o\ Connecticut 
Health Center, Farmington, Connecticut 06032. Phone: (203) 674-2680, 

PurpoM: To assess the effects of postcard reminders and action instructions wfwn added to a 
contingency management procedure for obtaining children's |,xirf ot mana? of preventive health 
activities at horrie on their own recognizance. 

Subiactt: 447 seventh graders, ages 11 to 13, oqually distributed by sox. Half of the children are 
from the urban area of a middle size city, half are from a relatively affkiont suburban setting! 
Mathodi: The subjects wore requested to use a fluoridated mouthtinso daily at home for 20 
weeks. Mouthrinse was distributed at 2-week intervals in specially designed bottles that inhibited 
cheating while measuring usage. One of four urOan schools and one of four suburban schools were 
assigned to each of four experimer^tal conditions: (1) Control Group: Children received a slide 
show which described etiology of tooth decay, the seriousness and prevalence of decay, and the 
function and efficacy of the fluoride mouthrinse; and small prizes wore awarded biw^wkly for 
mouthrinse usage with a bonus prize for f^jh utilization during the 20-weok peiiod. |2) Postal 
Reminder Group: Same as the control group, but children received postcards biweekly to remind 
them to'pick up fresh supplies of mouthrinse. (3) Action Instruction Group: Same as control 
group, but children received special instructions for obtaining parental permission and for inte- 
grating the rinsing activity with othei" daily activities. (4) Postal Reminder/Action Instruction 
, Group: A combination of the conditions (2) and (3). The major dependent variables included 
percentage of children (1) volunteers, (2) Waining parental permission, (3) continuing in the 
program for 20 weeks, and (4) utilizing mouthrinse at a high rate fo, 20 W(H)ks. The following 
variables also will be related to the dependent vafiables. (1) children's (wraiptions of thoir susctip 
tibility to tooth decay, the seriousness of decay, and the effectiveness of preventive procedures, 
(2) children's perceptions of self-determination of outcomes in health and other situations (locus 
• of control perceptions); and (3) children's prior exposure to dental problems, either their own or 
those of significant others. Each of these variables was measured prior to the introduction to the 
program. 

Duration: July 1977- June 1981. 

Oooptrating groupd): National Institute of Dental Research, National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service; U.S. Qepartment of Health, eWation, and Welfare. 

Publlc«lon«:„{1) Kegeles,.S.S.; Lur^, A.; and Weisenborg, M. Acceptance by children of a daily 
home mouthrinse program. Social Sdltnce tn^ Mtdicine, 1978, 12, 199-209. (2) Lund, A.K.and 
* Kegeles, S.S.. Children's preventive dental programs. BehtvionI Dentistry: Prvc*»ding$ of th« Firtt 

NatlontI COnfarancf, Morgan town, West Virginia, actober 1977, 

42.CF23 hetl ABILITY OF PHOTOQRAMMETRY ^ 

lnvaiti9«tor(s): Leslie G. Farkas, M.D., D.Sc, C.Sc, F.^.C.S.(C), Senior Scientist, Research Insti- 
tute, Hospital for Sick Children, Ui^iverSity of Toronto, 555 University Avenue, TT)ron to, Ontario',^ 
Canada M5G 1X8. Phone: 416-597-1500, Ext. 1747. ' •>-. 

PurpoM: To demonstrate the reliability of measurements taken from lifo-sizo photographs. 
Subjtcts: 13 males and 10 females, ages 17 to 21: healthy Canadian CauC;»sians selected ran- 
domly. 

Methods: Seventy-one measurements were taken by one p(»rsori of the subject's head ar^d face 
using arUhropOmetric methods (linear measurements, assessment of inclinations in the facial pro- 
file, etc., and rtneasuring angles). The landmarks were marked on the skin surface in order to ensure 
accuracy of measurements. Following the direct measurements, the faces-, with landmarks, were 
photographed in ^ntal and lateral views. The photographs were taken using standard photo- 
graphic techniques and with the head in the same position as for anthropometric measurements. 
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Life-size prints in the frontal and lateral views w^re analyzed anthropometrically by 8rH)t^er 
person (indirect rrxidsurementi). The data from the direct n>e8»urerT>enrs were comf^red v^f^lh tf>6 
data obtair>fid from both photpgraphs. 

flndlnf*: Seventy-orw craniofacial measurameotB were taken directly from the subjects, and 63 of 
these could be duplicated on the photoprints, Only 17 of the 53 were regarded as reliable and 
these were mainly vertical meesurenrients of the haso-oral region. Profile inclinations and angles 
measured on prints differed marked^/ from those obtained directly. 
Duration: May 1978-May 1979. 

GENETIC STUDIES OF CRANIOFACIAL MORPHOLOGY AND GROWTH 

Investigator U): Tasman Brown, M.D.S,, D.D.Sc, Department of Restorative Dentistry; and G.C/ 
Townsend, B.D.S./B.Sc.Dent., Ph.D., Department of Oral Biology, University of Adelaide, North 
Terrace, Adelaide, South Australia 5000, * 
Purpott: To estiniate the relative importance of genes and environment to the phenotypic vari- 
ability of selected Craniofacial features observed in a geographically isolated human population; to 
explore methods for analyzing shape similarities between relatives with respect to the craniofacial 
structures; and to investigate familial associations and genetic contributions to the observed pat- 
terns of growth in the craniofacial structures and selected body nr>easurements. 
Subjects: 466 male and female Australian aboriginals from Yuendumu, Northern Territory of 
Australia studied longitudinally itbrn ages 6 to 18. 

Mtthodt: Analyses will be carried out on rDetric data derived from the records of the gro\?vth 
study. Direct measurements of selected general bpdy and craniofacial structures were recorded in 
the field at Yuendumu for each subject enrolled in the growth study. These data, which are 
encoded onto computer files, include measurenrwots such ds height, weight, radius fength, knee 
diameter, wrist dianrteter, head length, head breadth, head height, and other measurements of the 
face. Preliminary analyses already completed have provided group statistics in terms of the vn^ms 
and variability for each variable. In -addition, the growth patterns have been described using 
estimates of annual gVoyvth increments and annual growth velocities. These somatometric data will 
be subjected to genetic analysis after placing the subjects in various groupings of ful^siblings and 
half-siblings. Indirect measurements of tooth size have also been obtained from dental casts using a 
system of semiautomatic measurement and recording to minimize observer error. The nr>easure- 
ment aijd computer study methods are based on the use of modified helios callipers fitted with a 
high precision linear potentiometer. Electrical resistances are transformed by analogue-digital de- 
vices to metric values which then are ent/ared on the computer. A similar technique has been 
deve|op6d to obtain coordinate measuremenrts from head roentgenograms. This technique allows 
jeadily identifiable reference points to be dfgMi0d in the form of X and Y coordinates from which 
any specified linear and angular variables can be obtained by simple geometric principles. Measure- 
ment data obtained by the above methods and data derived from intermediate computer analysis, 
such as grov\rth increments and velocitied, will be used in the proposed 'genetic studies. ^The 
principal method of analysis will be hierarchic or ne8ted;analysis of variance, particularly suited for 
the partitioning of , phenotypic variance .into genetic and efWirotimd'ntal components^ Th is meithod 
allows the phenotypic variance to be dfvided into a component between fathers, a component 
between nr>others within fathers, and a component between offspring within mothers. This analysis 
is -possible in the form described only if half-sibling data are available; i.e,, measurements from 
brothers or sisters with the same father but different mothers. From the analysis of variance, 
estimates of feritability can be derived; i.e., the proportion ot total pfienotypic variance due to 
additive genetic effects. The analysis of^variance method! will be complemented by correlation 
analyses in order to compare observed sibling correlations with those expected assuming various 
abodes of inheritance. Computer programs have been coded by the investigators for these analyses. 
(See also Study 42-AA-23 in this issue.) 

Flndingi:* Initial results have confirmed a polygenic mode of inheritance for tooth size in the 
subjects, Heritlibilities for tooth size have been estimated. i 




Durttion: 1977-continuing. 

OM>p«r«ting group(f): (1) UnivtM^ity of Adoh^d*), Research Grar^ts. (2) National h)stituto of 
Dental Research; National Institutes of Health; Public Health Servi<.:e, U.S. Dep^Mtmofit of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

PuUiottiofis: (1) Townsefid, G.C. and Brown, T. Horitabtlity of permanent tooth s\^q. Americ&n 
Journal of Phytic^l Anthropology (in press). (2) Marggtts, B. and Brown, T. Crown diameters of 
the deciduous teeth in Australian aboriginals. Armrkm Journal of Phy$fc0/ Anthropology^ 1978, 
48. 493-502. (3) Townsend. G.C. and Brown, T. Inheritance of tooth si/« in Australian aboriginals. 
Am^rfcmn Joufffal of Pf}ytic9t Anthropology, 1978. 48, 305^314. 

VESTIBULAR SELFSTIiyiULATION (BODY ROCKING, HEAD BANQINQ) DURING IN 
FANCY: RELATION TO MQTOR DEVELOPMENT AND VESTIBULAR FUNCTIONINQ 

InvMlieatord): Constance W. Atwell, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology, Pit/or Coll(K]e, 
Claremont, California. 9171 1 . Phone: (714) 621-8000. and Edward M. Omit/, Professor of 

Psychiatry, Center for the Health S<::ienc>^s, University ot Califorr^ia, 1-os Anc)<>les, Cali- 
fornia 90024. 

PurpoM: To study motor coordination and balance in preschoolers who have a history of body 
rocking or head banging during infancy; and to assess vestibular functioning in self stimulating 
infants.- 

Subjtctt: 20 normal infants, ages 9 to V3 months, who are habitual body rockers; and 20 matched 
control infants, who are not body rockers. 20 children, ages 4 to 6, with a history of body rocking 
during infancy, and 20 children, ages 4 to 6, with a history of head banging, and 20 n)atched 
f controls with no history of self-stimulation during infancy. . 

Mtthodt: Normal children were obtained from the Kaiser Pediatric Clinic for the motor develop 
nnent study. The children will be tested with subtests of the Lincoln-Os^eretsky Scale and with a 
newly devised scale of motor coordination and balance, which has been standardized for this age 
group. Testing will be by two trained observers, one of whom is unaware of the self-stimulatory 
history of the child. In the vestibular nystagmus study, infants will be rotated in a sp^^ciglly 
design^Ki chair which is controlled with respect to rate of acceloration-^r^d constant velocity. 
Infants are accelerated at 10°/sec^ for 18 seconds and rotated at a c\)nstant velocity of 180^ /sec 
for 2 minutes: Rotation is done in complete darkness and monitored by infrared TV. Comparisons 
of various pararr^eters of vestibular nystagmus elicited by the rotation will be made for self-stimu- 
lating and nonself-stfmulating infants. D.C. recordings of eye movenr^ents (electro-oculogram) are 
scored by independent evaluators and analyzed by computer program. ' ^ 

Findings: A questionnaire study (the first part of the research) has demonstrated that infants, 
who habitually rock or engage in head banging (clinically oormal othemise) , achieve rwtor mile-, 
stones earlier than other infants. This is being followed up with the ol^;ier children. 
Duration: June 197;6^May' 1979. . • . ' C^'- 

Cooperating 8roup(ih.,(l) William T. Grant Foundation. (2) Natiorial Institute f,pr Child Health 
and Hurhan Development; National Institutes of Health; Public Health Servian U.S; Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. " 

Publiqiitioni: (1) Ornitz, E.M. 9t 91. Th^ rnaturation of vestibular nystagmus in infancy and 
childhood (submitted for publication). (2) Sallustro, F. and Atwell, C.W. Body rocking, head 
banging, and head rolling in normal infants. Journal of Pediatrics (in press). (3) Atwell, C.W.. 
Ornitz, E,M,; and Hartmann, E.E. Development of vestibular nystagmus in infants and children. 
Nauroaciance Abstracts, J976, 2, 1056 (#1524). 
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VISUAL PAOCimS IN SPiECH PERCEPTION 



InmtifBtoHt): Harry McGurk, Ph.D., Senior Lecturer; and John MacOonald, M.Sc, Rosaarch 
Fallow, Department of Psychology, University of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey, England GU2 6XH, 
Phone: Guildford 71281. 

PUrpoaa: To investigate the role of vision, particularly with respect to the perception of lip 
nf>ovenr>ents, in the developnf>ent of sj^eech perception. 

8ub|eott: Large numbers of infants and glrls^d boys, ages 6 months to 8 years. 
Mtthodt: The habituation paradigm was employed with young infants td assess ^visual and audi* 
tory perception of speech stimuli. Older subjects were shown films that depict synchronous/ 
asynchronous speech stimuli (i,e., talking heads). Subjects were asked to report on their auditory 
perception of speech stimuli under various conditions of synchrony between tips and voices, 
Pindingi: By at least age 2, visual processes play a profound part in the auditory perception of 
speech. Investigators are still trying to determine whether this is a developmental phenomenon or 
whether the young infant's auditory' and visual systems are already coordinated at birth. 
Duration: April 1976-continuing. 
OoifperatinggnHipU): Leverhulnr>e Trust Fund. 

PuMioetlofis: (1) McGurk, H. €t W. Auditory-visual coordination in neonates. Chikf Di^fofiimnt, 
/ 1977, 48, 138-143. (2) McGurk, H. and MacDonald, J. Hearing lips and seeing voices. N^tum, 
December 1976, 264, 5588, 746-748. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PHONETIC PERCEPTION AND PRODUCTION 

Invtftigitord): Winifred Strange, Ph.D., Research Associate, Departn^ent of Psychology; and 
Patricia Broen, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Communication Disorders, 205 Elliott 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. Phone: (612) 373-5302. 
Purpotr To describe the development of phonetic perception of approxinrwint consonants (r, I, y, 
w) by normal children; to investigate the relationship between perceptual and articulatory develop- 
ment in normal children; and to explore, possible perceptual deficits in children. with articulation 
disorders. 

Subjtcfi: 20 normal children, ages 2.1 1 to 3.5; 6 normal children, ages 4.0 to 4.5; and 6 children 
with articulation disorders who v^re referred for therapy, 

Mittiodi: Perception of three contrastsi?^ rake-lake, wake-rake, and wake-bake (control) were 
tested using real speech and computer generated synthetic speech tokens. The task was a two- 
choice picture pointing task. Articulation was, assessed using both an elicitation test (Templin- 
Darley) and an imitative test. Subjec^*were tested extensively in four to five, 1-hour sessiorw. 
Attention was maintained by behavioral control techniques. 

Findings: Normal 3- and 4-year olds perceive contrasts between initial approximants /r/, /y/, /I/, 
and /w/ whether or not they have mastered thp articulation of these phonemes- However, children 
who substitute /w/ for /r/ or produce distorted /r/ and /I/ make more errors in perception than 
.children who produce /r/ and /I/ without errors. 
Durition: September 1977-August 1980. 

Cooperating groupU): (1) National Institute of Mental Health; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration; Public Health Service; LLS, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(2) National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; National Institutes of Health; 
Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
PuMicationt: Strange, W. and Broeh, P.A. Perception and prochjction of approximant consonants 
by three-year olds: A first study. In G. Yeni Komshian, J.F. Kavanagh,and C.A. Ferguson (Eds.), 
Chltd phonology: P^rc^fithn 9nd production. New York: Academic Pr^s (in press). 
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42-OA-1 INTELLECTUAL PERFORMANCE OF CHILDREN IN THE LIGHT OF 80CI0CULTURAL 
J^ACTORS 

' InvMtigitoHt): Magdalena Sokolowska, Ph.D., Professor and Director, Department of Social 
Aspects of Health; and Anna Firkowska-Mankiewicz, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Institute of Phi- 
losophy aPJd Sociology, Polish Academy of Sciences, 72 Nowy Swiat, Warsaw, Poland 00-330, 
Phone: 267642, 

•*wrpo*t^ Phds© I: To examine the importance of urban, school, and socioeconomic factors for 
children's intellectual performance. Phase II: To identify the family factors stimulating or restrain- 
ing children's intellectual functioning. % 

Subjwts: Phase I: 14;238 Warsaw children born in 1963 (the whole birth cohort). Phase II: 1,171 
Warsaw children born in 1963 (unproportionato stratified sample). 

Mtthodt: During Phase I, the whole birth cohort of children born in 1963 aad living in Warsaw in 
1974 was given the Raven Progressive Matrices Test, Choynowski Word Knowledge Test, and the 
Grzywak-Kaczyrtska Arithmetic Test. Informatiqp was collected on the sociodennographic charac- 
teristics of families and on characteristics of schools and City districts. Multiple regression analysis 
has been used to establish the relative importance of school, district, and socioeconomic status 
factors on the children's nr>ental performance. During Phase 1 1 , an intensive family study was made 
of a sample of children identified and selected from Phase I on the basis of the Raven Test, The 
sample is unproportionally stratified to cover all cases scoring loss than 11 and more than 53 in 
rough scores on Raven and to undersample the mode. A representative sample of about 200 
children was also available. The Phase II investigation consists of (1) parents' interview at home, 
(2) a psychometric evaluation of children in schools, <3) clinical and neurological examinations in 
school health clinics, and (4) special referral centers according to the indication for referral. The 
family questionnaire focuses on the child's social history and the characteristics of the family 
environment; i.e., family housing conditions and resources, family lifestyle and leisure activities, 
cultural participation, division of labor, family integration and interaction, family pathology, etc. 
Psychological functioning was measured using the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the 
Vineland Scale of Social Maturity, the Bender-Koppit? Test (an index of emotionality), the 6tam- 
bak Test (eventual deficiencies in audible analysis) a reading test, two short tests constructed by a 
re^^arch team - the self-evaluation test and the motivation for learning test. Detailed pediatric and 
neurological examinations were conducted with a sbort psychiatric evaluation and supplementary ' 
laryngologic, oculistic, EEG, and other examinations if necessary. 

Findings: Mental performance was unrelated either to school or district factors. It was related to 
parental occupation and education in a strong and regular gradient. 
Duration: 1974-1979, 

Cooptrating group(t): U,S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publioationt: Firkowska, A. 0t 9I. Cognitive development and social policy. The contribution of 
parental occupation and education to mental performance in 11-year olds in Warsaw. Schnc0, 
1978,200, 1357-1362. 




42 DB 1 TWO CASE STUDIES IN COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT: A ».YEAR REPORT (1969-1978) 

InvtttiiHitor(t): Doreen R. Steg. Ph.D, , Professor; Anthony D'Annunzio, Ed. D., Associate Profes- 
sor, Cheryl Fox, M.S,, Research Specialist; and t^arilyn Gootman, Ph.D., Research Assistant, 
Department of Human Behavior and Development, Nesbitt College, Drexel University, 33rd and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104, Phone: (215) 895-2000, 

Purpose: To assess the effectiveness of SCILS early childhood program (Self-Controlled Inter- 
active Learning Systems) through a careful examination of the progress of individual children, 

Of 



Subjtcti: Ttio two most difficult childmn oncounterod in the SCILS Paxiram durirui the last 11 
y<>nrs, Cnsos A arui f 

M«lhodt: Anetiiotal arui test dnto are f>[Ovided on the two most difficult childreji, Cases "A" and 
"r," at the tirtu? of tfu!ir (jntry into the SCILS Program, at approxmiately 3. Records evalu- 
ation revealed A and T to be extrorr^ely inadequate learners; their intellectual functioning was 
retarded Severely, their psycholinguistic abilities impoverished, and their visual and perceptual 
skills were underdeveloped In order to assess the effectiveness of SCILS. these preintervention 
ftH:ofds wer(> c()mr>ared witfi f^ostanecdotal arid test data, which included comparative testkores 
or) the Wecf^sler Intellujenco Scale for Childr^tni (WlSC),Wide Rar)ge Arithmetic Test (WRA7), 
Sf)acfie Diagnostjc Reading Scale, and Wide Range Reading Test (WRRT). 

Findings: "A" lias cofUirumd to gam in IQ (during 1977 her WISC score was 110 high normal) 
<ind make progress ir) achievement. For tjxample, WHAT grade scores improved from 2.8 in 1974 
to 4.2 in 19/5, b.'S in 1976, and 5.9 in 1977. Word recognition scores (WRRT) ir^iproved from 3.8 
in 1974 to 4.5 in 1975, 5,5 in 1976. 6.8 in 1977, and 7.0 in 1978. Instructional level in reading 
comprehensiori improved from grade 2 in 1974 to grade 3 in 1975 and to grade 4 in 1976. Her 
currenr Sf)aclu? wisU uct loruil level is 6.6, indepiMident lev^l, 7.5. "A" is at or^ abov^Mjrade exrxH.ta- 
tion in cill thr major indices of achievemefit. "T" cx^rUiniks to gain in IQ (during 1977 hisWiSG 
S( ore was 1 1 1 high normal). His present WRRT score is 10.1 grade level. Instructional lev^^l on 
the S^>ache is currently 6.5, inde|,>endent level, 7.5. The children exemplify what might ocx:ur if 
early intervention is successful: anticipated deceleration is halted and the child begins to learn. 
Onct^ effective learning had occurred, these children began to rely increasingly on their cognitive 
processes and less and less on negative adaptation, 
buration: 1969 1978. 

Cooperating group(t): Bernard van Leer Foundation. 

Publicationt: Steg, O.R. ot al. Deviation amplifying processes and individual hurT)an growtf) and 
behavior In J. Rose (Ed.) , Advancas in cybernetics and systems. Proceedings of the International 
Congress of Cybernetics and Systerm, Oxford, 1972. New York; Gordon and Breach Science 
Editors, 1976 (Vol. III). 



42DB-2 CONSERVATION OF NUMBER, MASS, AND CONTINUOUS QUANTITY IN NAVAJO 
CHILDREN 

Invettigatord): Sandra J. Odell, PfijD.^ Program Specialist, Navajo Teacher Education, Develop- 
ment Program, Departr^Kv^t of ElerAentary Education, Onate 212, Univtusity of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131. Phone: (505) 277-6165. 

'Purpote: To initiate a description of the cognitive characteristics of Navajo children. 
Subject!: 12 girls and 12 boys at each age level; 5,6,7,9, 1 1 , ^nd 13 were drawn from Bureau of 
Indian Affairs scf^ools in isolated communities on the Navajo Reservation. They ar(^ full-blooded 
Navaios ar^d are first lar^guage Navajo sp^iakers. ^ 

Methods: In order to initiate a description of the cognitive characteristics of Navajo children, the 
present research investigates the ptirformance of Navajo cf^ldren on Piagetian conservation tasks of 
nurtiber, mass, and continuous quantity. Quantitative characteristics, with respect to sex and age, 
are being studied as well as the qualitative progression (6f difficulty in achieving consiKvation of 
number, mass, and continuous quantity. Specifically, NWajo children are administered Piagetian 
conservation tasks ol number, mass, and continuous quantity by five Navajo rt^search assistants. 
The tasks are aciministered ur>der the supervision of the experimenter with verbatim accounts of 
the tasks administrations recorded on cassette tapes. The verbatim records are substKiuently re 
viewed, translated, and analyzed by the experimenter and assistants. Each conservation task con- 
sists of a standard object and an equivalent object that can be made to vary quantitatively and 
perceptually (variable object). The materials for these objects in the number, mass, and continuous 
quantity tasks are, respi^ctively . 10 plastic disks, modeling clay, and water. The procedure for^a^ch 
task is to present the subject with the standard object and variable object in its, equivalent form, 
and have the .subject judge the quantitative equivalence of the two objects. Next, the variable 
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object is transformed perceptually, but not quantitatively, and the subje<:t aoain Mi^es the quanti- 
tative equivalence of the objects. Subjects who mako cor met juciomonts are classified as consorvers. 
Findinot: The incidence of conservation is low on the conservation tasks administered (71.4%of 
the subjects have been classified us nonconservers). Conservation is age related. Subjects younfler 
than 9 years have not conserved. At older ages there is a significant monotonic increase in 
conservation. Corwervation is task related. More conservation has occurred on the number task 
than on either of the other tasks. These data, obtained so far in Navajo children, agree with the 
Piagetian thesis that all children develop cognitively according to a predetermined order of stages. 
The low incidence of conservation among the Navajo children suggests a considerable f/m# f9ff in 
cognitive development for this group as compared to the dominant Western culture. This time lag 
is largely attributable to Navajo-cultural factors, ^h\d^ suggests that Piagetian theory may be 
ethnocentric. 

Duration: Spring 1978-Spring 1979. 

\ 

ELABORATION AND MEMORY DEVELOPMENT IN ADOLESCENCE 

lnv«ttis«torU): William D. Rohwer, Jr., Ph.D., Professor, Department of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 94720. Phone: (415) 642-7980. 

PurpoM: To verify certain propositions that stem from an elaborativo conception of the character 
of nnemory units, memory organization, and memory development; and to evaluate the hypothesis 
that age related differences in memory performance are caused by corresponding differences in 
two factors: elaborative propensity and event repertoire. 
Subjects: Approximately 200 public school students, ages 6 to 17. 

Mtthodt: In the project, the role of propensity will be assessed by manipulating eitf^er instruc- 
tions or presentation conditions, and the importance of repertoire will be determined by manipu- 
lating the elaborative difficulty of the information to be learned. These manipulations will be 
made in connection with the performance of subjects on two classes of tasks. Memory for ir>ter- 
item information will be studied by means of the methods of paired associates, free recall, and 
cued recall, in which elaborative difficulty will be varied with reference to normative data col- 
lected from widely different age groups. Developmental differences in intersentence memory, 
across the same age range, will be indexed by performance on prose learning tasks in which 
difficulty will be varied in terms of paragraph structure, and propensity varied by manipulations of 
context and instructions. 
Duration: July 1978-September 1979. 
Cooperating groups t): Spencer Foundation, Chicago, Illinois. 

EFFECTS OF TRAINING IN THE USE OF AN ORGANIZING STRATEGY WITH YOUNG 
INNER CITY CHILDREN 

lnvMtHlfitor<s): Davida R. Schuman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Diapartment of Commuriication 
Sciences, Kean College of .New Jersey, Union, New Jersey 07083; and Juliette Relihan, Ph.D., 
Greer-Woodycrest Children's Services, Hope Farm, Millbrook, New York 12545. 
PurpoM: To investigate the development of high level classification skills among young inner city 
children by using an organizing strategy. 

Subjects: 20 girls and 20 boys in 1st and 2nd grades from an inner New York City school. The 
subjects, representatives of a low income comrf^unity, were selected from those who had been 
successful on baseline performance and vocabulary. 

Mtthodt: The study focused on exploring the viability of training children in organizational 
strategies to help them with class inclusion proUlems. The study predicates that young children's 
failure to solve high level classification problems is caused by memory storage overload rather than 

by the logical structure of such tasks. The subjects were given jd test, based on the Scalogram 

J 
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Analysis of Classificatcxy Hf^hnvior (Kofsky, 1966)/!c) ciott^rmlne thoir oxoc? classifi<'ation InvtH; 
*ifui vot:al)ulary f)f(>tust to (itUHrniiru? th(>ir farniliaf ity with ttio ol)jocts aruj words us^uJ Jho tt^sts 
we.rtT'"5?Tlv(;.t(Hi for basolino btu'.auso thoy (Explain tho lK)iindarios and c.ontants of isolatmi ciossos. 
krH)wkHki(Xof which was a)nsiderod ossontial for tfio study. Childron who suca^ssfully cornplotod 
tfi(? first tfVoo tests of tfio classification scale (rc^^ernblanc.e. cx^nsistent, and exhaustive sorting) 
were oligibleyto participate, and they were assigned randomly to ex^xnirmntal and control groups. 
A curriculurA develo|.>ed f)reviously to b() used witli middle class, rural children (Relihan, 1976) 
was (MTH>loy<K^ to [)rovide the siib)erts with one straTe()y to ir^rease the efficient functioninc) of 
thtMf shoft ttnin memory In four conseciitivtMiuxMlr^js. subj(H:ts wertn^^<-^vid(^d with an orciani/imi 
strattHjy to fiel^*) tfiem work witfi tfie class inclusion problem and were trained individually for 15 
to 20 minutes t) day. 1 he coiilrol group curriculum provided direct training in classification skills 
hut did not use specific orgar)i/ationaf-strat(Kjy . An ef-fort was made to provide the exF:)erimental 
children with an oryani/iny ^rate<iy that could transferred from one situation to another. After 
four sessions, each child was fx^sttested using a parallel form of the pretest, and 4 to 6 weeks later,* 
was tested for retention using the prtMest again. 

'Findings: SevtnittH^i jKMi-tuit of tho-'i^ontro! and 71% of the (>Xfwrimental 1st gracJers a^f^ic^Kf 
[}eyorui tfu»ir prot(>.st l(»v(^l Sticoruf gradt* control group advarKernenT was 33%: exp(?rin:>ental group, 
()/% F^our to G w(?(^ks later, nMtMition test scores sliow^Ki that 13*K) of Xhv. controls and 58% of tfie 
expeririientals in 1st grade had mairitajned their fiigher level performance. Maintenance rate was 
47% for control and 86% for experimental 2nd graders. Chi-square analyses of the test data 
indicate that the observed frequencies of passing responses of both groups differed significantly at 
tfie .01 lev(H. Experimentals performed significantly better on the three higher level classification 
tasks than did \hv, controls. ThtJ^t^sults intHcate that the organizing strategy was an effective aid 
for \ho exf)(^rim(*rual training grotif), ptumitting^fiem to assign their short term memory resources 
to tfu? otfi(M optirationS ftUHJirtid of cl<iss inclusion y 
Duration: January 1978 completed. 



42DD 1 DEVELOPMENT OF A CONSTRUCT VALID PERCEPTUaLprOCESSING DIAGNOSTIC 

BAKERY \ 



Investigator(s): Lawr(?nce [- . MtHamed. Pfi.D.. Associatt? Prof(»ssor, Department of Psychology, and^. 



\1o\ 

Research Director. Motor DevtHof)m(?nt Cent(*r, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 44242. Phone: 
(210) 672-2335. 

Purpose: To produce a diagnostic instrument, as a prelude to programming intervention, that is 
construct valid (i.e., that is based on current constructs and findings in the areas of perceptual 
processing and neuropsychology) for learning disabled (LD) and neurologfcally impaired cfiildren. 
Subjects: Boys and girls, a(ies 5 to 12. including LD and neurologically impaired children. 
Methods: The irwestigators suggest tfiat one cannot simply diagnose {^^erc^ptual disorders and 
visual-motor deficiencies, etc. via an arbitrary taxonomy of perceptual or pera?ptual- motor skills. 
The design of the di<K]nostic battery rests oo tfie assumption that perceptual processing can be 
viewed as a hierarchical (stage) process in which activity at any stage can be modulated by inputs 
from earlier or higher stages. Three instruments have reached the stage of development where they 
are being evaluated and further developed in field trials, they are also being used in research 
attempting to determine wfiat aspects of |.)erceptual processing are being tapped by cx?rtain of the 
widely used perceptual batteries. Tfiese three instruments are for evaluatir)g the status of skills 
involved in form i^HMception and fornfi production. Tfie Contour Interaction Test examines the 
status of the child's initial sensory encoding caf)acities for form contours, particularly , inhibitory 
interactions from adiacent pattern contours. Tfie Visual Feature Detection Test and tfie Visual 
Feature Reproduction Test involve the detection and/or ability to copy accurately forms that 
differ in number, type, and configuration of form parameters. The two tests deal with stages in 
form rxirception that are subsift^uent to sensory encoding arid involve tfie synthesizing and elabo^ 
. ration of Wm) form components, fV1er7iory requiren^ents are not elaBbrate, aside frorn plans for 
reproducing certain form features. Tfie research consists of obtaining per forrTiance data on the 
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three tests from children from public schools and an LD intervenfion proflram. Also, data am beino 
collected on the same students using the VM! Test and a numbor of standard achiovomont tosts. 
The datTwill be used to determine the concurrent and predictive validity of the instruments. An 
analysis of the patterns of individual test performatice will be used to evaluate the rofintjmonts that 
can be mAle in the tests. The test instruments are at an early stage of development and are 
eyperirT>ental in content and approach. 
Duration: May 1978 May 1980. 
Cooparating groupU): Cleveland Foundation. 
PutHioatiom: Information is availabl^rom the investigator. 

CONCURRENT VAUDITY OF THE QUICK TEST 

InvattigatoHi): Nick A. DeFilippis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Kathleen Fulmor, B.A., Gradu- 
ate Student, Psychology Department, Augusta College, Augusta, Georgia 30904. Phone: (404) 
828 30T3. 

Purpoia: To determine the relationship of the Quick Test and tl>eWechsler Intelligence Scale, for 
Children-Revised (WISC-R) intelligence quotients in normal school a()e children; and to assess the 
effect? of age and level of intelligence on this relationship. 

8ub)«ctt: 120 boys and girls in grades 1, 4, and 7 of a parochial school in a community population 
9f 275,000. ^ 

Mtthodt: The Quick Test and WISC-R were administered tdl|^0 grade school children. A factorial 
design was implemented to assess the effects of age and level of IQ (WISC-R> on the relationship of 
the two tests. The range of Quick Test IQs for each level of WISC-R IQ at each age will be 
deterrriined. 

Findingt: The Quick Test and WISC-R intelligence quotients are highly correlated at all ages. 
However, bright 1st graders score consistently low on the Quick Test. The method of determining 
guessing for 1st graders is questioned. 
Duration: June 1978-March 1979. 



MEMORY AND ATTENTION IN INFORMATION PROCESSING: ADVANTAGED VS. 
DISADVANTAGED 

InvMtigttoHt): Vladimir Pishkin, Ph.D., Chief Research Psychologist, Professor of Psychiatry, VA 
Hospital and Heafth Sciences Cwter, University of Oklahoma, 921 fst.E. 13th Street, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 73104. Phone: (405} 272-9876, Ext. 390. 

PurpoM: To evaluate the concept identification performance of advantaged and disadvanjaged 
preschool children; and to assesk the rple oi irrelevant information and the related attentional and 
rtiemory requirements of the task. 

Subjtctt: 180 boys, ages 4 and 5, half in Head Start classes Jn a low socioecor)omic area and haW 
in private schools in a high socioeconomic area. The Head Start children are black, the private 
school children are white, and the evaluator is a white fenrvale. 

Mtthodt: The task is an individually administered two-category card sorting task with one rele- 
vant dimension. The subject's task is to sort a deckjg||Q6 stimulus cards^jnto the two slots, of a 
wood tray. The subject is informed whether he is ripRf wrong for each choice. When wrong, he 
is irjstructed to place the card in the correct slot before continuing. In the no cue conditions- 
subjects place the cards face down in the correct slot; in the specific cue condition, they place^ 
cards face up. Only one past correct instance is visible within each category. In the general cue 
condition, the cards i^re placed down, and subjects are shown cards depicting the levels of the 
relevant dimension as an example of one of the ways the cards will differ. For e>(ample, when form 
is thj? relevant dinr^ension, cards with a black outline of b square and black outline of a triangle are 
presented. No verbal labels of these attribute cards are provided by the evaluator, and the cards 
remain'face up on the table near the sorting tray throughout the task. 
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i#ki«niit It appMra that •rror rata j^lll incratM with incrattlng complexity of Information, There 
^a^rend for the diswivantaged children to utilize memory cues more effectively. Also, disadvan- 
^- tubjects appear to perform better when forjn'ii the relevant ^Jimehsion, * 
: June 1»77-December 1978. 
- :k^9nMpi*\: VA Medical Re^arch and Development Funds. 
•^^^T^t**** P«9^kin, v. and RaimuMen, E.A. Attention and nf)emorv cue»1n concept learninp 
as a' tgnctlon of task complexity and aoe. khmory mtd Co§nitfon, 1974, 2, 349-362. (2) Piihkio, 
V. §ti^»k Age, sex, amount and type-njf memory Information in concept learning Joumt/ of 
Exp0r/l^t1 Pwychohgy, 1967, 73, 121-124. (3) PIshkin, V. and Wolfgang, A. Number and type 
xvf. aval f»j^e Instances in concept learning. Joum»l of exp0rkmnfl Ptychology, 1966. 69, bS. 




or A PHILOSOPHICAL WORLOVIIW IN AOOLEtCINCE 

l'%'^\?^'t***'!!^ Assistant Professor, Departments of Psychology and 

^ 'r|,f(*u6ati^^^chers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 10027 Phone (212) 

philosophical concepts in the reasoning of 
.^^cenls; to <te^ine whether development in this domain takes the form of sequential stages, 
itece^V^, ordf^rgent paths of individual progress; and to explore the relation of philosophic 
^S?^y° religious SeveloprDent. 

Semiddi*, class Boston suburbanitas of predominantly Jewish and Irish ethnicity, four 
femal^g. ages' 10, 14, and 18; and three males and three females, ages 22 and 26, 

•ituqiesljj*^ 

^^^^D'^ Brough^ Jnterview, on concepts of self, mind, knowledge, truth, and^reality, is 
p^'^'^l^fi" «. sef^^tured manner. Responses are probed with further questions (following 
r\mV5^^^(^^htim tmtho<i). The structures of reasoning are. inferred using the Weberian 
( method *S|^he^cOfptri^ti(#n of ideal typologies (following Kohlberg's work). The sequence of 
structure i?^tt^ring isi)eingf4efined through a longitudinal follow-up (1973, 1975, 1977) and 
with referem^to progress. ^oj^ch individual along other established developmental dimensions 
.(e.g., moral^^jrrwnt j^teges,1bgico-mathematic8l stages). The role of adolescent philosophy in a 
broader .cogri.a^and gpiion ^cont^t is being studied by using an Erikson-type interview and 
through an J*\t^l^^v devisecj,;byi't#8uthor to explore concepts of work, class, politics, ideology 
and relig.6n.^^gfcN^d that^ntually it will be possible to apply the dialogue analysts methods 
of BerRowit^^i^^nd^Broufl^n to the analysis of /Vj//oMpA/c <//a/o»«» between adolescents. 
This Pi^ocess M|^c»d to nr>edl|^ the pfogressive development of SQphisticated world views and 
the ability toln>^Jfe)oct nfiaterlStlst and idealist philosophies. 

Findings: q^nf*'^tlfiablerpnd recurr^t structures of adolesoant philosophy have already been 
characterized. In general, a predOalisl(c'(i^ildhood phase appears to give way to a dualistic philos- 
ophy in adolescence (separating mind^and body, reality and appearance), which is mediated if not 
resolved, in adulthood. ' ' \ 

Duration: 1973-1980. / 
Oooptrating tfroup(s): Spenoer Foundation. 

PuWIoatlons: (1) Broughton, J.M. and Freeman-Moir, D.J. (^d^.) Jh9 foundatlom of cognlthm- 
dtvkjpnwjtt/ theory. New York: Johnson-Ablex (In press). (2) Berkowitz, M.W.; Gibbs, J.C ; and 
Broughton, J.M. Peer dialogue and moral development acceleration. In PmcMd/ngt of th9 7th 
AnnuM/ M»0ting of th* Soc/ty for Pl^ and th0 Hoping Profmtiom. Uhiven>ity of Southern 
California (in press). (3) Broughton, J.M. and Zahaykevich, M. Penjonality and ideology in ego 
development. In V. Trinh van Thao (Ed.), L» DMtctfqu* d'Au/ouMJiui. Pt^rh: Anthropos (in 
press). (4) Broughton, J.M. The development of mind/body concepts. In R W Rieber (Ed ) Mind 
•nd Body. New York: Academic Press (in press). (5) Broughton, J.M. The limits of' formal 
thought In R. Mosher (Ed.), >»fltoAa*:«r»f •rt^^.t/ow.rBerkeley: McCutche^n Publishing Company 
(m press). (6) Broughton, J.M. Towards a developnrwntal psychology of metaphysics and episte- 
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mology. In W, Damon (Ed.), Social cognftlon. San Fronclsco: vlossoy Bass (in pross), (7) Broiigh 
ton, J,M, Dialectics and moral devtilopmwit idoolo^jy. In P. $v\m\i (('(ij, ReBdhffs In moml 
mkK9tlon. New York Winston, 1978, (8) Broughton. J.M. Th« coonitiw dowlopmcM^tal approach 
to moxf^\\\yf. Journal of Mormt Educ&thn, 1978, 1(2), 81 96, 

42 DF 1 PROBLEM SOLVING IN YOUN(^ CHILDREN 

InvattigatorU): Sara W. Lundsteen, Ph,D,, Profossoj, Dof^aitrnont of I dwcatior), North Texas Statn 
University, Denton, Texas 76203. Phone: (817) 788- 2231. 

Purpoit: To understand the nature of creative problem solving, espi^cially involving divergent 
thinking; to Investigate approaches that may be usocf to educate young children, which will foster 
the developrrtent of creative problem solving; and to examine the proa«s of creative problem 
solving cross culturally in Sweden and America in \hxm domains: social (affective), cognitive, and 
aesthetic 

Sub|act$: Approximately 15 girls and boys, ^y?t 6. in oach o< four Swedish kindorgarTon class- 
rooms wert tested to collect baseline data. Later, a random sarYiple of seven childreri were chosen 
each classroom for more intensive study. 



thodi: After 2 v^ks of baseline data collej^tion, teachers involved the randomly selected 
subsiimpfe ip a pretest discussion stimulai^d by a pupp<u with a problem. Tt^is videotaped session 
was transcribed, trans latecj^ and analyzed. Two more Samples were collected during the year at 
\qually spaoGK^ intervals during the intervention stage. These, along with diaries, consultant obser- 
vations, and sorne final tasks of problem solving for'' the three domains furnished the s.tudy data. 
The intervention (which consisted of workshops, monthly conferences, alf^d discussion of the 
videotapes with the teachers acting as research collaborators) were designed to give the teachers 
more objective defirrhions of kinds of problems, alternative strategies, and alternative routes to 
problem resolutions, vMaterials consisted, for example, of puppet scripts designed to assist the 
teachers in fashioning their own problematic episodes from books for young children, activity at 
centers for individuals and pairs, etc. An attempt will be made to develop models for franr>eworks 
of problem solving in the Swedish schools and to con^pare them with reflective models of what 
actually occurs before and after interventions in Anrk^rican kindergartens. 
Duration: September 1977-August 1978. 

Ptiblicationt: Lundsteen, S.W, ChiMrtm le^m to communicate, Englewood Cliffs; Now Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 197& ^ . . 

42-DF 2 . EVALUATION OF SCIENTIFIC REASONINQ ABILITY IN NATURALIsYlC AND LABDRA 
TORY SETTINGS 

' V - 

lnv6ftigator(s): W,M, Laetsch, Ph.D., Director; and Ivlarcia Linn, Ph,D,, Research Psychologlll^ 
Lawrence Hall of Science, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720. Phone: (41&L 
642-3679. 

Purpoia: To investigate the effects of naturalistic- and laboratory contexts on adolescents' logi 
reasoning ability; and to examine the specific factors that may cause differential success in control 
, ling variables tasks: (1) the subjects' preconceptions about task variables and variable saliency, (2) 

the subjects' previous experience with task context, and (3) the role of other abilities such as 
cognitive style and processing capacity, 

iSubjactt: 900 girls and boys, in grades 7, 9, and 11, drawn from three schools in economically 
diverse areas, a school from a semirural vvorking class community; a school from a racially mixed, 
middle class community; and a school from an upper middle class area, 

Mathodt: Laboratory and naturalistic tasks that require a controlling variables strategy for suc- 
cessful performance will be administered to groups and as interviews using a design appropriate for 
correlational analysis. Pilot study findings suggest that studerits demonstrate controlling variables 
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»tr8t«ni«s on somo fosks hut fiot on othors This study will invostii)at« what t.isk v.iriablos c.iust) 
such c|iffnf«n(i»l fXii for nitmct!. Studunt re»spons«s will ho anuly/od rolovant to tht« prohlom contoxt 
lind pr«K:onctHttiofis about tht) task vanablos. In tho first s«rios of oxp<uifTMuits, th(< (xxKMoiity of 
M>n:«l rtiasoning ability across diffenmt prot)lem contexts will be establish<3d. Naturalistic tasks 
will inclucfo dotof rnininij liow to catch fish or what causes an allorxiy. Laboratory tasks yvill be 
similar to those us«d by Infwidor and PiagtM. Subsequent studios will investigate the relative 
importance of various task fiK:tors. Factors such as problem solviny stratofly, procona)ptions about 
variables, or variable s^iliency will bo manipulated oxperimontally Implications for understanding 
what devolops during miolfttconni and for designing sciena) curricula will be considmod. 
Findinot: Rosttarch to (into suggests that ability to'porform IMwratory ancJ naturalistic tasks is 
d(!(x;(Kfc(it on previous ox^Huiences - planned res*)arch will clarify tfus finding, fcxamination of the 
correlates of formal tfiouglit suggests that tho formal thought construct is not well defined. 
Relationshi(« Lwtwwn formal thought, fluid ability, and field de^>ondena./indep(!ndena> rmiuiro 
scrutiny. 

^ Duritjon: July 1978 July 1980. 

Cooperating group(t): National Scit>nc«> l-oundation, Res<»arch in Scitmco I ducation. 
PuUications: (1) Linn, M.C. Cognitive stylo, training and formal thought. Child Devif/opmvnt {in 
press). (2) F\)los, S.M. and Linn, M.C. Pitfalls and pendulums. Formtl Operator, 1978, 1(2), 9-11. 

(3) Linn, M.C. Formal o^rations: Construct or conglomerate. Formal Optntor, 1978, 1(4), 2-4. 

(4) A paper presented at the Western Regional Meeting of tho Society for Research in Child 
Development, San Francisco, 1977. Pulos, S.M. and Linn, M.C. Inconsistencies in ^wrformance 

, across formal tasks. (5) Pulos, S.M. and Linn, M.C. Formal operations: Fact or artifact. 
ings of the Eighth Annual UAP-USC Confemnca on Plagat and the Halping Profas$ions, 1977, (6) 
Linn, M.C. Adolescence Diseasi', disorder or disaster. Book review of AusubcLD.P. ff^ a/. Theory 
and problems of adolescent development. 2nd t dition. New York Grune and Stratton, 197|7, and 
Contemporary Psychology (in press). 

42-OG-1 PERCEPTION AND COGNITION IN THE OBJECT CONCEPT 

lnve«tigator(«): Karen Simonoau, Ph.D., Professor, and Th^rflse Gouin Decari(>, Pti.D., Prof(>ssor, 
Department of Psychology, Uniw'rsity of Montreal, P.O. Box 612B, Montreal QuebtH Canada 
H3C 3J 7 . Phone: (514) 343 6494. 

Purpose: To determine the age of'acquisition of pff/rapfua/ p^J^nanence and the effect of training 
in the coordination of schemes and perceptual permanence on object pt^rmanence behavior. 
, Subjects: 45 infants (divided into threi) groups of eight males and seven femalosH .seen between 
ages 3 and 4 months, 12 of whom were also se*!n at age 5 months. 

Methods: Tests of object ^%rmanence (eight items), the coordination of schemes (four items), and 
a test of t-K>rceptual p<?rmanence (10 responses) were developed. All subjects were tested on the 
. ^ three tests at ages 3 and 4 months in the university laboratory. Group X (no training) was retested 

at 5 months. E-X(x;ri mental groups w(?re trained in the home on seven occasions between 3 and 4 
months in the coordination of schemes (Group CS) or in perceptual permanence (Group PP). 
Training in the coordination of schemes encouraged the coordination of the schemes of vision, 
^ prehension,. and sucking. Training in perceptual permanence encouraged confrontations between' 
n-»ovement m(\ position in a visual tracking situation. 

Findinfls: Perceptual permanence, as indicated by an elihiination of erroneous tracking respons<?s, 
was not attained by 5 months of atje. The superior performance of Group CS to other groups on' 
object (wrrnanence tasks at 4 months supported the Piagetian claim tfiat the object cona^pt 
develops from t1^ coordination of .schemes. 

Duration: February 1976-completed. » 

Cooperating groupis):" University de Montreal, Comity d'Attribution des Fonds Internes de Re- 
cherche. > 
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42400-2 DEVELOPMENT OF A PERCEPTUAL MOTOR RATING SCALE FOR CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ERS TO RECORD CHILD BEHAVIOR 

InvMtlsatorU): Roba Garvey, Ed.D.; »id Thomas R. Kimball, M.S., Research Assodatos; Margaret 
Fleming,. Ph.D., Director, Division of Research and DeU^lopn>ent; and Marilyn J. Fisk, M.S., 
Supervisor, Elementary Physical Education, Clevt^land City Schools, 1830 East Sixth Street, CIcwe- 
land, Ohio 441 14. Phone: (216) 696^2929. 

PuipoM: lo develop a 28-item rating scale for classroofi) teachers to recx^rd c^iildren's behavior , m 
order to facilitate assessmefit of the effects ol Sfxnial iu^ividuali/od p^Ma^ptual -motor training 
(yer^erally providtKl by the physical education sfxu:ialist) u^x^n childron's functioning in \\m} rtxHjIar 
dassroom setting. 

Sub}#ct«: Pre-post results were available for (501 primary grade children (not tabulated by sex) in 
three project arid two control schools -~ all eligible for Title I funds. First graders included 193 at 
project schools and 151 at control schools, the othtu 257 wore approximately equally divided 
l>elween grades 2 and 3 at two of tlni project schi)c)ls. 

Mtthodt: Fourteeti tem:hers raXod each pupil in Oc:toi)ef 1976 and May 1977. The rrwthodolftgy* 
included (1) factor analysis: varimax rotation usir^j principal components with iterations; {^) 
reliability estimation: interitem and item/factor-score correlations; and (3) multivariate ANCOVA: 
2x5x3 nested design; postrating scores as dependent variables, prerating scores as <X)variates. 
Findiff>gi: Preliminary stattetical analyses of pre-post results yielded four factors, and for 344 first 
graders, several significant differences between project and control schools and among classes. 
Additional analyses of results for 601 children (grades 1 through 3) cor>firnf>ed the^'emergence of 
these four de^>endent factors (intercorrelations of .00 to .08) whtni full (5-digit) loadings on all 
items <were used, regardless of rTiagnitude. The independence of factors vanished, howev<^r, with 
two attempts at single-digit iterri loadings — ptuhap)s becaust^ st^veral items loaded heavily on more 
than one factor. 
Dunrtion: 19^-continuing. 

CooptratirHI group(t): Ohio Department of Education, Disadvantaged Pupil Prograin.Funds. 
Publicatiom: A paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 1978. 



^ 42-DQ 3 VISUAL SERIAL SEARCH: A DEVELOPMENTAL PERSPECTIVE 

^v«ttigator(t): S. Viterbo McCarthy, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology, Regis College, 
235 Wellesley Street, Weston, Massachusetts 02193. Phone: (617) 893-1820; and Karyn Matonis, 
Ph.D. Candidate, Research Assistant, Departriient of Psychology, Tufts University. Medford, 
Massachusetts 02155. 

PurpoM: To discover whether a developmental pattern exists in performance on visual search 
tasks with letters and numbers; and to assess the applicability of past research to younger subjects 
and/or the tirDe onset for faster visual serial search of numbers than letters. 
Subi«ctt: 166 girls and boys from seven private schools in suburban Massachusetts, Approxi- 
mately equal numbers of boys and girls were tested af each of four grade levels: 3d, eth, 9th, and 
12th. 

Methods: A repeated measurement design was used in a task that involved connecting numbers 
from 0 to 25 and letters from A to Z in order. The se^iuena^ of the tasks was counterbalanced 
across subjects and a 30-sec^nd delay existed between tasks for all. subjects. The subjects were 
tested individually by a female experimenter. Instructions were given (appropriate to grade level) 
to connect the rjumbers or letters in order as fast as possible. For each task, time in seconds was 
recorded from the signal to begin until subjects arrived at the last target. To determine if a 
^ significant difference existed between numbers and letters in all grades, t-tests for paired obser- 
vations were carried out; all t tests were significant to at least the ,05 level; and numbers were 
searched significantly faster than letters in all cases. To examirie the data developmer) tally , a 
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dlff©rw)o« score was obtained by subtrectlng numbent tlrrie from letters time for alt subjects. A 
Jiimplo analysis of variana^ ai:ross grades on the difference scores yielded an F (3,139) -6.07, 
p< 001. After multiple comparisons were made to determine the location of the variance, it wss 
found Xhax the t test values for 3d vs. Gth grade, as well as 6th vs. 9th grade, were significant at the 
,05 level, although p > .05 for 9th vt. 12th grade. 

FliKlingi: A significant difference* existed between numbers and letters in all grades, but this 
difference generally decreased from 3d to 12th grade. At each grade level (i.e., 3d, 6th, 9th, and 
12th) visual serial search for numbers was slgnificimtly faster than serial search for letters. 
Duration: January 197&June 1979. 
Ooopanting groupU): National Science Foundation. 

PublioatkNU: The following referefices are fo» adult samples; (1) McCarthy, S.V. Visual serial 
search across nt>mber and letter sets. /V/capfa»/ 9nd Motor Skfiti, 1976, 43, 311-314. (2) 
McCarthy, S.V. Visual serial search for letters, Roman and Arabic numbers, f^/t^tu^ $nd Motor 
Sklff9, 1974, 38, 1077-1078. (3) McCarthy, S.V. and Dillon, W. Visual serial search for Arabic and 
Roman numbers. /V/rvfa#/ mid Motor Skllts, 1973, 37, 128-130. (4) McCarthy, S.V. Visual serial 
search p(^rt4>rrTiana^ for numtwr and letter xarqels. Joum^/ of Exp^r/nwit^f Pgycf^ofogy 1972 95 
233-234. 



YOUNG CHILDREN'S COMPREHENSION OF PERSON PRONQUNS 

InmtigatorU): Janet B. Steig, Ed.M., Assistant Professor, Department of Communication Sol- 
ena)s. Keen College of New Jersey, Union, New Jersey 07083; and Marjorie R. Arnold, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor, Graduate School of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 08903 Phone (201 ) 247^ 1 76& 

PurpoM: To investigate young children's understanding of person pronouns. 

Sub|«cti: 30 white, middle class, native English-speaking children: 5 boys and 5 girls in each of' 

three age groups: 2!6, 3%, and 4Vi years. 

Mtthodi: The experimenter and a male and a female adolescent were seated at a table across from 
the subject. Before testing, each subject was asked to indicate which adolescent was the boy and 
which was the girl. A teddy bear (which was the referent for "it") and four blocks were on the 
table. Subjects were asked to respond to instructions requiring them to distinguish pronouns on 
the bo^s of number, person, and case. Three cases (subjective, objective, and genitive) were tested 
for each of the following pronouns: I, you, he, she, it, w^, and they. Data were analyzed so that 
comparisons could be made to predictions from linguistic features analysis. 
FiiMingi: Only partial support was found for this theoretical approach. As predicted, singular 
forms were comprehended better than plural ones. However, with respect to person, first and 
second person pronouns were easiest, but only for singular forms; and, contrary to the hypothesis, 
no effects wore found for case. 
Duration: Completed. 

Publicctioni: A paper presented at the Southeastern Conference on Human Developrrtent, At-^ 
lanta, Georgia, April 1978, ' . 



EVALUATION OF PROCEDURES FOR SCREENING PRESCHOOL CHILDREN FOR SIGNS 
OF IMPAIRED LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

InvtttigatorU): Lynn S. Bliss, Ph.D.; and Doris V. Allen, Ph.D., Associate Professors, Department 
of Linguistics, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 48202. Phdne: (313) 577^2424. 
Purpot#: To develop a valid screening t^t to identify normal and impaired language development 
in preschool children. 

Subjects: 500 preschool children, ages 30 to 48 months, are to be tested in each of two data 
collection phased - race and socioeconomic status will be systematically controlled. 



MMlHMli: In Phase 1, subjects received three screening tests jind a complete lenguage assessment 
battery. The screoneoi were speech pathologists. The assessors also were speech pathologists with a 
minimum of 2H years' professional experience. Data analysis showed no single test had sufficiently 
high validity in detecting impaired language behavior. Valid items from the thrt>o tosts stuved as 
prototypes for a new screening test to be administered by paraprofessionals in Phase- 2. Assess- 
ments will b^ made again by experienced speech pathologists. ^ 
Duration: September 1 976^1 une 1979. t 
Cooperating groupU): National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders and 
Stroke; National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health. Ldu- 
cation. and Welfare: 

Publioatiom: Rep^^rt?^ will l>e availabN^ from the National lnstitut<^ o\ NouioloiiiaU and Communl 
cative Disorders and Stroke- 

424»M SENSORIMOTOR BASIS OF LANOUAQE 

InvtstlgatorU): Anne Lindsay Carter, Ph.D., Postdoctoral Fellow. Institute bf HunfW ^earning. 
University of California, Berkeley, California 94720. Phone; (415) 642-6000. 
PurpoM: To uncov<^r the cognitive processes wfiereby human nonlinguistic communication a>mes 
to be dominated by lipguistic structures. 

Sub|act$: Four intefligent and healthy children: one boy and three girls, ages 1.0 to 2.0 born of 
college educated, middle class parents. Two children were firstborn offspring; two were second- 
born offspring. For the purposes of cross-linguistic comparison, a Hungarian-learning infant if 
^ included in the sample. 

Mtthoflf: The communication of one infant between ag^ 12 and 24 months has been analyzod. 
Data are abstracted from videotapt^s of 10 successive 1-hour play sessions throughout the 2nd year 
in order to detail the nature ot'the transition from the ihfant s use of communication (based, both 
in form and function, on sensorimotor intelligence) into his later use of communication which is 
still about the s^orimotor world but is conveyed by verbal proposition. Phenonr>ena presently 
being analyzed include: the development bf 1st morphfinr>es with stable significance; early com- 
municative patterns that persevere beyond the development of syntactic ruleS; redundancy and 
generalization in sensorimotor communicatioital inteflsity markers often superimposed on com- 
municative schemata to indicate urgency; the process whereby a parent establishes or alters the 
signification of infant signals; infant strategies to clarify a communication that is misunderstood 
by the hearer; and infant rules of discourse. The current videotaping project involves, for each of 
the children monthly, 1-hour recordings of his^er interaction with mother. Video equipment is 
taken to the homes for naturalistic observations. 

Findingt: Early communication divides naturally into eight dirYierrsions of communication repre- 
sented by eight gestural-vocal schemata, each with its own specific and invariant communicative 
• purpose. Findings are documented in Publications Jisted below. 
Duration: 1971-1981. 

Coopariting group(s): (1) National Institute of Mental Health; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(2) National Science Foundation. ' * 

Publioationi: (1) Carter, A.L. Prespeech meaning relations. In M. German and P. Fletcher (Eds.), 
Studfft in lBngu§g0 acqultMon. London: Cambridge University Press (in press). (2) Carter, A.L. 
The disappearance schema. In E. KeBX\mAt(^X:Studlm In devehpmentnl pragmBtfct. New York: 
Academic Press (in press). (3) Carter, A.L. From sensori motor vocalizations to words: A case 
study. In N. Waterson and C. Snow (Eds.), The chvelopment of communketfon. London: Wiley, 
1978. 127-138. 
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MOTHER-CHILD CONVERSATION AND THE CHILD'S ACADEMIC SKILLS 



ERIC 



lnv«fUg.tor(i): Donald I . Alloii, Ph.D., Piofo.ssor, Dopattrmnt of St)doio«y, Oklahoma State 
University, Siillw«l«t, Oklahoma 74074. Phono: (406) 624:6106; and Rebecca F. Guy, Ph.D., 
Assooiatt) Professor, Doparttnoni of Sociology, fvlemphis State Uniwrsity, Memphis Tonnes- 
sot) 381 11. 

Purpose: To dotnonstrate tho application of mictoanalysis to conversational source material in the 
fitild of soriokHjy iisini) coniputoi ptocossitig of (1) vmhalim ttansctipis of live conversations, and 
_ (7) voll.uio nnnkH) output of ttni i.uh) tocotdet for investi{)i»tion of articulation dynamics in live 
(Xinv(>ts;uion, <!,!() to <\o\o,m\nv the oxtunt and powot of convotSHtioniil skilk to predict children's 
actidemic fxirfot rDanc<i. 

Subjs'ctt: Initially 128 firstborn children, {hh? 6, recorded at end of the year in kindergarten. Of 
, those, a final sample of 106 children were recx)rded 12 months later talking alone to mother and 
Isl (jrade teacher. Half wore boys, half v«)re girls, fialf wtiro bla<:k, half were white. All wereyn 
.ippaient good hfallh iind were fr{H> of Sfxxu h aruf hearing defects. 

Methodi: 1 he suhiects w.mo given n 30 minute standard lest in reading (worj^ retxjgnilion), matho- 
malt(^ (addition and subtraction and ability to count grouped objects), and writing (imaginative 
^ story composition) . Fivtv minute recordings were made on a st^eorecorder loading the adult more 
loudly on Track 1 and tho child more loudly on Track 2. Exact vocalic transcriptions of 340 
siunples of conver^iation have been completed since 1975. Provision for syllable counts on the 
transcripts was accomplished by embedding hyphens as syllabki markers. Exact measures include 
vocabulary range, word and syllable output, and classification by grammatical type of output, 
inclucfing as-serliotis, (uwslions, affirmative and negative supports, fragrmntaiion, laughter, and 
inletiections, acccninled t)y a(H\ sw, and raa> of child, and by position of the adult. Analysis of 
the data is wnlinuing on an Inierdata minicomputer which incorporates a digitizer. The digitizing 
f)rogram samples eadi of tfie two stereo tracks 5p times per second, yielding 90,000 data points 
for each diild in the ifiree conversation samples. The interpreter program is being adjusted to yield 
a valid syllable count. The rc»sulting data set will contain digital values for the maxima of all 
^ syllables, together with the real lime interval between syllables, syllable strings, and actors. 

Findings: Re()rt>ssion analysis shows a slight positive relation between writirig performance and 
various nuuisutes (.^^.tli.! child's vocal output. Tliere are also several significant retiression relation- 
ships (Of ttie reading ami mathematics perfoimana? measures, but the effects are relatively weak. 
Duration: June 1974 June 1980. 

Publications: A paper presented at the Ninth World Congress of Sodology, Upsala Sweden 
August 1978. ] . ■ ' ' ' 

42-DH5 LANGUAGE ACQUISITION OF BILINGUAL CHILDREN: A SOCIOLINGUISTIC 
PERSPECTIVE 

Investigatbrfs): Alvino E. Fantini, Ph.D., Director, Department of Language Education, School 
for International Training, Kipling Road, Brattleboro, Vermont 05301. Phone: (802) 257-7751. 
Purpose: To examine sodolinguistic development irf bilingual children through longitudinal obser- 
vation. 

Subjects: A boy. age 10. and a girl. ;kjo 5, both bilingual in Spariish ar)d English and observed since 
birth. , - 

/Method^: The current research is a longitudinal case study that began at the birth of each child. 
Data liave bw^n collected systematically through speech diaries, taped voice recordings, and oc^ 
casional videotapes. Analysis has focused primarily on sociolinguistic development; i.e., how the 
diildren learn to differentiate language systems, how they become awar^ of their bilingua'lity, code 
switching and its rel?tion to the social variables, language attitudes, the influence of socialization 
on developing bilingualism and its effects on language usage and stylos, and transfemnce across 
languages. The children are c-ompared fxoriodically to monolingual children of Spanish and English 
to asa;rtain how they relate to the norms of monolingual populations. j 
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Findingt: A case study of the male subject hds imn published providing findings u?. age 5. See 
Publications below. 

Duration: July 1968-continuing. ^ , 

Coop«rttiiiggr(Mip($): National Endowment for the Humanities. 

PiiblioatkMii: 0) Fantini, A.E. Emerging styles in child speech. Th0 BlllngimI ft0vi0w/L§ rt^vfit^ 
B//fngu9, Fall 1978, (2) FantinI, A.E. Bilingual behavior and social cues: Case studied of two 
bilingual children. In M, Paradis (Ed.) , A9)0ct$ of biUngimlim). Montreat: Hornbeam Press, 1978. 
(3) Fantini, A.E. Sodal cues and language choice. Case study of a bilingual child. In P.R. Turner 
(Fd.), BillnguBlfim In th0 Mouthwnt. Tucson: University of Ari/ona Press, 1977. (4) Fantini, A.E. 
Bilingual acquisition: The need for a sociolinguistic persr)ective. M0xtmo/ Joamwf, Fall and Winter, 
1976, 1(3 and 4). (6) Fantini, A.E. Lsrvov^ 9cquf$itlon of # bi Ungual child: A 9oclolingul$tic 
'p§np0Ctfv9. Brattleboro, Vermont: The ExperirVienl Press, 1976. 



424)H^ ACQUIRINO LANGUAGE IN THE COMMUNICATIVE CONTEXT 

^ InvattigatorU)*- Marilyn Shatz, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Departnr^ent of Psychology, Human 

Performance Center, University of fvlichigan, 330 Packard Road, Ann Arbor, Midiigan 48104. 
Phone: (313) 764-B275. 

Purpott: To investigate the relative importance of input variables on the child's induction of 
language. 

Subj^ott: Children, ages 12 to 30 months, from white, middle class homes (number and sex 
dependent on the particular study). 

Mtthodt: Several studies are in progr^fs. Sonr>e include observation of maternal behavior in natu- 
ralistic play settings. Others involve manipulation of the context in a variety of ways, in order to 
examine children's responses to language under differing contextual conditions. A language enrich- 
ment study is also being carried on which examlries input variables like temporal contiguity of 
, presentation and position in the sentence as factors in the acquisition of particular grammatical 
forms. 

^ Duration: July 1977-July 1980. 
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42 EA-1 THE THREE WISHES TEST FOR ADOLESCENTS 

lnv«ttf0ator(s): C. ^Andrew Pigg, M.D., Chairman; and Carol J. Weyland, Ph.D., Senior Psycholo- 
gist, Department of Adolescent Medicine, Children's Hospital National Medical Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20010. Phone: (202) 745^2178. 

Purpott: To establish the usefulness ot the Three Wishes Test as a projective test technique for 
teen-age. patients. 

Sub|#cn: 219 Adolescent Clinic outpatients of Children's Hospital Nation3l Medical Center, 
Washingtor^, D.C. 

Mtthods: Results of th^ Three Wishes Test were sorted into categories identical to those used in 
the initial study established for latency thrqugh the acfblescent years (12 to 18). In addition, new 
response categories were scored relating to adolescent personality developrwnt and to the nodical 
setting in which the wishes were elicited: concreteness vs. abstraction; fantasy vs. realism; egoism 
vs. altruism; and denial vs. mention of medical problem. It was hypothesized that if the test 
reflects meaningful dimensions of the teen-ager's personality, then age, grade in school, sexual 
maturation (Tanne|, staging), sex, social class, and illness of the respondent will be correlated 
significantly with the Hind of wish he reports. \ 
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FifNHn«i: Rwearch results support the hypothMls except for the variable of sex. This sufjoests that 
the Three Wishes Test does reflect clinically meaningful psychological characteristics of adoles- 
cents and contributes useful Information to the physician's interview. 
Duratioo: January 1978-cpmpleted, . \ 

\ PubtkMiont: A paper presented at the Society for Adolescent Medicine Meeting, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 1978. 

\ 

1 

42 EA-2 BEHAVIQRAL ONTOOElNY IN NEWBORNS 

InvMtloatorU): Maus E. Grossmann, Ph.D., Professor, and Karin Grossmanri, Lehrstuhl fOr 
Psycho^ogie IV, UniversitJt Regensburg. D^OO Ragensburg, Federal Republic of Germany 
Phone: 0941/9433814. 

PurpOM: To collect extensive information on the developmental conditions of 50 German new- 
t borns through their first 2 years of life. 

Subitctt: 49 newborns and their families selected randomly. 

Mtthods: The children are observed from birth until their second year of life. The Brazelton 
Neonatfll Assessment Scale was administered three times during each child's first 10 days of life, 
and each child-mother dyad was videotaped three times during their stay in the maternity ward.' 
Home visits including interviews and detailed observational records were made at agds 2, 6, and 10 
months. Each mother-child dyad (when the children were 12 months old) and each father-child 
dyad (when children were 18 months old) werQ given the Ainsworth Strange Situation Test. At age 
2 a series of new home visits was performed in order to investigate the reorientation of the families 
related to their toddler's widened interests. Ttje children's development will be analyzed in con- 
nection with experimental conditions during the mothers' hospital stay: Group I mothers experi- 
enced routine delivery and routine treatment in the {paternity ward. Group II mothers experienced • 
early contact for 20 to 40 minutes approximately 20 minutes after delivery. Group III mothers 
experienced daily extended contact during their 8- to 10-day stay in the hospital. Grc^up IV 
mothers had both early and extended contact with their children. ' ' 
Findings: A greater percentage of children was labeled "insecure" on the basis of the Ainsworth 
criteria. Mothers evince highly predictable social behaviors upon the eye opening of their newborn 
children. Other initial results, which are very complex, rely mainly on the concept of attachment 
and focus on emotional as well as factual support of the children's interests during the second 
year. 

Duration: January 1977-Dec8mber 1980. 
OooparatinggroupU): Stiftung Volkswagenwerk. 

PuMieationt: (1) Grossmann, Klaus E. Emotionale und soziaje Entwicklung im Kleinkindalter. In 
H. Rauh (Ed.).j9hrbuch fOr Entwicklungtptychologh, Band 1. Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1978. (2) 
Unpublished paper, available from the investigator: Grossmann, Klaus E. Die Entwicjclung sozialer 
Beziehungen in den ersten beiden Lebensjahren. (The development of social relationships during 
the fitBt two years of life.) * 

42.EF-1 YOUNG CHILDREN'S CONCEPTS OF DYING AND DEAD ^ 

Inveftlgrtor(f): Otto Weininger, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Applied Psychology, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, University of Toronto, 252 Bloor Street West, Toronto! 
Ontario, Canada M5S 1 V6. Phone: (416) 923-6641, Ext. 564. 
PurpoM: To investigate and try to understand children's concepts of dying and dead. 
Subjactt: 30 Boys and 30 girls, ages 4 to 9, attending one school located in a middle diass, urban 
- area and from intact families who have n6t experienced parental separation or death. The children 
did not have any unusual emotional or physical problems. 
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Msthod*: The child was mtrmJuced to the interviewer, who said he was someone interested in 
findir>g out how children play with som« toys and what they think about some things. In the play 
proQftduro, the interviewer prosent«J the materials saying, "The doll is very sick and is going to 
die" alternated with ''The doll was very sick and is now dewd." The discussion part of the sesSjon 
consisted of four que?tions devised by^Koocher (1974) . "What makes things die?" "How do y^i 
make things come back to life?" "When will you die?" and "What wilThappen when you die?" If 
the child declined to answer after some encouragenrwnt, he/she was not pressed, and the discussion 
aianged direction and bwamo ocw of talking about what the child was doing at school. 
Findings: Results indiciito a change in accuracy and comprehension of the concepts /i i^>/av to di* 
and dmd: tho 4 yoar old did not imdorstand the concept i$ going to df, nor the concept ft now 
dMd ^Fiw-yoar olds do not carry out the instructions M presented. The 6-yeBr old does not seem 
to understand the concept is dying or is d-d. The 6-y4ar old generally has the sick dolt recover, 
but the idea of death as permanent is now introduced by the child. The 7-year old does not have 
these concepts established, but the 8-yoar old shows complete accuracy in the play situation, but 
the words that are ustxi to oxplain their thinking are not as accurate as their play actions. At age 9, 
mcist chlldcon dornonsttato mi undorstaiufing of the i^wrmonency of death. 
Duration: September 1977-conipleted. 



ANXIETY AND DEFENSIVE STRATEGIES IN CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE: AN 
EMPIRICAL STUDY. UTILIZING PROCESS^RIENTED INSTRUMENTt OF DESCRIPTION 

InmtiyatorU): GCidmund J.W. Smith, Ph.D., Professor; and Anna Danielsson, M.A., Research 
Associate, Department of Psychology, Lund University, Paradisgatan, S-22350 Lund, Sweden. 
PurpoM: To evaluate the effectivt?ness of two process oriented techniques to describe reactions of 
anxiety and strategies of defense in children. 

SubiMts: 72 rtDrmal school children, ages 7 to 15; 55 normal preschool children, ag^s 4 to 6; and 
75 clinical (Sildren, ages 4 to 16, having some form of anxiety manifestations. 
MMhodt: All children are tested with the serial Afterimage test (Al), the Meta-Contrast technique 
(fvlCT) and Piaget's Landscape Test. The Al and the MCT rest on a percept-genetic theoretical 
model which assumes that processes leadipg up to reality-adapted perception (processes mapped 
by the tests) reflect the personality of the subject. Special investigations are made in the clinical 
group related to such topics as the regressive reactions caused by a subject's inability to deal with 
anxiety, the change with increasing age of manifestations of depression, borderline reactions, 
psychotic states, etc. All information regarding anxiety defense and symptoms will be summarized 
in an irwerted factor analysis. 

Findings: The data clearly reflect a series of transitions of anxiety manifestations and defensive 
strategies from early childhood to puberty. This change is not arbitrary but reflects the proceeding 
maturation of the organism. It is possible to describe how anxiety manifestations change from 
open reactions of fear in young- children to more and more internalized expressions in older 
children and how defenses against anxiety change accordingly. This developnnent is correlated 
closely with cognitive maturation or, more precisely, with the child's ability .to distinguish between 
self and nonself. The first major transition occurs when around age 5 the child enters a stage where 
thought processes are less closely tied to action than before. However, as long as the cognitive 
perspective remains egocentric, the child's defensive strategy is closely tied, if not only to concrete 
impressions, at least to their immediate representations. Not until these immediate appearances 
cease to dominate thought processes, at the second major transition a few years later, do.the adult 
types of defense enter the scene. The shift from a dominating external perspective to an internal 
one is often marked by an exaggerated subjectivity. A trained psychologist can score the tests with 
high precision and obtain crucial information about a subject within a few hours. 
Duration: 1974-1979. 

Cooperating group(t): Swedish Council for Social Science Research. 

PuWicationt: (1) Smith, G.J.W. and Danielsson, A. Psychopathology in childhood and adolescence 
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M mf lected In projected aftorimaoe serials. Scmdfns^Mt, JourmI of P^vholcgy, 1978, 19 29-39 
J Q) Smith, G J.W. and Oanielsson. A. From open flight to symbolic and perceptual tactics Script, 
/ Minon. Lund: Gleerup, ^Ql^n. ' '»*''^* 

42-eF.3 SYMPATHY AROUIAL AND THE DEViLOPMENT OP QUILT IN CHILDHOOD 

lrivMti9.^(.): Ross A. Thompson, A.B.; and Martin L. Hoffman,>.D., Developmental Psv- 
P*P"^^"^ Psychology-, University of Michigart, 3433 Mason Hall Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48109. Phone: (313) 764-1587. s " - «nn 

PMrpoi.: To t«t experimentally the hypothesis that the arousal of sympathy for the victim 
foste« guilt feelings In the wrongdoer; to examine age and sex differences in guilt arousal; and to 
ext^d research concerning the development of guilt to younger age groups than previously investl- 

8|»bj^: 36 girls and 36 boys In grades 1 , 3, and 5 of Ann Arbor public schools 
M«tho«i.:, Each child was shown three stories (each describirig an act of wrongdoing; e g cheating 
, at checken., etc.) utilizing color slides ^nd corr^ponding narrative. Story character, were'the uZ 
age and sex as the subject and order of story prewntatlons was countdrbalanoad. Subitctswere 
mterviewed followlrjg each-story. After an assessment of story comprehension, subject* werB asked 
to make up a ojmpletlon to the «ory and to put themtelvea in the role of the protagonist: (1) to 
descr be how they would have felt ifter committing the wrongdoing, (2) to rate the intensity of 
hat feeling, (3) to explain why they would feel that way, and (4) to tell how they would feel if 
the wrongdomg were detected. Following the assessment of story comprehension, subjects ran- 
domly assigned to the sympathy arousal condition vs^are asked to describe how the victim of the 
wrongdoing felt afterwards. Control subjects received no such arousal. Interviews wer« ifecorded 
and uanscnbed verbatim. The primary index of guilt was a story completion measure, from which 
was obtained a composite story completion guilt score. Three other composite guilt indices were 
based upon: the subject s self-report of guilt intensity, the subject's explicit expressions of concern 
tor nie victim, and the quality of justice principles given to explain the guilt feelings 
Findings: All four guilt scores obtained by the sympathy arousal subjects were higher thanV^hose 
of the control subjects, although the difference was significant bnly on the story completion 
index. These findings seem to indicate that children who became engaged in the victim's distress 
were njore prone to feeling guilty than those who did not. The findings, therefore, provide modest 
support Ibr the hypothesis that sympathy arousal contributes to guilt. Thrw of the four guilt 
indices varied s gnificantly with age. Thus, older children were found to exhibit more intense story ' 
, completion guilt, showed greater concern for the victim's welfare, and provided reasons for guilt 
■ ^'TnlnT 'f «^ i^^'^ - in contrast to the external orientation of younger 

children. Con rary to expectations, boys scored significantly higher on guilt intensity; girls we^ 
nonsign.ficantly higher ort story completion guilt. Relevant cognitive and affective developmental 
processes are discussed in relation to guilt development. 
. Duration: October 1976-September 1978. 

J^^^^^ tfrmipd): ( 1) Ann Arbor Public Schools. (2) National Science Foundation 
' • PUMicatlom: Information is available from the investigators. 

Social 

^^'^'' ^ S^*?^"^ LEARNING STYLE ^ND COOPERATIVE BEHAVIOR OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IN ISRAEL , cLcwiewiARY 

lnv«»tlfl.tor(,): ^lomo Sharan, Ph.D., Senior Lecturer, School of Education, T^l-Aviv University 
LlCy^Haifris^lL """" ''^^^-'^^«'^°^'^^' ^^■•^■' ^-turer. School of Education, Haifa Uni-' 
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PurpOM: To asso5S the effect of two classnoom learning styles on children 'sncooperative behavior; 
I.e., the cooperative leafning in small groups vs. the individual competition of traditional classroom 
Irwtruction. ^ 

SuWMtt: Children from thr^ elementary schools in a lower class urban neighborhood in Israel 
participated in two ex^perimental studies. Study I; 243 children from nine experimental class- 
rooms, grades 3 through 7; and 150 children from parallel classrooms in the con(rol schools. Study 
II: 270 children (64 groups of five children) were selected from each of the |8 experimeotfcl and 
control classrooms. Fifty percent of the subjects had not participated in Study I, 
Mithodt: Two experiments were conducted to assess various dinr>ensions of cooperation and 
competition in children'? spontaneous interpersonal behavior, as well as in their individual judg- 
rnent*. Both experinfw^ts were carried out in lowier class tirbdn. Israeli elerrw>tary 8(^>ools in which 
the teachers had participated in a >H~year project \o implement cooperative small group learning 
"in their schools. Study I employed a ganr>e-like task to assess the extent to which children's 
dassroom experience woul<;j transfer to their behavior in a nonacademic situation. UsingUhe 
Madsen Marblo Game as a paradigm, 14 matrices were constructed for this experinr>ent, the Choco- 
late Coin Game. The matrices provided 33 possible choices, each of which presented the subject 
with the dilemma of making a cooperative or competitive-type selection. The experimenter se- 
lected randomly four pr five children at a time from each of the 18 classrooms to play the game. 
Subjects made judgm^ints individually without consulting others. Study II used an academic task, 
and Its purpose was/to aHow for direct observation of children's task-oriented interaction with 
classmates when the^r heavier was not structured by the teacher. In Study II, each group of five 
pupils met wi^h the experimenter, and a well-known epigram (understood by all children) was 
presented to each group. Children were asked to recombine the letters Into new words not 
apf:>earing in the epigram. At the onset apd in the middle of the 15-minute task, pupils were told to 
try and work together. Detailed notes were made of their behavior on a numb^^r of dimensions of. 
cooperation and competition. Judges evaluated the protocols on indicators of cooperation (t.g., 
announcing new words to groupmates, having new words accepted by groupmat^s, consulting with 
others about new words, requesting and offering help, accepting help,fetc,); indicators of competi- 
tion (e.g., rejection of new words, children comparing the quantity worcra they have created, 
hiding one's page from others^view, rejecting others' requests for or offers of hi^lp in creating new 
words, etc.): and/or neutral behavior (e.g., nontask oriented talk, talk to experimenter, etc.). The 
number of words created by the groups was recorded as a measure of group productivity, 
Flndlnfls^^^Results from both experiments were similar: pupils from the cooperative, small group 
classrooms'were more cooperative and less competitive than those'from<;lc^srdom$ where teachers 
employed the traditional competitive recitation n^odel. The social- climat<i jr^-groups con^rised of 
children from the small group classrooms was found to be mor'e relaxed than in groups from the 
classrooms with whple class instruction. Most of these differences were very large as well as being 
statistically significant. This was true of children at each grade level, from grades 3 through 7, and 
on a variety of tasks measuring individual judgments and interpersonal peer interactions. Pupils 
from the small group classrooms, who behaved more cooperatively while performing the task in 
Study II, also created more new words than did agemates from control classes,. Findings also show 
that cooperating learning patterns in the classroom transfer to children's behavior on nonacademic 
and academic-like tasks on both the cognitive-judgmental and on the social-interactive levels. These 
results were grounds for asserting that school experience, and not. only family life, influences 
children's cooperative and competitive behavior. 
Duration: Completed, 

Cooparating groupU)' Israel Center for Ins^rOctiG^I Television. 

Publications: (1) Sharan, S, Cooperative learning m.small groups; A review of 4tiethocls and effects 
on academic achievement, attitudes, and r^ace/ethnic relations, 1978, (2) Sharan,^S.; Lai:arowitz,* 
R.; and Reiner, T. Closed circuit television and experiential workshops for implementing instriic- 
^ tior>a I innovations, 1978. 



CHILDREN'S ETHNIC RELATIONSHIPS 

lnv«ftiB«torU): Suzanne Ziegler, Ph.D., Research Coordinator and Visiting Professor, Child in Wvd 
City Proj^t, University of Toronto, 455 Spadina Avenue, Suite 424, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
M5S 2G8. Phone: (416) 978-6895. 

Purpoit: To document the friendshtp choices of children of a visible minority, a nonvisiblo 
minority, and the majority group; to examine the relationship between such choices and certain 
other selected variables; and to validate behaviorally attitudinal measur^^s of tolerance, 
SubiMtt: 80 girls and 73 boys, ages 12 to 15 {most are age 13 or 14), almost all in grade 8 (a few 
in grade 7), attending four schools in metropolitan Toronto. 49 children are Italian-Canadian (10 
are 1st generation and 39 are 2d generation); 55 are 2d gerwration Chinese-Canadian (1 is Chines© 
and 1st generation); and 48 are Anglo-Canadian (a few of them 2d generation, but most are 3d or 
subsequent generation). Half of the children live in neighborhoods and attend schools where their 
group is the dominant one numerically. The other half of the children represent a minority of less 
than 10% in their school catchment area. 

Methods: The study is focmod on ir)tragroup and intoryroup relations ar)d examir)es the relation- 
ship between in^^ and outgroup friendship and selected psychological, sociological, and demo- 
graphic variables. While the principal method used was the anthropological field method to observe 
and record behavior, some pencil and paper noeasures were also used: the Nowicki-Strlckland 
Locus of Control Test '(abbreviated form); Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale; and investigator-created 
measures of tolerance for social diversity, tradition orientation, and Chinese and Italian ethnic 
identity. _ 

FindinQt: The single most powerful predictor of amount of outgroup friendship choic:es is 
whether one's ethnic group is small ratf^ than a numerically dominant group locally. 
Duration: February 1977-completed. 

Cooparating groupU): Ministry of Culture and Reaeation, Ontario. 



YOL>NG CHILDREN'S TIME AND IQ 

InvtttiiiatorU): Toni Falbo, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Catherine Cooper, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor, Department of Educational Psychology, Ur^iyersity of Texas, Austin; Texas 78712. 
Phone: (512) 471-4155. 

Purpoft: To test empirically the' assumptions of Azjoncand Markus (1975) related to the amount 
of time a child sperj^ls with adults or peers and that child's intellectual development; to examine 
the relationship between IQ and time spent with nonfamilial persons and in various types of 
activities; *and to describe what types* of general behaviors and social interactions are related to 
intelligence among preschool children. 

Subjects: 13 girls and 11 boys, average age 4.6, from intact, middle class families; and their 
mothers/ 

MtthiOdf: Each mother ^kept a daily record of her child's activities and companions for 13 hours a 
day for one week. Afterwards, the children were tested individually using the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test. 

FindinQt: An examination of the records indicated that ^ight categories of activity and six cate- 
gories of person could account for all descriptions made. The Activities Categories were: sleep and 
rest, meals and snacks, school, play, TV, maintenance (e.g., errands, baths, and housedeaning), 
socializing (e.g., visiting or entertaining other families with members of one's family), and reading. 
Tfie'Person Categories were: alone, sibling, parent, peers, whole family, and others. The interrater 
reliability (percent agreement) for all categories was above 90%. The results indicate that time 
spent with parents (r = .34, p < .05) and sibling* (r = .38, p < .06) werB related to IQ. However, 
time with peers (r = -.39, p<,05) was related negatively to IQ. The reason suggested for the 
discrepancy between sibling and peer time results is that parental presence alters the nature of the 
interaction between children. Parental presence was more common during sibling time (76%) than 



p*r tim« (24%). In terms of activities, play wltti parents was related positively to IQ (r - .35, 
p<.05), while play with Q*rs (r -.38, p<.05> was related negatively to IQ. These results 
Indicate the sidnificance forgjnt^Bllectual developrr>ent of the person present during activities. TV 
watching (X « 5.5 hours por week) was related positively tp IQ (r - .34, p<.05), although 
previous researchers have reported a negative relationship between TV watching and intellectual 
skills. (The explanation for this positive finding is that the children in this sample were either older 
or watched less TV than children studied prevjy^usly.) No sex differences were found, nor did 
having a sibling alter the amount of time spent alone, with peers, the whole family, or others. The 
IQ scores ranged from 100 to 140. Although the results provide support for the assumptions made 
In the confluence model (Azjonc and Markus), they do not uniquely support it. Similar findings 
would have been expected from modeling theory, 
Oumflon: Completed. 

A FOLLOW UP STUDY OF THE SOCIALIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF TWIN BOYS 

InvettlgatorU): Hugh Lytton, Ph.D., Professor; and Denlse Watts and Bill Yuzwak, Research' 
Associates, Department of Educational Psychology, University of Calgary', 2920 24th. Avenue, 
N.W., Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2N 1 N4. Phone: 284-5652. 

Purpota: To investigate the socialization process from a longitudinal perspective, and in particular, 
to study the development of twinS over time. 

Sublaott: As many as possible of 46 pairs of male twins, ages 8 to 10, whose family Interaction 
and social development were first studied when they were age 2Vi. A control group of singleton 
boys, with one control subject per twin pair, will be selected randomly from the twins' classes to 
participate in the study on a limited basis. 

Mathodi: Assessment of family interaction and parental socialization practices will be carried out 
in the home. Three struct^ured family tasks will be pdministered to each twin pair and their parents 
together. These ^ will -consist of a construction task (building with a Lego set), a cooperative/ 
competitive task (Madsen Cooperation Bo^rd), and a family discussion. Mother and father will be 
interviewed separately in the home to obtain information on the twins' behavior and development 
and on parents' childrearing practices. An informal observation will be conducted during the home 
visits to assess the general climate of family interaction (twin families only). Assessment of both 
twins and singletons will b^, carried out' individually at school. Teachers will be asked to complete 
two rating scales on each subject with whom they are working. The children will be administered 
the Crichton Vocabulary Scale, the Progressive Matrices (Sets A,^ Ab, B), and the Peabody Indi- 
vidual Achievement Tests. They will also be given two tests of moral maturity and moral reasoning 
(Hoffman, 1970 and Carroll, 1974) which have been adapted for the study. School health and 
psychological files will be examined for informatiop pertaining to the children's physical growth 
and health and adjustment to the schbol environment. Twins only will be asked to answer some 
general questions concerning their relationships with parents. Basic questions include: How do 
twin boys' general ability, school achievement, moral development, peer relations, and general 
adjustment differ from those of singleton boys at 'elementary school age? How f^r can twins' 
characteristics at ages 8'and 10 be predicted from their earlier and their parents' earlier anc^ current 
characteristics? How far can they be predicted from biological factors; i.e., pregnancy and birth 
data? What is the genetic contribution to these characteristics? 
Duratioh: September 1978-September 1980. 

COoparatinggroupU): Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council, Canada. 
PuMicatioiit: (1) Proceedings of the Second International Congress on Twin Studies, Washington, - 
D.C., August 1977: A genetic analysis of twins'. naturalistically observed behavior. (2) Lytton, H.; 
Martin, N.G.; and Eaves, 1. J. Environmental and genetical causes of variation in'ethologioal 
aspects of behavior in two-year<^ld boy$. Social BMogy, 1977, 24, 200-21i1. (3) Lytton, H. . 
Correlates of compliance and the rudiments of conscience in two-year-old boys. CaMdian Journal 
of Bahavforal Sciaoca, 1977, 9, 242-251. (4) A list of publications is available from the investi- 
gators. 
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42 FB-1 SEX ROLE IDENTITY IN ADOLESCENCE 



lnv«ttitptor<i): Antanas Su/iedelis, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washinalon, D.C, 20064, Phone: (202) 635-5999. 

Purpoit: To cx)ntribute to T^e unberstanding of sex role development during adolescence; and to 
develop a set of refiable and convenient imstruments for the study of sex roles in this age gfoup. 
Subjtcti: 1,000 adolescents, ages 12 to 16: 100 Boys and 100 girls in each age group (12, 1 3, 14, 
lb, and 16). The sample was balanced for racf>, socioeconomic status, urban rural, and geographic 
area (67 different U.S. locations). 

Mtthodi: A specially designed schedule, including a c\)nibination Qf techniques (structural inter^ 
views, rating scales, self-report invieruory, and project ive-type items) will be used. The schedule wai 
administered individually by interviewers in sessions averaging 45 minutes. Data have been exten- 
sively checked, coded, scaled, and are^ow/4)eing analyzed. 
Duration: September 1975Septemt^ 1979. ^ 

Cooperatinn groupU): Catholic University, Boys Town Center for the Study of Youth Develop- 
ment, 

Pubticationt: A paper presented at the American Psychological Association Convention. 1977: 
Suziedelis, A, Differentiation of masculine and feminine among adolescent girls,^ 

42 FB 2 SEX BIAS IN CLASSROOM TEACHERS' SPEECH AND LANGUAGE REFERRALS 

InvattinatorU): Ellen-Marie Silverman, F^h.D.. Assistant Professor; and K, Van Opens, Department 
of Speech, Marquette University. Milwciukoo. Wisconsin 53233. Phone: (414) 224-7349. 
Purpoia: To detect whether and to what degree elementary school classroom teachers' speecA and- 
language referrals are influenced by the sex of the child. ^ . ^ 

Subjecit: Over 100 elementary classroom teachers, in grades employed by four school dis- 
tricts in a suburban area of a large metropolitan areg. 

Mtthods: Each teacher- will complete a questionnaire designed to assess the likelihood of her 
referral to a speech pathologist children with identified communication disorders based on the sex 
of the child. Approximately 25 teachers will be administered each of four forms. Each of the 
questionnaire forms will contain four brief anecdotes featuring four communication disorders: 
stuttering, voice disorders, articulation disorders, and language disorders. Forms will vary in terms 
of the sex of the child menti^ed in thfe anecdote and in terms of the order of placement of the^ 
anecdote on^the page. Mean scale values indicating likelihood of referral for each disorder by sex 
and the severity of the disorder by sex will be computed. 
Duration: August 1978-November 1^78. 

42-F8-3 EFFECT OF PUBERTAL DEVEIOPMENT ON MALE sYeREOTYPICAL BEHAVIOR 

I' 

InvtttiMtorU): Anthony J. Russo, M.A,, Graduate Student, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Box'771, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. Phone: (615) 329-0822; and John Money, Ph,D,, Professor, 
, Department of Pediatrics, Johns Hopkins University Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland 21218, 
Purpose: To study the effect of pubertal development on male stereotypical (macho) behavior, 
Subjectt: Approximately 200 middle class boys, ages 10, 13, and 16. 

Mathodt: Boys were given a battery of tests ^nd measures to evaluate gender identity and self- 
V concept, including a peer status scale, a macho behavior scale, a pubertal scale, a cognitive develop-* 
ment (formal operations) instrument, measurement of socioeconomic status-, and admeasurement 
of sexual rhorality growth. 
Duration: October 1978-December 1979. 
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XLCHSMY OP LOVE <IN ADOLESCENTS) 



lnv*atHl«tor(i): M.A. Sklansky. M.D., Professor. Clinical Psychiatry, Chl^a^jo Institute of Psycho- 
analysis, 180 North Michii)an Avinum, Chicago, Illinois 6()G01. Phone: (312) 332 4434. 
Purpoft: To study psychological elements, such as tiarc!S.sisrn and sexual netnls, and their inter- 
relationship in adolescents. 

Subjtcti: 20adolescefit boys and girls, ages 15 to 20. 

Mtthodi: Both long- and short-ternD psychoanalysis and psychotherapeutic studies will be carried 
out. Detaileii verbal accounts of the interactions in these sessions will ho recorded and analy/mi. 
Fifidingi: Preliminary analysis of data seems to point to a blending oi narcissistic and sexu<il \um^^ 
ir) transforencelrorii childhood objects to poors. 
Dunrtkm: 197 (M 980. 

# 

QENOER IDEfiTlTY DEVELOPMENT: ATYPICAL AND TYPICAL 

lnv«ttig«tor(i): Richard Green. M.D., Professor, and KatheVine Williams, IVI.A., Research Associ- 
ate, Department of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science, Health Sciences Center, State University of 
New York, Stony Brook, New York 11794. Phone: (516) 444-2581; John Hanley, IV1.D.; *and 
Robert Stoller, M.D.. Professors, Department of Psychiatry, University of California IVIedical 
School, Los Angeles, California 90024; and Robert Rose, M.D., Professor,, Department of Psy- 
chiatry and Behavioral Science; University of Texas Medical Branch. Galveston, Texas 77550> 
Purpose: To follow a group of culUjrallv atypical and prepubertal boys and girls and a culturally 
typical matched group through adolescenct^ and into mfulthood to assess the developmental un- 
folding of conventional and unconventior^al patterns oi sexual identity in r)iales and iomaU?s. 
Subjtcti: 60 feminine boys, irVitially evaluate^i at ages 4 to 1 1 , and their* parents were paired with 
an age-and-family constellation matched group of 50 boys with typically masculine behaviors; and 
50 tomboy girls, evaluated at ages 4 to 12, and their parents were paired with an age-and family 
constellation matched group of typically feminine girls. Control samples consisted of children 
matdied for age, sibling sequence, parental rTiarital status, and parental SES. 

Methods: Typical and atypical gender iti(Mitity development data were gathered in st^vtnal ways. 
After the initial telephone scrt^niing, lK)th ^.xirents rt^ceived and filled out a solt administered 
'Questionnaire developed for this study. It included informational and attitudinal questions dealing 
with demographic characteristics, family composition, marital interaction, parent-child relation- 
ships, and ,the child's behavior. Each parent also completed the IVIinnosota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory and the Sixteen PersontJiity Factor Questionnaire. Both parents (if possible) then under- 
went a joint clinical interview covering the child's developmental history and current behavior 
patterns, and individual interviews covering their own developmental and, current experiences (e.g., 
parents' earlier life experiences, current marital relationship, their relationship to their child, and 
descriptions of their child's behaviors). The sample children were given a series of psychological 
tests that have been shown to reveal sex differences It.-Scale for Children, Draw-A-Porson Test, 
Draw-A'Family Test, Toy Preference Test, Family Doll Fantasy, Parent and Activity Preference 
Procedure, Par^^nt Reaction to Sex-Typed Play, Children's Embfidded Figures Test, and the Family 
Apperception Test. Children were also given the appropriate level Wechsler Intelligence Scale, and 
additional information about the child's school interactions was provided by a school teacher 
rating form. A number of stijdies were also ptirforrried including Buccal Smears taken on the 
feminine boy sarnple; elects oenceph^ographic studies recorded on subsamples of all four groups; 
and plasma testosterone analysis done for a subsarnple of both grotips of males. Pim iodic rf^evalu- 
ations were performed with children undergoing clinical interviewing,- and parents completing 
self-ladministered questionnaires evaluating both the child's current behaviors and their methods of 
coping with these behaviors. 

Findings: The atypical children engage in gender role behaviors considered ty()ical of the4)ther 
.sex. The feminine boys avoid sports and rough, aggressive activities. They prefer .the coriipany of 
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-girls, playing with girls' toys drossing in girls' clothes. They role play as females when playing 
hinm or unitatifKi chtMactors from k>()oks or television. The tomboy girls behave in a culturally 
inascuhno fnar^nm. Sports, osjwcially when played with boys, is a favorite activity. Ihey are less 
inter ost(Kj ir^ playing with dolK than with trucks and guns, it tN)y play house-type garr>e8, X\\ey 
often take a male role. Their gender role behavior closely resembles that of the m«iC(y//nt boy 
group. The descriptions provided are bostKl on the initial evaluations of these children and will be 
supplorTiented by periodic rmjvaluations. 

Duration: 1969 1980. J 
Cooperating groupU): National Institute oi Mental Htujith! Almhol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Htuilth Administfudon. \\\b\\i Mealth Service, U.S. Department of Health, tducation,.i>nd Welfare. 
Publicatk>ns: (1) Williams, K.. Green, R.. and Gooiiman, M. Patterns of sexual idefftlty develop- 
n^ont A preliminary ref,x)rt on the "tomboy." In R. Simmons (^6) , RnNirch In community tmd 
mentaJ health. Greenwich JAI Press (in press). (2) GTeen, R. Children with cross-gender behavior^. 
In J. Noshpit/ (Ed.), Ba$ic handbook of child psychiatry. New York: Basic Books, Inc. (in press). 
(3) Gr<}en, R. One hundred ten feminine and masculine boys. Behavioral cx)ntrasts and demo- 
grai^hir similarities. Archives of Sexual Bahavlor^ 1976, 5, 425 446. (4) Green, P. Saxual Identity 
cxfif/ict in childrefi myd adults. N(?w York Basic Books. Inc., 1974. (5) Gr«^n, R. Twenty-five 
t)oys with atypical gender identity A behavioral summary. In J. Zubin and J. Money (Eds.), 
Contemporary sexual behavior. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973. (6) A publi- 
cation list IS availiible IrorTi I3r. Green. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN EXPLORATORY BEHAVIOR DURING THE 
FIRST YEAR OF LIFE 

Invostigatoris): Heidi Keller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Institute of Psychology, University of 

Main/, Saarstr. 2, 65 Mairi/, West Germany. Phone: 06131/392346. 

Purpose: To analyze parent-child relationships related to the development of sex differences. 
Subjects: 10 girls and 10 boys followed from their 14th day until they are age 1. 
Methods: The children are visited eight times at home and undergo the same pro(^ures at each 
age level. Mother child an(i father child interactions are videotaped in a free play situation. The 
tapes ar(^ analyzed accorciing to a descriptive system. Exploratory measures include (1) visual 
exploration (habituation paradigni according t-o Lewis), visual pursuit (according to Karnes), and 
visual fixation (according to Kac^ar^^ (2) auditory exploration (presentation of four tones); and'^) 
manipulative exploration (in the second half of the 1st year of life). Control variables include (1) 
maturity measOres (length, weight, head circumference), (2) spontaneous activity during non-rem- 
slet)p, and (3) affective rating) of the parents. , 

Findings: Sex dillerencos in behavioral reactions to'auditory stimulation ^ire evident - girls are 
more <K:tive and show greater behavioral variability at 14 days, but r)Ot at 3 months. 
DMration: 1977 1979. 

Cooperating group(s): Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (German Research Foundation). 
AN INVESTIGATION OF SEX ROLE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 

lnvestigator<s): C.H. Henshall, M.A., Research StLident, Medical Psychology Unit, Cambridge 
University, Free School Lane, Cambridge, England. 

Purpose: To describe the sex role development of middle class nursery school children; and to 
attempt to relate individual differences to environmental variables such as siblings, parental sex 
role behavior and attitudes, and cx)ntact with the world outside the family. 

Subjects: 50 children of professional or academic parents, ages 2Vi to 5, attending nursery school 
at least twice a week. 
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MtttHxH: DurirH) free piny p<iri(x1 at school, an observiJtional study was conductor to oxamine 
{MHU choiaj. social ifU^uaction. toy c^H)l^^ and a(^tivfty lovols. A wi(1«^ raru)0 of s^HK-ially (losi(]fUHl 
ttwts and mtorvKWS ^KiniimstortKi indivKiually assossmi kriowlodgt* of afvUorTitcal sox. s<^x ty(.xHi hair 
stylm arul clothitu), arui (Oiuopts of iKfiilt chiki s«x foUjs. St^x rol« »»it«rv)«ws aro ftjadniinis- 
terod to groups to invostiyato tfie effect of various children gn each other's attitudes. After* 6 
rmnths at i:irimary school, sex role interviews will be repeated on some children. Parental inter- 
views will assess piu<mtal sex role attitudes and Lx^havior anci the contact the child has with the 
outside world througfi LH)oks, TV. friends, aruf travjH. This infor mat ion will bo cross cfuH:k^Ki with 
iM^hdviOffil record sh(U!ts wlucf^ parents will b*^ <Jsko(i lo fill out. 
Duration: October 19/G OocxMt^ber 1979. 
Cooperating groupU): Social Sc:i<Hice l^osixuch Ct)(jncil 

CROSS CULTURAL STUDIES OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

invostiy«tor(t): Dnvid R. Thi)nujs, Pti.D.. Profijssor, Dor)firtfn(Hit of Psycfiolotjy . University of 
Waikato. Pnvcjte BcUj, Hamilton. New /ealand. Ptione {y2 HB9. 
Purpote: To cor-^ipare hex rc^le differtuices in social behavior . 

Subjactt: 96 school children, ages 14 to 16, equally divided by sex, frorri New Zealand. Cook 
Islands. Western Samo^^ and Fiji. 

Methodi: The girls and boys were asked to indicate the frequency v^ith which ttiey engaged jn 34 
activiti(>s (on frequency catmjories) and then to indicate whether they thought each activity was 
appropriate for men only, women only, or both men and women. 
Duration: January 1977 June 19/9. ^ --^ 

Publications: -^(1) Thomm, l").R. Coofxnntion and comfx^titior^ among children in the Pacifu^ Is- 
lands and New Zealand. I he school as an agent of social ch<3nge. Journal of Remarch and Develop- 
ment in Education, 1978. (2) Thortias. D.f^. CoofxKation and cx:)m^)etition among Polynesian and 
EurofH>an childrcm. Child Development, 19/b. 46. 948-963. 

m 

PREMENSTRUAL TENSION AND MENARCHEAL EXPERIENCE 

InvettigatorU): Jon C. Mecx;arello. Ph.D. Candidate. Instructor, Department of Psychology. State 
Univ(usity of New York. 4230 Ridge Lea Road, Amherst. New York 14226. Phone (716) 
8311187. 

Purpote: To study the (effect? of the quality of women's preparation for and subs^HHient experi- 
•enceof the menarche (first menstruation) on tlie psychological. psychophysiolqgicaL and cognitive 
cx)r relates oi lat(u premenstrual tension. 

Subjects: 6b girls 36 girls w(ut» assiissed prertienstrually and then postmenstrually. while 29 girls 
W(Me asse»sse(] postmenistr ually and ther) premenstr ually. 

Methods: In th(j first sf^sion. thre<* psychological measures were used: the Mohrabien and Russell 
Impact of environments Scale, the Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control Scale, and the 
Spielberger State Anxiety Scale. Each subject's measurerrifjnts of autonomic reaction wertrassessed 
during a resting phase (spontaneous skin fluctuations, skin conductance level, respiration, heart- 
fate) and ciuring a task tliat consisted of rnting the vokime of a series of tones of constant 
moderate intensity (loudness, slope of the loudness ratings, habituation of skin corxiuctance 
resf)onse to tlie toru^s. skin conductance res[)onse. heartrat{* ri^sponse). A menarchoal exf)erience 
questionnaire assesse^ci subj^ts' menarche experience. In the second session, the procedure used to 
assess the psychological ancwtHl^nomic measurements was repeated in the same order as in the 
first session. Eacti subject was placed into eithe^^ the positive feedback, negative (eedback, or rio 
task/no feedback condition to assess attributions for performance outcome. Those in the positive 
or negatives laidback conditions were askecJ to rKMforn) a f)u//le task (No. 7. Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale) and were given positive or negative feedback regarding their performance out 
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oomt. CiiMi •tUibutiom rtotrding their performance were meeiured. Then all subjects' reports of 
pf^mtnttruil symptomt were assessed. 

PifNHnti: A possible model of premenstrual arousal in psychological, psychophysiological, Ofid 
Gognitis^ terms could be articulated. Negative meoarcheal experience interacts with the menstrual 
phai# to effect differir>g attentional factors In worrwi. Sodal and cultural factors, such as per- 
ceived sucoest or failure on a neutral task, can influence wonr>en's reports of premenstrual symp- 
toms/ 

Duration: March 1977'Februarvi 1979. 

FuMloaCkMie: A paper presented at the American Psychological Association ^4oeting, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, 1978: Meccarello, J.C. The effects of reported menarcheal experiences on pre- 
menstrual tension symptomatology. 

ALCOHOL AlUte f REVCNTION AMONQ YOUTHS 1^ BOVr CLUBS 

llirSdtifator(s): Donald K. Jordan, National Project Director, Alcohol Abuse Prevention, Boys' 
Clubs of Anf>erica, 771 First Avenue, New York, New York 10017v, Phone (212) 557-«584, and 
Carol Kazlow, Ph.D.; and Susan Lach man, M.A., Insight Associates, 28 Shore Park Road, Great 
Neck, New York 1102a 

Purpose: To assess the impact on participant^ of nine demonstration nrK)del alcohol abuse preven- 
tion education programs; to identify modalities that most effectivel/enabled youngsters to make 
responsible decisions concerning alcohol; and to develop alcohol education programs that can be 
Incorporated into the framework of the Boys' Clubs and can be replicated in other club^s. 
Subjects: Boys, ages 9 to 19, enrolled in one of nine demonstration Boys' Clubs' alcohol abuse 
prevention education programs.- 

Mathocis: The Boys' Clubs of America Alcohol Abuse Project (BCA) was based on three sequen- 
tial types of demonstration projects: Pilot, Model, and Prototype. The fir^t year was characterized 
as a Pilot Phase ~- a trial and error period that emphasized developing intervention strategies. The 
rationale developed during, the Pilot Phase was based on the hypothesis that positive feelings 
toward oneself and other* would lead to responsible decision making in many areas. Thus, when 
youngsters are confronted with difficult decisions regarding alcohol, those who have developed 
greater awareness of themselves, their values, and their worth would be better able to weigh 
alternatives and make informed, reasoned decisions. In the 2d year, the Model Phase, strategies 
developed during the Pilot Phase were tested, In the 3d year, the project utilized the prototypes 
that would test the applicability of the models to the real world. In 197&-77, the-Model Year, nine 
Boys' Clubs were selected on the basis of their need, interest, and ability to develop demonstration 
progranw. In. each club, an alcohol abuse prevention project was developed around a different 
aspect of the Boys' Clubs' program: i.e., citizenship training at Boys' Clubt)f East Aurora, key- 
stone at Boys' Club of Fullerton; cultural at Kips Bay Boys' Club; media project at Pacifica Boys' 
Club; peer counseling at Boys' Club of Pittsfield, Inc.; .community education at Richmond Boys' 
Club; arts and crafts at South Omaha Gene Eppley Boys' Club; and the family approach at Wheeler 
Boys' Club. Three instruments were developed to assess the project's impact op'the participants. 
The instrunDents administered to the participants at the inception of the pgrogram consisted of (1) a 
series of demographic questions designed to elicit information on patterns of alcohol use; (2) the 
Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale; and (3) a structured, opePi-^ended interview to evaluate sever&l factors 
related to alcohol consumption behavior (i-e., amoui^t consumed at on£sitting, drinking resulting 
in troublesome behavior, conforming behavior in- drinking situation9,"'etc.). Data analysed were 
based on 124 pretests and 95 posttests of the participants. Reports of on-site visits by National 
Project staff were written, and interviews with Project Coordinators were taped to determine the 
nature of the implementation process in the individual clubs. ' 

Findings: Evaluators concluded that the BCA Project (1) modified the attitudes and behavior of 
129 youngsters enrolled in BCA demonstration alcohol abuse projects, (2) exposed 27 secondary 
groups to alcohol awareness programs in sfeven sites, and (3) developed model programs that are 
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r^idy to be incorporated into th* structure of the Boys' Clubs. There appeared to be a (x>nsistetit 
decline In the perceived pressure to drink on the part d1 program participants <b()% oi pretest 
participants vs. 63% of posttest participants felt never prewured to drink). There was a trmuJ away 
from conforming to this peer pressure (22% pretest participants vs. 13% posttest particip/jnts Aiid 
they umally went along with the preesure to drink). t 
Duration; September 1976^December 1978. 

Ooopaming group(t): National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and AI(x>holism; Alcohol. Dru^] Abuse, 
'and ^^ental Health Administrations Public Health Service; U.S. Departrront of Health. Education, 
and Welfare. 

42-F02 THi NAPA EXPERIMENT: PREVENTION EVALUATiq{4 RESEARCH 

lm«tti9ator(t): Eric Schaps^Ph.D., Project Director, Pacific Institute for Research and Evaluation, 
39 Quail Court, Suite 201,Walaut Creek, California 94596. Phone: (415) 938-490(i. 
Purpoft: To examine the impact of various substance abuse prever)tion strategies usintj rigorous 
experimental and quasiexperimeoial designs; and to test six strategies designed to build tho social 
comptUencies of young people and to strengthen the responsiveness of their school onvironrrwints. 
tubjtots: Approximately 4,000 control and 4,000 experimental school children, in grades 3 
thrx>u8h senior high school, within the hlapa Valley Unified School District. 
Mtthods: To analyze the effectivdness of this 3-year longitudinal drug abuse prevention program, 
evaluations at the end pf each projeot year yyill involve comparisons of experirDental and control 
classes, and these will be based on measures assessed appropriate to the particular grade levels 
tested. The evaluation will be guided by a change agent nrxxlel which hypothesizes a sequential 
causal ordering of program outcomes from general effects on individuals' general self-f^Muceptions 
to specific effects on attitudes ^d intentions related to drug use. OutconHJ measures ir)clude 
several indices of drug use and abuse: self-reported use, institutional records of use, trace measures 
of use, intentions of use, attitudes toward drugs and drug use, exposure to use, as well as nrieasures 
of^ various fJfersonal and social factors thought 'to be significant in the etiology of use; Emphasis will 
be placed upon the use of multiple research methods, multiple nr>easurement techniques, and 
multiple comparison groups. Specific instruments and. methods to be used include: Teacher Morale 
Inventory (Suehr), Moos and Humphrey Group Environment Scale; Moos and Trickelt Classroom 
Environment Scale; Locus of Responsibility Scale; Piers-Harris Children's S^lf-Concept Scale, Jos 
sor PV-AGR anfl E-ACR Scales, Stanford Achievement Test, Form A (Primary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced); California Test of Personality; Sense of Personal Freedom Subscale; Jessor PV-Ind 
Scale; and California Study Methods Survey (Planning and Systems Subscale). 
Duration: July- 1978-continuing. 

Cooptr«ting gtoup^i): Prevention Branch; National Institute on Drug Abuse; Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

42-FC-3 DRUG EXPERIMENTATION AMONG PRETEENS IN A HIGH RISK COMMUNITY 
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InvMtigttorU): David Caplovitz, Ph.D., ProfeSsor, Department of Sociology, Graduate School, 
City University of New York, 33 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036. Phone: (212) 
790^713. 

Purpott: To find out the extent of drug experimentation amor^g boys, ages 10 to 13, living in a 
low income community in New York City; and to find out some of the determinants of drug use 
by children in this age range. 

Subltctt: 500 boys, ages 10 to 13, living on the Lower East Side of New York, 

Mtothods: Utilizing a standardized questionnaire, an interview survey will be administorod to each 

boy three times over a 2y2-year period. ^ 



Plndlfi|i: From 6% to 20% of these youoostey reported drug use - the hiflhest peroentoge Mng 
for rr)triju«nt. 

Durition: April 1977-M#rdi 1980. 

Oooptmtins froupU): National Institute on Drini Abuse, AlLX)hoL Drug Abuse, «)d Mental Health 
Administration; Public Health Serviw U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 



CHILDREN'S SMOKING 

InvM^tofU): Beulah R. Bewley, M.D., M.Sc. M.F.C.M., Senior Research Fellow; and Mark R.D. 
Johnson, Ph.D.; Michael Murray, B.Sc, Martin Bland, M.Sc: and Midiaol Banks, M.Sc, Lectur^r^, 
Department of Community Medicine, Medical School, St. Thomas's Hospital, London, England 
SE1 7EH. Phone: 928-9292. 
• •PurppM: To study longitudinally children's smoking and respiratory symptoms. 
SublMtt: Approximately 6,000 school children, ages 1 1 to 12 in 1974, from 48 secondary schools 
in Derbyshire, who wercr followed yearly from 1974 to 1978, ar)^ their parents and head teachers, 
who were questioned in 1974 arid 1978, md the teachiniistiWf in the sdiools in 1974 arid 1976. 
Mithodt: The study, which began in 1974, involved the Departriient of CorTimunity Medicine of 
St. Thomas's Hospital and the Derbyshire Area Health and Education Authorities. The detailed 
methodolofly is reported in Publication (1) below. 

Findings: Six percent of. the boys and 2.5% of the girls v^re smoking one or more cigarettes a 
week. Children's snrjoking is associated with parents' or siblings' smoking. Boys were more likely to 
smoke if fathers snrwked; girls, if mothers smoked. More money, mixing with a mixed sex peer 
group, and playing truant are associated with increased ris^ of smoking. 
Duration: 1973-1980. 

CooparatinggroupU): Medical Research Courici I. 

PuUicatiom: (1) Banks, M. af a/. Long term study of smoking by secondary school children. 
Arch/vm of Dimm9 In Children, 1978, 53, 12-19. (2) Bland, M. #f Effect of chrldren and parent 
smoking on the respiratory system. Archlym of Di$9em In Chlldmn, 1978, 53, 10ai05. 



EVALUATION OF EXODUS DWJQ PREVENTION PROGRAM 

Invtftigator(s): Fred R. Crawford, Ph.D., Director, Center for Research in Social Change, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia 30322. Phone: (4(W 329^7525. 

Purpost: To measure the efficacy, effectiveness, and efficiency of a special comrnunity-school 
based program. lo influence drug use of high school age persons from -a black, disadvantaged 
neighborhood in Atlanta. ; 

Sublacts: 400 males and females, ages 14 to 22, half in public school and half attending a street 
academy. 

Mathods: Interviews were held with the students at designated points in the program, and service 
cor)tracts were recorded for processing. Official records were kept of grades and school attendance. 
Participant observers and staff v^re asked for judgments of the students. Instruments used for 
assessnrient included Dean's Alienation, Semantic Differential Technique, and Rotter Internal- 
External Locus of Control Scale. 

Findings: The program is swamped by changes favoring drug use in the external world. Drug use 
appears endemic today. 
Duration: August 1977-July 1979. 

Cooparating groupis): National Institute on Drug Abuse; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration; PubWt Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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ROLi TAKING SKILLS IN LEARNING DISABLED, EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED, AND 
NORMAL SCHOOL CHILDREN 



invt«ti9alor<t): William Sob«sky, Ph.D., Assistant Prolessor, Department of PsycholcHjy, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80204; and Jill Waterman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Medical 
School; and Louise Silvern,* Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Depertn^ent of Psychology, Univtusity of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 80X2. Phone: (303) 492-8805. 

Puq;>ol«: To assess the contribution of sociocognitive development to social adjustment in (groups 
of diildren who have specific learning problems, or emotional problenr^, or noitl>er 
Subjects: 20 children from normal classrooms, 40 children from s<^lf-cx)ntained classes for learning 
disabilities, and 39 children from self-contained classes tor emotionally disturbed children. All 
subjects Were white, middle or lower class children. 

Mithodt: The children were tested individually on t cognitive role taking task, the NickkvDia>e 
Game developed by Flavell #f #// a nr>easure of affective perspective taking develop(5d by the 
inyestigators; Slosson Quick' Test of Intelligence (verbal IQ); and Raven Progressive Matrices (non- 
verbal IQ). Teachers and parents compjeted a measure of the Ferguson Behavior Checklist. 
Findinot: En^otionally disturbed d^iildren scored significantly lower than normals on both role 
taking measures. Learning disabled children fell in between, in spite of having IQs considerably 
lower than emotionally disturbed children. Some emotionally disturbed children had quite high 
role taking skills and these children appeared antisocial (vs. inhibited) on the teachers' checklists. 
While* more inhibited behavior was associated with very low role taking within the normal group, 
high role taking was associated with good adjustment. 
Duration: September 197&December 1978. 



42 FE1 CHANGES IN SEX ROLE STEREOTYPING IN CHILDREN'S TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

lnv«$tigatorU): Daniel J. Christie, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Robert A. Smith, B.A,, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Ohio State University, 1465 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Marion, Ohio 43302. 
Ptione (614) 389-2361. 

PurpoM: To examine children's television progranis in terms of tho frequmicy of male and female 
characters and the amount of sex role stereotyping. 

Mtthods: After eliminating four television programs because females did not appear in them 
regularly, the six most popular programs according to Neilsen ratings for 1975-76 were exarnined: 
"Pebbles and BamBam," "Speed Buggy," "Land of the Lgst," "Valley of the Dinosaurs," "Scooby 
Doo," and "Isis." The fir6grams Were videotaped once and then another version of eacli program 
was videotaped later. Sex stereotyped behaviors of the major and many of the minor chafacters 
, were recorded first bV one observer and then by another. * 

Findings: Results are consistent with previous research indicating that fe/nales are undorropre- 
sented in children's television. However, while still existing, the amount of sex role stereotyping in 
children'5 television is declining in comparison with the results of earlier studies. 
Duration: September 1975-completed. 

Cooperating groupU): Ohio State University, Marion Campus, Audio/Visual Services. 
Publications: Information is available from the investigators. 

42 FE-2 DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN THE USE OF NONVERBAL BEHAVIOR 

InvMtigator(t): Roberts. Feldman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, Tobin, 
518, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01003. Phone; (413) 545-0130. . 
PuqxMt: To '$iudy ^the ontogeny and development of the ability to use. control, and monitor 
nonverbal behavior; and eventually to investigate the joint development of verbal and nonverbal 
' communication skills. 
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Subitcn: Malos and tomalos from age 3 through adulthood. 

Methods: A numlxu ol studies are planned relateci to tf>e developn^ent ot the ability to monitor 
and mntrol nonverbal In^havior. This rest^arch grows out ot work or^ tfm identification of non 
vinbi\\ concomitants ol vtubal diss^nnbliru]. It appears that adults reveal when they are toint) 
vt^rl)olly dea)ptive tfuough movements of Wmt bodies, and to a lesser extent, through tfieir facial 
expressions. On the other fiand, young chtldren's nonverbal behavior has been shown in a previous 
study to be markedly more revealing of verbal deception than that of adults. This suggdli that 
with inoreasir^) age, individuals show less "spontaneous nonverbal expressivity, but instead, gairi 
increasing insliumental control of tfieir norwerbal btihavior. It seems reasonable (hat such en 
hanauj control is related to increases in cognitive ability, particularly with respiict to decreases m 
tH)ocen(ric thinking and to ifie development ot skill of placing orujself in tiu^ f)osi(ion of an 
obs<wer and seeing the situation from the observer's point of view (takini^ the role of the other), 
the planned studies will examir^^ an hypothesized increase in the skill to prest^nt oneself effec^ 
lively on a nonverbal level. In one series ot studies, children, ages 3/to 15, will be told to say very 
^K)sitive things about an experience that is either pleasant or unpleasant. Thus, they will be either 
truthful or dissembling on a verbal level. Subjects will be vidt^otaped, and their nonverbal behavior 
Will bi) analy/e(i both by nieans of objective coding methods and by judgments of naiv(^ obstirvers. 
Changes u^ the ability to be deceptiv<i related to age of subject can then be determined. These 
studies will in) followed by exfxiriments that include independent assessments of cognitive ability, 
role taking skills, and measures such as child (and parent) Machiavellianism. UKimately, it is 
anticipattKj that the development of both ver^ 3I and nonverbal communicative skills will be 
investigated jointly in a series of exptuiments. 

Findings: It appears that there is a developmental trend in the nonverbaldisclosure of deaiplion. 
First graders reveal the fact that they are verbally dea>ptive more remiily through their facial 
expressior>s that do 7\h graders and adults. 
Duration: January 19/7-DeaM^iU^r 1980. 

Cooperating groupU): University of Massachusetts Faculty Research Grants. 
Publications:^ (1) Feldman, R.S, Nonverbal cues as indicators of verbal dissembling. Ameri- 

can Educational Research Journal (in press), (2) Feldman. R,S, Nonverbaldisclosure of deception 
and interpersonal i\\\^c\. Journai of Educational Ptychology, 1976, 68, 807-816. (3) Allen. V.l . 
and F (»l(irnan, R,S. Norwert)al cues to comprehension: Encx^ding of nonverbal behaviors naturally 
and by role play. lechnical Report. Madison. Wisconsin Research. and Dev^ilopment Center for 
Cognitive Learniru). 1976. (4) Allen, V,L. and Feldman. R.S. Dec\)ding of children's nonverbal 
responses. Technical Report No. 365. Madison: Wisconsin Research and Oeviilopment Center .for 
Cognitive Learning. 1976 
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SPECIAL gIiOUPS OF CHILDREN 



Physically Handicapped 



42 QA-1 EDUCATION. TRAINING. AND WORK OF THE HANDICAPPED IN GREATER BOMBAY 

InvtitKHitorU): Mandakini Khandekar, M,A., Dip. SSA.. Head. Unit ior Child and Youth Re- 
search, Tata Institute of Social Sciehces, Post Box 8313, Deonar, ©OrtTbay, India 400 088. 
* Purpota: To collect some minimum data on the handicapped for selectinil persons for the Na- 
tior>al Society for Equal Opportunities for the Hnndicaf^pocf (NASI CH) vocational programs for 
the home bound, and to provide services to others doi>^?Mdiiu] on tlnnr liandicaj), cKIO, sex, edu- 
cation, and training. 

-Subitctt: 2,481 identitied handicapped persons residing in the Greater Bombay area. 
Mathodi: An enumeration of all the handicapped in Greater Bombay was originally planned; 
however, after covering only 43 localities, this plan had to be given up. The present data, collected. 
^ from 1973 to 1975, includes a total of 2.481 identified handicapp^Ki. persons. A pretested inter- 

view schedule was used, and forms were completed for each liandicapped person. 
Findihgt: According to the 1971 Census, the sn^i ratio (numbnr ol loinales per 1.000 males) in 
Greater Bombay was 719, among tfie lvandi(:af>[MKi, it wns rven lowoi b46. (Rijasons yivon for 
these discrepancies were pepple's reluctance to admit the presence of a fiSndicapped worrian. 
especially an adult woman in tfieir family; and a lower percentage of women in general among the 
\ migrants who come to Bombay.) In 1971. '42% of Bombay's total population was children and 
teenagers, age 19 or less; but among the fiandicapptid, they accounted for almost fialf of the tota^ 
V number. Of the handicapr>ed over age 20, 40% were either hoad.^, ol liouseholds or tlioir spouses. 
Sixty-three percent of all the handicapped belonged to low income gr()uf)S earning less than 50 
^rupees per month. The figures also showed that 43% and 34% of tlie hoys arni girls resp(?ctively. 
ages 5 to 9, were in school, while 65% and 52% of the boys and ^irls respectively, ages 10 to 14', 
were in school. This would seem to indicate that the^ handicapped usually had a late start in their 
edM.ca*i6n. Thirty-two percent of the men and 48% of the women over age 10 were illiterate; and 
33% of the handicapped in higher iricome households and .34% of those liviriQjn flats were 
illiterate. A very high percentage of handicaf)ped men (81%) and wonuui (90%) were untrained. 
.The sex-age-sp»cific work participation rates (|.>eramtage of workers in a sex-age grouj^ to total 
number of persons in the sairie group) were 

Age group Men Women 

15-19 10.8 2.2 

20-29 ' 3^5 10.3 

30-39 52. S 8.4 

40-49 . 48.1 

50 or over 18.5 "3.0 

The data raised important questions dealing with tlie i(?spective roles of SfHHiial education and 
.mainstreaming. The survey highlighted the problem of the liandicapped person, who perceives he is 
a severely handicapped person and needs special attention. (Of those who were over age 14 and 
who had such a perception, 60.5% were illiterate.) Besides education, tliey would also rteed much 
counseling, especially when an objective assessment oi their handicap was at variance with their^ 
perception. The low work participation rates for the handicaf)fWl was another area investigated 
that called for a vigorous program of placerncirU services hotli pail lime and lull time jobs. A 
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wide spectrum of job opportunities with different types of skills and falling in different occupa- 
tional categories was reconrimended to enable the handicapped to nnake choices de^:>ending on their 
)ob equipment, personal aptitudes, ^d aspirations. (About 67.8% didn't know about the city's 
employment exchange for the handicapped,) Finally, the data on sex-ratio suggest that the prob- 
lem of what can be called "the nonacceptance of the handicapped at the cognitive level" exists and 
calls for an attitude changing program for normal persons. 
Duration: 1973-1979. * 

Cooperating groupU): (1) S:N.DJ. University for Women. Bombay. (2) Government of India. 
New Delhi: Department of Social Welfare. (3) Christoffel Blindon Mission, West Germany. 
tNjbl teattong : Khandekar, M. .Education, training, and work of the handicapped in Greater Bom- 
bay: Report on a survey conducted by the National Society for Equal Opportunities for the 
Handicapped. Bombay, India: Tata Institute of Social Science^, 1978. 

42-QB 1 SYNDROME IDENTIFICATION: A VERBAL VISUAL CATALOGUE WITH COMPUTER 

ACCESS 

Invtstigttor(i): David Burton Pitt, M.D.. B.S.. F.R.A.C.P.. Senior Lecturer, and David Danks, 
M.B.. B.S., M.D.. F.R.A.C.P., Chairman, Department of Pediatrics; and Roger Hall. B.D.Sc. 
'L.D.S., M.D.Sc, FRACDS, Hea^^ Dental Department, Royal Children's Hospital, University of 
Melbourne, Flemington Road, ¥arkville. Victoria, Australia 3052; and David Sillence, M.D.. 
M.R.A.C.P., Assistant Research Pediatrician, Department of Pediatrics. School of Medicine, Uni- 
vorsity of California, 760 Westwood Pla^a. Los Angeles, California 90024. 

Purpose: To collect photographic ensembles of anatomical details of dysmorphic children; and to 
record systematically those details for computer storage. 

Subjects: Dysmorphic children referred for syndrome diagnosis and/or genetic counselling of 
parents to the Genetics Unit, University of Mllbourne, Department of Pediatrics, Royal Children's 
Hospital. After 5 years' operation, 500 children had been referred to the Genetics Unit. 
Mtthods: As children are referred, they are photographed, and anatomical and clinical details are 
transferred to punch cards for computer storage, using a FORTRAN Program for the compuler 
work. To assemble as cx)mplete a photographic record as possible of the pediatric syndrome in 
each case, up to 14 standard views are photographed. As far as possible, patients are given a 
ptjrsonal examination, and information is recorded on a computer sheet. In cases wf^re the patient 
is r)ot available, clinical records and photographs are used for the completion of the computer 
'Sheet. 

Duration: 1972-continuing. 
42 GB 2 DETECTION OF INTONATION IN HEARING IMf>>>lRED CHILDREN ^ 

■ s 

InveitigatorU): Trygg Engen, Ph.D., Department of Speech. Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island 02912. Phohe: (401) 863 1 000. 

Purpoie: To determine if hearing impaired children hear the differences in intonation important 
' in understanding language; e.g., questions vs. statements. 
Subjtcti: Severely (profoundly) hearing impaired children. 

Methodi: The methodology employed includes signal detection theory and psychophysics. 
Findings: Hearing impaired children do have thf} ability to discririiinate intonation carried by 
fretiuencies of below 5O0 H/. 
Duration: Spririg 1978-continuing. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A STANDARDIZED QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ASTHMA IN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN / 

InvMtioatoHt): Walter W. Holland, F.R.C.P., F.F.CM., Director, mui D^/J^ fljui'^lY,^^^ 

M.B.CH.B,, Lecturer, Department of Comnnunity Medicir^e, Sdiool of MecJ^^olne, Sr,' ttuxmife's 
Hospital. Lbndon, Er^land SE 1 7EH. Phone: 928-9292, Ext, 2010; and G.-Hqao^^'M^e.^^U^^^ 
Ellsworthy Road^ Primrose Hill. London. England. ' ^ ; ■^^T."^V■ ' ^M.; ' V". .\ * ' 

PurpoMi To fir)d a set of resporises to a quostionriaire that will delinoete^tjslh^miti^ V 
their peers. ' / ^ , V 

Subj«ctf: A raridorn sample of 3,500 boys arid girls, ages 12 to 14, dravvh" fiQr^) school riH\)r'ds iiha 
London area. ' 

Methods: Asthma is defiried ^ a f(j|l in FEVj ot, 15% following 6 mloutj^ pf hafcf (ix(JK;is(> m\} 
measured after 5 minutes' rest. All children iri the sample ahs^riKj a ^glf ^<irninistered quastion 
naire on respiratory symptoms, and their parents answered another self ^klministered questionnaire 
askir)g similar questions about their children. A subsample "of about 300 children!, vyl)ith was 
skewed toward those with the highest number of positive answers, was given the Uing function 
test. Analysis will relate question resporises to FEVi results, irM)rder to f irid' a f«w quojvtions that 
will identify asthmatic children with acceptable s^Misitivity and spt^cificity. Such fj" st,ar)dardi/ec1 
epidemiological instrument would tf>en be available tor further research in asthma, • ■;. 
Duration: 1977-1979. ■ . ' 

A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN READING BEHAVIOR E>(HliB!lTED OVER 
TIME BY HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN 

InMStigator(t): Carolyri Ewoldt. Ph.D., Research Specialist, Keridall Demonstratiao Elementary 
School, Gallaudet College, 7th and Florida Avenue, N.E., Washirigton, D.C, 20G02/Ptione: (202)* 
447-0748. ^ . -V.'- 

PurpoM: To analyze W^e signed or oral reading and retelling of stories by hearing in^paired chil- 
dren (whose educational background has been primarily oral), in order to^identify changes in 
reading strategies exhibit^Kl at 6-rnor)th intervals after they enter a total commur)ioG'^ior> eckicyi 
tior>al settir)g. > 
Subjects: Sever) girls and six boys with hoaririg impairments, ages 12.2 to 13.4, from a piiituuijy 
, oral educational backgrourid. . . ' 

Methods: Videotapes were made of the children's oral and/or signed reading and retellirig of a 
story shortly after their admission 'to^ a total .communication school. Additional videotapes of the 
reading and retelling of additional stories will be made at 6-month intervals for 2 years. These 
videotapc^s vyill be trar)scribed and verified by a team of hearing and deaf researclv^rs. Misciu^ 
ar^alysis of the readir^g of the stories will follow a taxonomy adapted (Ewoldt. 1977) frort) that of 
Goodman, 1976. Analysis of the retellings will follow the proct^dures used by Goodman, and tlu»' 
stories read will be subjected to some current form of discoj^jrse arialysis. 
Duration: September 1977-August 1979. 

Cooperating group(s): Gallaudet College, Kendall Demonstration Elepnentary Sj^hool, Resoarcl^ 
Division. . ' ' < 

A DESCRIPTIVE ArJALYSIS OF READING BEHAVIORS EXHIBITED BY HEARING AND 
HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN 

InveftljHitorU):- Carolyn. 'Ewoldt, Ph.D., Research Specialist, Kendall Demonstration EjetTiontaty 
School, Gallaudet College, 7th and Florida Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C. 2O002, Phono. (202)' 
447-0748. ■ " ' . ■ ' 
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PurpoM: To analyze, the signed and/or oral reading oi hearing and hearing impaired children 
reading the same stories to determine whether thes<^ roaciers make sifr>ilar miscues (unex^x^cted 
responses to the print) in the same sentences, to discover how their stratifies for reading the 
stories are similar and diff<?fent. and to analyze^ the effect of dm stories on the recall of these 
stories by these readers. 1 

SubjMtt: 22 third grade hearing children: 13 boys and 9 girls, ages 8.8 to 10.1; iS^hearing 
Impaired children: 7 girls and 6 boys, ac^i^^^^ to 1^4, from a primarily oral education back- 
V ground; arid 16 hearing impaired children from a primatily total comrrujnication backgrour^l: 5 
boys and b girls, ages 12.6 to 13.4. arid 3 girls arui 3 boys, ag<}s 6.2 to 8. 1 1 . 

Mtthodt: Audiota|)os were made of tlie hearing children's oral readimj and retelling of one of four 

stories. Theso tiHMJS wer(^ rmnscribod arni vorilimi [)y a team of fuNuing restnuchors. Vi(iootaf.>es 
were made of the hearing impaired cliildror>'s oral of signeci reading and retelling of one of the 
siime stories. Tf>est> tapes are being transcribed and verifieil by a team of hearing and deaf re- 
searchers. Miscue analysis of 'tlie reading of the storiea will follow a taxonomy adapted from Good- 
man. Analysis oj the retellings will follow the procx^dures usmi l)y Goodman, and. the stories read 
will be subjected to sonut currtMit fonii of discourse} ani^lysis.^ 
Duration: St^ptember 19/7 June 19/9. 

Oc>op«r«tintLf^up(t): G/Hlaudet ColUn^e, Kendall Demonstration FItMnentary Sdiool, Research 
Division. 

Publicatiom: '(1) Ewoldt, C. A psycholinguistic deslTiption of selected deaf children reading in 
sign language! Unpublisf)ed doctoral dissertation. Wayne State University, 1977. (2) Ewoldt^ C. 
Miscue mis/ysis of the reeding of third grade Follow Through end NorhFolloW ThrXHjgh children in 
Wichite, Kensas. Tucson: Arizona Center for Educatiorial Research and Development, October 
1976. (ERIC Document RefHoduction Service l-D 136 219; C5 003 274.) 



THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AND MANAGEMENT OF SPINA BIFIDA AND HYDRO- 
CEPHALIC CHILDREN ; ^ 

InvettJflttoHt): J. Elkins, Ph.D.. Senior Lecturer, and R'J. Andrews, Ph.D., Reader, Schonell 
bducational Research Centre, University of Queertsland, St. Lucia, Qijwnsland, Australia 406/. 
Purpose: To survey all hydrocephalic and/or Sf^ina i>ifida children in the state of Queensland; to 
identify educational and related needs of tl^e children and their families; and to study and evaluate 
the success of mainstream placement of the cliildren. 

Subjects: Approximately 200 children, ages 0 to 18, residing in tfie state of Queensland and 
identified as hydrocephalic and/or spina bifida (included are those in residential care facilities). 
Mtthodt: Intensive psychological and educational case studies of the children will be undertaken 
to give information on the present educational and social functioning of the children. Cognition, 
educational achievement, langUcKU\ mobility, and personality factors will be assessed.- Actual 
assessment proc^ures will give recognition to the aiio range and the varying degrees of handicap of 
the study population. Medical histories and currfjnt medical management data will be detailed, 
including information on surgical intervention, to provide data on the medicaf characteristic^ of 
the children. Social histories andi'e^aluation will include data on social acceptance by families, 
parental knowledge, orientation to spina bifidij^ handling and expectations, parental attitudes 
tovyard the child, and tlie development of p*>(>r contacts nnd acceptanc^. The social implication^ of 
early nrnidical manageriient wifl be examined, o.q., the li^^uW of separatior> of parents and child A 
great deal of the informatior^ required lor this study will be obtair^ed from ^ixisting records, 
available within Queensland hospitals, cli^wtTs, arid schools. - • • 

Findingi: While direct medical Servians wore reported by parents to be satistactory, inadec^uate 
ancillary services related to outpatient clinics, coordination of services, etc. may well be adding to 
the emotional and physical demands a severely Itandicapped child places on parents. In the same 
way, regular schools must become increasingly responsive not only to the basic educational needs 
of these children, but also assist in the recognition of the specific skill deficiencies which may be 
iderjtified in tlie r>atterns ol their tost scoros.-e.g.. visual motor skill scores. While many children 
and adolescents with spina bifida and hydrocephalus will (K^r^)rrT^ satfsfactorily in regular school 



programs, many will require special educational assistance either within regular schools or within 
special schools. Evidently 40 percent of this group have at least mild levels x)f mental retardation, 
and appropriate educational planning and assistance will be required for them regardless of edu- 
cational setting. 
Durttion: 1977-1978. 

CooptrftinjI gro(ip(t): (1) Education Research and Developrrient Committee, Australia. (2) 
QOeensland Spina Bifida Association. • 

Publications: (1) A paper presented at the Annual Conference of the Australian Group for the 
Scientific Study of Mental Deficiency, Gold Coast, September 1978: Andrews, R.J. and Burge, 
J.A. Spina bifida, hydrocephalus and mental retardation. (2) A paper presented to the Ninth 
International Congress of the Iniernatiorwl Association for Child Psychiatry and Allied Profes- 
sions, Melbourne, August 1978: Andrews, R.J. md Elkins, J. Society's response to new handi- 
capped children: Spina bifida and hydrocephalus. (3) Andrews, R J. #f «A The educational needs 
and mdfegement of spina bifida and hydrocephalic children. Part I. Schonell Educational Research 
Centre,^niversity of Queensland, 1978. 
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42-QE 2 ^ AN INVESTIQATION OFZHE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COGNITIVE PERFORMANCE IN 
READING, MATHEMATICS, AND LANGUAGE ARTS AND SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC 
- CHARACTERISTICS OF HEARING IMPAIRED STUDENTS 

Jitv*$tig«torU): Bryan R. Clarke, Ph.D,, Professor, Special Education; W. Todd Rogers, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor, Educational Psychology; and P.T. Leslie, Ed.D., A^ciate Professor, Faculty 
of Education, University of British Columbia, 2075 Wesbrook Mall, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada V6T 1W5. Phone; 228-6446. 

Purpose: To collect and analyze achievement data in the subject-areas of reading and mathematics 
and syntactic ability of all hearing impaired students in British .Columbia; and to determine 
relationships, tf any, with selected demographic characteristics. 

Subjects: 202 males and 181 females, ages 7 to 20, known to have a hearing loss with some 
sensorineural component, known to have been fitted with a hearing and/or in need of special 
educational treatment. 

Methods: The Stanford tests were administered in the Spring and Fall of 1977 and the Tests of 
Syntactical Abilities in the Spring of 1978 to a provincial sample of hearing impaired students 
enrolled in school. Demographic data were collected m conjunction with the Stanford data and 
updated at the time the Test of Syntactical Abilities was administered. .Two-way analysis of 
variance was used to examine differences in levels of performance among groups defined by age 
and severity of loss. The relationship was exarViined between the dependent variables (vocabulary, 
reading comprehension, and mathematics computation, and applications and concepts as measured 
by the Stanford Achievement Battery adapted fpr the hearing impaired) and each of the remaining 
'^-independent variab(es (age, average hearing loss, additional handicaps, gender, age ^ onset, pri- 
mary language, school integration, itinerant service, cojnmunication pnethgri, and use of hearing 
aid). Analyses of covariance were used with age and severity of hearing loss serving as covariates. 
Finally, using a combined priori-stepwise regression analysis, the relationship was investigated 
between the dependent variables anc| the independent variables considered simultaneously. 
Findings: Age, severity of loss, additional handicaps, and school integration emergediijsji^the.most 
consistent independent variables that were related significantly to the dependent variablN^Sl^. 
Duration: March 197 7- September 1978. 

Cooperating gro.upU): British Columbia Provincial Government, Ministry of Education. 
Publications: (1) Clarke, B.R. and Rogers, W.T. The syntactic ability of hearing impaired students 
in British Columbia. British Columbia Journal of Special Education (in press).- (2) Clarke, B.R.; 
Leslie, P.T.; Rogers, W.T.; Booth, J. A.; and Horvath, A Collection of achievement data on hearing 
impaired students in British Columbia. British Columbia Journal of Special Education, 1978, 2, 
9-12. (3) Clarke, B.R.; Leslie, P.T.; Rogers, W.T .; Booth, J.A.; and Horvath, A. Selected character- 
istics of hearing impaired school age students. Unpublished paper. University of British Columbia, 
1977. 
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42-Ge 3 METHODS FOR LAJ^AQE DEVELOPMENT IN OLDER DEAF STUDENTS 

inmt4»tor<f): DJ. Powor. Ph.D., DirmMOr v>f Restmrch; and Anni) Hollingshead, 8.A., Rnstwch 
Assectato, Institute of Special Education. Burwood State Collec^e, 221 BUrwood Highway, Bur- 
wood, Victoria, Australia 3125. Ptione: (03) 2850-327. 

f\irpot«: To de^velop mixlf?l nrM^thods for teaching language to oldor hearinn impaired students for 
dissemination among schools and service for the hearing impairt^d. 
* Subitcti: A lar(je rujmtK?r ol pi/pl!s, ^kjos 10 to 16, in Australian schools for the doat wore us<>d in *' 
developing tlu^ project materials. 

Mtthodi: J\m project motluKls involved the researchers working clos^Hy witfi toachtrrs in schools 
for the deaf to develop and test materials and rmthods for teaching single syntactic structures 
(e.g.^the pi)ssive voicx?) lo deaf students older than age 10, f^aterials developi^d for each structure 
included games and activities for learning the structure and programmed instruction tests and 
'Workbooks. The Test of Syntactic Abilities was used as a diagnostic pretest and as a criterion 
measure ft>r success on tlie tasks. 

Findings: A tiujofetical and [)rdctical basis for teaching fanguiK)<> structure's to liearirvj imi^aired 
children lias evolved, 

Duration: JanuaryJ97&December 1978. 

Cooperating grouptt): Australian Education Research and Develophient Committee. 
Publications: ( 1 ) Power, D.J. Approaches to Imguage curriculum chvelopnwnt for schools for the 
deaf. Burwood: Institute of Special Education, 1978. (2) Power, D.J. and Ho^lingshead. M.A. 
fvlntliods for languacie developm(Mit in deaf students. 1. The passive voice. Burwood State Col lege 
Papers in Special Education, No. 4, 1977. (3) Power. D.J. and Hollingshead, M.A. Methods for 
langum](? developrTieDt in doaf students 2. Verb phrase negation. Burwood State College Papers in 
Special Education, No. b. (No date indicated) 

42-GE-4 SOCIAL AND COMMUNICATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF DEAF CHILDREN 

Invftstigator(s): Mark T. 'Gr(?<niber(), 'Ph;.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, Nl 25. 
University ol Wasliinglor^ S(jattle, Washington 98195. Phone: (206)543-4339. 
Purpose: lo examine the effects of profound childhood deaf ri.9Ss;ori the cjevelopment of social 
arid cornrnunicatiyt? behavior and fan)ily attitudes and stre.^ during the preschool years; and to 
compare oral arid total (oral plus manual) corTimuniCation. 
- Subjects: 28 profoundly deaf children, ages 3 to b'A, with normal IQs. (14 children are' oral 
cx>mmur:iicators; 14 are total communicators and have greyer than 80 db loss in the better ear 
averaged across tlie speech rang(^} 

Methods: I he study inc!ud(ul a comf>arison between total (oral f manual) and oral deaf cfiildren \ 
and thoir families. Major assessment irK'Juded a lal^cxalory observation of motlior-child interaction 
that was analysed for both' bouts of social interaction and a language analysis of pragmatic 
ftjncti.ons. Included were two secHiences of mother-child separation to assess the quality of the 
attachment relationship. Videotape analyses were made of social interaction and pragmatic cate- 
gories of cornmunication. Parents were interviewed and given the Eysenck Personality Inventory, 
Hereford Parent Attitude Si^irvey, and the Alpern-Boll Developmental Profile. 

Findings: Children with early introduction to total communication showed more meshed and ' 
coofHuative interaction with their mothers during free play. Cliildren witli (iar,ly intervention, both 
oral and total, had high(M' communication skills and more mature attachment'relationships. Parcnits 
of total communicators report less stress. 
Duration: January 1977-Jurie 1979. 

Cooperating group(^: (1) Gallaudet College.'(2) University of Virginia 

Vbblications: (]') Greenberg, M.T. and fvlarvin R.S. Attadirmnit patterns of pr(ischool deaf cliil^ 
dren. MerrilhPalmer Quarterly (in press). (2) A paper presented at a mf^eting of the ArTierican 
SfKHKh and Heariru] Association, San Francisco, November 1978: Greonberg, M.T. Cliannol usmjo 
and communicative competence in deaf preschoolers, 
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WORK AND SOaAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE DEAF 
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lnv*ttiQiitor<t): Hilde S. Schlesinger, M.D , Diroctor, t lion Y. Si^H^olrnaii, Ph.D., Ros^nui fi Dirtu tor. 
and Hermine Marshall, Ph.D., Reaearch Specialist, Contor on Doafnofis, University of California, 
147'4 Fifth Avenue, San Francisco, California 94143. Phono (415) 731 9150, and Kathryn P. 
Meadow, Ph.D,, Director of Research, Kendall Demonstration Elementary School. Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Washington, D.C 20002. 

Purposa: To describe the vocatior^al sucatts wid gor^oral woll b(Hni]'rTi)f <i group of young deftf <Klults 
who are still in relatively early career stages, as a part of a 10 year follow up study of deaf school 
children; to relate earlier obtair>ed measures of self in^ajo. psychosocial adjustment, comrnuni 
cation skills, academic achieverrient. family- climate and history to vocational success; and to use 
such relationships as a guide to the possible modification of early (?xfxui(>nc(^s so that deaf students 
will have a better probability of achieving vocational success. 

$ub|«ctf: As many as possible of the original 118 subjects (now agt^s 18 to 33) from the 1966 
study at the California School for the Deaf. Berkeley Two subjects have died, leaving a potential 
^x)pulation of 66 males and 50 females. Originally. 59 childrer^ with deaf parents fornmd the base 
population. Each was matched on sex. age, IQ,do<|ro() of rt^sidual ht^arinc^ and family si/«witha 
ct»ild whose nrK)ther and father were hearing. Some attempt was -made to equate family socio- 
economic status. Children of hearing parei^ts were eliminated if they had: deaf siblings, a second- 
ary handicap, deafness after age 2, etiology of maternal rubella, Rh incompatibility, or anoxia, or 
racial or ethnic minority group membership. 

Mathodt: An interview schedule has been devised that focuses on (1) educational and vocational 
attitudes, adjustment, and aspirations, (2) attitudes toward dt>afness and toward family relation 
ships, and (3) social and communicative functioning. The interview will <Kirninistered by two 
research assistants who are fluent in Ari>eslan ar>d Signed Lrujlish, A measure of self-conix^pt is 
being refined currently for use with the deaf subjects. A Communications Skills Profile is being 
refined for interviewers to rate Subjects' communication competence. Information from these 
sources will be correlated with earlier measures of self-concept (Meadow Self-Image Scale), 
adiievement (Stanford Achievement Test), and communicative functioning (Craig Lipreading In- 
ventory, teacher ratings). Some of this information will be compared also with the data from the 
Nalior>al Census of the Deaf (Schein and Uelk, 1974). Also, data will b^M^xaniined for dijferenc^s' 
between the children of deaf parents and children of hearing parents. 

Findingi: Findings from the initial study indicated that deaf children of deaf parents performed 
significantly better than deaf children of hearing parents on mt^asures of intellectual and social 
functioning and on most measures of communicative functioning. However, no differences were 
found oto ratings for speech-reading and speech. ' 
Duration^^tober 1977-September 1980. 

Cooperating groupit): (1) Training Program in Personality and Social Structure: Natior>al Institute 
of Mental Health, Alcohol. Dru^ Abuse, and MerUai Health Admir)istration, Public Health Service; 
U.S. Departfnent of Health. Education, and Welfare. (2) Research and Training Center Grant: 
Rehabilitation Services Administration; Office of Human Development Services; U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publioationi:^ (1) Schlesinger, H.S. and Meadow. K.P. Sound 0nd sign. Unfversity of California 
Press. 1972. (2) Meadow, K.P, Early martual communication in reUition to the deaf child's int^K 
lectual, social, and commu?iicative functioning. ^4m^/c«/7 Annals of the Deaf, Jaruiary 1968. 



42 GO 1 BIRTH CRY JNVESTIQATION ^ . 

InvettioatorU): Rita S, Weiss, Ph.D., Professor; and Ned W. Bowler. Ph.D., Professor, Departn^nt 
of Communication Disorders ^and Speech Science, University of'Co.loiado, 934 Broadway, Boulder. 
Colorado 80309. Phone: (303) 492-8727. 



Purpoie: lo H<M<h! ininifniil h^ni^ ilyslu(utior) nn(j/o» lnt(H coiTUTiur^iration prohUuns thfoiHjf) 
oliMH tiv(» rniiy ul»MitifK <itK)fi [>v uathtMiru) ttjfxi HHinnllruj ilain on ai:oi!Sti( patturns oi sponlaruious 
hiith ciii}?. Iioin at iisk .iiui noif)i.i! ncjonatus »uui hy i«uily/wu] tlio U}\H] rocordirigs usiru) iU'.oufitu: 
.iiutysis inslmintMUtHioii to dt'tor fniiu> tlif inr (mui^s l)otW(K)n tlm birth Cry pattorr>s tfor^i th(> rib and 
not tnal hnl)i(»s. •• *' * • 

Subjectt: A? n<u)iiat(W lacorcj^Kj on ta|m (ioriruj Aiujost 1976: Six n<»onatm rocordad irt ono.cifiliv- 
ory. loom at Bouldor Mornotial Mosf)!tal in ordnr to f)ilot tost iostrum(»ntatior) and rT><M[iodoi^x]y, 
iiiui .U) nt'oi>*H(»s ircof <ltHj in two dolivor y rooms at (.Colorado (lonor al \ iospilal, Dnnvoi . 
Methods: 1 lu» s[U)ntijntH)us Vfk^s (frou) nonavorsiva stinujli) ol \\u) 3(i n<H)nalos wt^iv rtu't^dt^d 
osYjuk ( 1 ) J !^ony ] C 'J / / A, tour rlu»wwtl sltToo l.ifM' r^n'oidtv , usinq SoDtfh r(U'ordriH) tap(J. {'2) 
ti Si'nohiMsci Fniriopfionr, Model M(^441, (3) two (. |(»i:trovoit:o 666 rnicrophonos, (4) DBX rioise 
rcKliiction systum, Mod(;l I!-)/, and (!)) an AMPI X arnplitiar, Modol 622 usod lo nfioniior playback. 
1 KHordcd cri(^s will be analy/(K] in terms ot periodicity, placement and intensity of 
hcM monies, and oVeiall cry [)attcrn by sound six)ctr(K]raf)hic analysis, using the Kay Sona-Graph, 
Model ()()! I his inNUumrni .jllows loi .i 2 4 serond sivjn<il safDple and fuiS a fre(]uency rarujt} of 
HOU/ H.OOOM;. I hr nanowl)iind hher is used wfuch fias a 4bH/ t)andwidth. f he MS shapiru} filter 
IS .ilso [wMiu) useii ioi this .jn.ilysis Acoustu (inalysis lias lM»en accomphsheci osiruj a sound spectro 
qraph, an oscillo(itaf)fi, and a t^MTifXiter facility. Sound sfx^ctrograms by visual analysis have boon 
made for selerted poitjons ol the l)irtfi rry lor all 42 neor)ates. Spt)ctral analysis is also i)p^^^^ 
aiu)niplished usiiuj an' Analog to digital cor^vorler sp(>citically built to rtiake computor-ba.sed 
I ouiKM analyses ol the dcHa. I hese acoustic data then will be corriHated witi) tl^e double blind 
inedi( al tiesignations Of risk st<itus of th(^ neonates iecord(*d 

Findings: "Ilu* most rijifent data are tliose on cioration and furuiam^^ntal fre(^uerK:y. Tiglit neo- 
n.'iW^s havr Immmi aiKily/eti \o\ du'r ationrrt i(»atuFes and furulam<HUal fr(H]U(Muy (pitcli). Resijlls are 
sinulai to ttndirujs pievtously i(^[M>itt*d in the hterotur*?. How(iver, consider al^le variability has b(»en 
nl)s(MV(Hl that rtMUjires closer' exarnmatton. 
Duration: October 19/0 Af Mil 19/9. 

CoofMjrating group($): Universtty ol Coioiaiio, Council on Research and Creative Work Grants in- 
Alii 



ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHIC STUDIES IN RELATIONSHIP TO BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 
IN CHILDREN 

investigator(s):> GeoKje N. Thompson, M.D-, Associate^ Clinical Prof(»ssor, School of l\/1edicine, 

University of California, hviru*, Califorr\ia 92664; and Private Practit^*, 2010 Wilshire Boulevard, 

SuileCiO/, I OS Angeles, Cahfornia^OOh/. Phone (213) 483 7863. 

Purpose: I o detef fnifie eltu:!! oencephalographii: cor urates with t)ehaviors in children. 

Subjects: C!hildren, aijc^s b to lb. 

Methods: PsychokH^ieal studies, neutolocjieal exarTiinations, ami psycliiatric examinations ore cor 
related with.(Hectro(Mu:ef^halographic studies. 
Duration: March 1978 March 1980. 

Publications: Ihompson, G.N. The psychotic delinquent and criminal. Spriru]field. Illinois: 

Charles C I liomas. 19/0. 



REHABILITATION ENGINEERING 

lnvestigator($): William B(iKMit)eriL M.D.. Professor of Pediatrics, and Melvin Glimclier. M.D.; Jolin 
Hall. M.D., and Sheldon Simons,- M.D.. Prof()ssois of Oi ti)opedics. hiarvard Medical Scliool, Cliil- 
dren's Hospital Medical CiMiter. :UK) I ofujwood Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02111). Plioni*: 
(()1/) 711 92[)(). 



PtirpoMK To apply the advances o< ttf>gin»eriru} ((U^hnolo^iy towtud collrtboriidw resoarch in ordtu 
to improve rehabilitation technology. 

Subiecti: Cerebral Palsy Group. Approxinuitwly ) ,000 pdtiunts with various kiiuls ol (:iurl)rnl 
palsy. Scoliosis Group: Approximately 2, OCX) patients prodominontly adolosanit tod^alos with 
advanced scoliosis. 

Mathodt: The methodology includes (1) computori/od gait laboratory analysis. {2^ revision of 
engineering technology employed in of->orative and noru)(Huativii managomoi\j ol scoliosis.- (3) 
Of thotic devices lor a>rrtx:tior^ ol dolurfnitios ol inultiplt) kiiuls. and (4) ^^uantitativti iniiasuKMiuMits 
ol spasticity. 

Findings: Preliminary f(jsults indicate that cornpoten/tHi ()<iil analysis h«is btH»n liofirlul in drfiniiuj 
kinds of indicated operativt^ procedures or selecting thost> f)atients for whom sui(je»y should not l)e 
done. Orthotic improvements resulted in corrective measures for g^jnurecurvatum. Strain gauc^j 
measurements are being utilized to analyze stress effects from scoliotic corrective implantations. 
Duration: 1975-1980. 

Cooparating group(t): (1) Rehabilitation Servians AdminisluUion, OffiaM)f I hiinan Ot^vclopnuiiU 
Services, U.S, Department of Health, f duratior^. ami Wellartv ('?.) William Hdiulolf^h li(>aist I oun 
dation. (3) Charles A. Dana Foundation. 

VITAMIN E, PREMATURITY, AND RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 

InvtstigatorU): Lois Johnson. M.D., Director. Neonatal Research. P(>nnsylvania Hos[)ital, 8th and 
Spruoe Streets. Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19107. Phone; (21b) 829-3303. 

PurpoM: To (X')mpare the effect of high doses ol Vitarinin b with placf^bo, in eciuivalent doses, on 
the incidence, severity, and long-term seciuelae ol retrolental fibroplasia (HLP). I lui d(?liniti()n ol 
high dosage ol Vitamin E will be the maintenana? of f)lasrna conanitrations ol VltarTiin h in the b 
to 7 mg% range« ^ 

Subjects: Over 2 years an estimated maximum numl:)er of 900 prematurrj inlants at risk lor 
developing R LF selected randomly, 

Mtthoctt: The infants will be assigruui to treatment with Vitamin t by slow irUravenous rnlusioi^ 
by intramuscular injection., and/or oral intake. 1 he most a[)propriate route ol atiministration will 
be selected based pn the child's clinical condition. Levels ol Vitamin L in the S(?rum will [)e raised 
to 5-6 n>g% and maintained at this level throughout the f>e!iod ol retinal vascular imniaturity or 
active retinal disease. At the same time, examination ol the infant's fundi by irulirect optlial 
moscopy will be performed by a research pediatric ophthalmologist or his designate. Subseciuently, 
the long-term visual outcome will be assessed at aiios 1, 2. and 3 years. In addition to protection 
against RLF, protection against the toxic effects ol oxygen on the lungs is expecttui to r(\sult horn 
the treatment program outlined. The name giver) to puliTionaiy oxytuH) danuKu? as S(u>n m pn^ 
mature inlants with respiratory distress is "broru.iiopulfTionary dysplasia." A statistical analysis 
will be performed after data on 650 babies have b^Hin col!<H:ted. The results ol this analysis will 
deterhaine the nature and extent of future studies. 
Findinifi: See Publications below — No. (5). - 
Duration: Hoffman LaRoche pilot studies: 1972-1976. 

Present study: 1978-1983. 
Publications: (1) Johnson. L. &t al. Factors [)redisposin() to Hl.T coinplirations ol [Meguaiuy. 
PrnJiBtric R0S9arch, April 1978 Program Issue, At)stra(:t #794. {'2) .K^linson, I . eta/, hdUipnce ol 
Vitamin E treatment (Rx) and adult blood translusions on mt^an sevt^rity ol rt^trolental lil)ioplasia 
(MS-RLF) in premature infants. Pediatric Research, 1977, 1 1(53b). Abstract #^)83. (3) Johnson, 
L. et aL The role of Vitamin E in retrolental fibroplasia II, Pediatric Research, 1%7B, 10(426). 
Abstract #749. (4) Johnson. L, et at. The role ol Vitaniin f in retrolental libroplasia. Pediatric 
Rewearch, 1976, 10(425), Abstract #748. (6) Johnson, L .; Schallei, 0. and B(H)(|S, Jr., l,n. Hu' 
premature infant. Vitamin F deficienc^y and n>trol(mtal fibrof)lasia. Anierican Journal of Clinical 
Nutrition, 1974. 21, 1158 1173. 




BIOCHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LUNO 

inmtioatorU): I mjis GUu K, M.D., Protossor, v^d Marie V. Kulovich, Associate Remmch Bio 
chemist, Ooparlnwnt of Podiatrics. C 019 School pf Medicina, University of California, La Jolla, 
California 92093. Phone (714} 452-4424 or 294-6685. 

PiirpoM: To study the developnr>ent and maturation of lung of the human fetus (primarily of lung 
surfactant) utili/imj th*^ information to prevent prematurity in order to prevent hyaline nK^mbrane 
disease oi to trmn hyaline m<uYibrane disease more effectively should it oaxir/ 
Subi^ctt: PrtHv^n^t womor^ in all stages of gestation, premature newborns, and hjll term newborns. 
Mtthodi: R(^st»archofs licui establish<>d previously that nrwasurenxuit of tho surfiutant phospho 
lipids in amniotic fluid is a valid, exaHlent model for the study of developing fetal lung. From this, 
the lecithin/sphingomyehn (L/S) ratio has been used worldwide to judge when the fetal lung is 
mature enough for safe delivery, if necessary. Theee studies now have been extended to include 
other surfactant moasuremwits, including peroentSges of disaturated lecithin, phosphatidyl inositol 
(PI), and pfu)sphaii(ivl glyciuol (PG) into a Lung Profile. 

FindlnQs: ArceU>rat(>d rriaturation of lung can occur without mature L/S ratios but early apfMmr 
ance of PG. Moth(>rs with gestational diat>ete5 have fetuses with delayed maturation characteri/ed 
by prolongation of high PI levels md delay in appearance of PG. The Lung Profile increases the 
accuracy of prediction of lung maturity to about as close to 100% as a biological test can be. 
Duf ation: 1 964-cont in uing. 

Cooperating groupd): National Institutes of Health; Public Health Servii:e. U.S. Departrrient of 
Health, Fducation, and Welfare 

Publicationf: A list of puhlit^tions is available from the investigator. 



pHANQINQ EFFECTS OF MEMISPHERECTOMY 

InvettioatorU): Aaron Smith, Ph.D., Director, Neuropsychological Laboratory, University of 
IVIidiiqan, 1111 Fast Cathorine Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109. Phono: (31:^) 764 8455. 
Purpose: lo document and define principles of develppnr>ent and organization of higher (cx>gni 
tive) <Mid lower (sensory and motor) level cerebral functions in children with pre , peri and early 
j>os(r)atal brain insults before and after hemispherectomy. 

Subjects: Approximately 60 to 70 infantile hemiplegics, approximately half male, half female. 
te;5ted initially (and sulfse^iuently retested in many cases) from ages 6 to 40. 

Methods: Neuropsychological examinations are cpnducted and a standardized test battery is 
administered which includes comprehensive measures of higher level cerebral functions (wgnitive, 
rT^imory. and language) and lower level cerebral functions. 
Duratk>n: 196(>continuing. 

Cooperethig groupU): Neurosurgeons and neurologists in the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain. , ' ^ 

Publications: (1) A papin presented at the 5th Annual Meeting of the International Neuropsycho- 
logical Society, Santa Fe, February 1977; Smith, A. Language and nonlanguage functions after 
right of left herfiispherectomy for gerebral lesions in infancy. (2) A paper presented at the^Second 
Annual Meetirni of the International Neuropsychological Society, Boston, February 1974: Smith, 
A. Related Jindings in neuropsychological studies of patients with hemispherectomy. (3) A paper 
presented at the 84th Annual ArTierican Psychological Association Convention, Washington, D.C., 
September 1967 Smith, A, Differing effects of hemispherectomy in children and adults. (4) 
Information is available from the investigator, 
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42 GQ 7* EFFECTS OF ANTIEPILEPTIC DRUGS Ol^ COGNITIVE, MOTOft, PHYSICAL, AND SOCIAL 
DIMENSIONS IN EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 



lnvMtl9«tor(s): ^'ohn S. Worry, Profms{)r and Homi. mid MX-k Atnnn.Ph.l)., Mowuirdi Offi 

Do[)arlnHnH of Psychiatry, Aut:khHui Modiuil St^liool, UnivoisHy ol Aiicklafv.i, Aucklaiui ), 
Now /oaland. 

Purpose: lo sludy Iho fdlocls of two antit»[)ilt>f)tiO diiKjs (ptuMiytoiii niui ( <)ri)arna/opuuO upon 
{xn|oitivt\ int(»ll(H'toal, n^otor, <ind Ix^linvioial (unrtiof^ in opHof)tJr rfiildiro. 

Subi#ct«: CtiildrtMi, <h|()S !> to ]?, wlu) for nHuiir.il rtuisons <utMMtli<u toMnniatuM) oi tinti.Uint] tiru(| 
treaunont for opilopsy. 

Methodi! Sinc:o phonyToin and corbamn/ppiru? inv \v\]i\rx\v{\ lot-ally as tHUially Hlffcacioos \n tho 
disordors .studied, tho chikiron's (jroups can Ikj matched to onsuio conM^arahility. 1 ho si/o of ttio 
(liou[>s will lx> contiri(]or)t upon logistical considiMatioi^s of locating suitabia participants. Alttioiujh 
tlm at)ility of carbama/opino (TfKirotol) and phonytoin (Dilantin) to coritrol sci/uro activity has 
[)(uni w(HI (i()Curn(uittKf, tho (Effects of these ^igcots on psycholixiical fa( tors lo chiUfhood aic 
viitually unstuditMi. Ihis study will enlist chiUircu wlio <ii(^ jhout to initi<ittJ oi ttMniinati? with 
oitfuM of ttio modications. Basolino inuasufos will be ol)tatne(i .huI tfuMi du) ctiiUiien will he 
foUowed up to 2 years after treatment is altofC(j (nnodication begun or withdrawri). Changes will be 
imnitored by employing a broad tottery of tests that is of [)rovm stinsitivity in drug trials. These 
t(its includo (1) a variety of cognitivo tests designed' to rTUJasure attention span, short-t^rm menv 
ory, and visual analysis; (2) rating scales of bQtiavioral adjustmont filled out by doctor, parents, 
and teachers; (3) self-ratings by the children relating to mood states. (4) rneasurt^s of physici^l 
eff(M*ts including height, wight, bloo(i pressuie, henit tate. .ind (1^) inciisures ot rnoti^r furu'tion 
iruended to delect riistiru) and iruention tiemof Miis uuil is intcmi<Hi lo f>»ovi(ie <i (infinitive 
ct)mparison of tt»e twt) drugs under study. Atiditionally, altlu>unli n control ciruu;^ is inadmissible 
for ethical reasons. tfM>'data should be highly suggestive regarding \Uo effects of ttieso drugs in 
a:)mparison to no treat nrit^nt. - ' ■ 

Duration: December 1978-January 1982. . - . 

Cooperating group{s): Child hU^alth h)nndatK)r>, New /(i<il<iiui. 



Mentally Retarded 



42-HB 1 CHILDREN'S ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR SCALE DEVELOPMENT 

Investigatorts): Henry Leiand. Ph.D.. Director of Psyehology. and Mandanna Shoa(M\ Ph.D., Chi(d 
Field Director. Nisooger Center, Ohio State University. IbBO Cannon Driv(i. Columbus. Otiio 
43210. Phone: (614) 422-9605. ' 
Purpose: To develop an effective and efficient instrument (Childr(Mrs Ada[)tive Btihavior Scain) 
that will permit the assessment of developnr^ental ar)d adaptive prqaisses on wtiich estir^V^tes ^f 
irdants' and preschool children's handicaps can be based. 

Subjects! 2,160 infant boys and girls, cK1(^s 2 weeks through (> yenrs. who an^ tniMly to moderat(>ly 
developrnentally disabled and severely arul profoundly (ievolopr'norUally drsableci. InfarMs werii 
dr;:wn from 10 states; Oregon, California, Minntisota, lexus. lVlisst)uri, Ohio, Penrisylvanra, l.ouisi 
ana. Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 

Methods: A Children's Adaptive Behavior Scale was developed following th^^basic scale develop-. 
rT>ent design used by the AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale. After [he item pool was developed and 
tested in the Columbus, Ohio area (CABS I), ttu? scale was tested ruUionally (CABS II) tt) d^ter- 
u\\ne (1) the clarity of the items. (2) if the items tiiscMirYiinated b(>tweer) different levels of 
adaptation with MR and DD infants, and (3) if the it(Mns could bo. or(ler(^d dev(iloprTientall\ 
sufficiently well to aid in the development of individual e(iu(^ational plans and individual habil' 
Q tat ion plans for infants and preschool chi!dr»f^r^ 

ERIC . ^ 
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Pindinsi: CABS 1 has hxjtui (h»v«lofXHl, tmttKi, and mcxiifiod. and tfw CABS 1 1 has bwn roadiod io, 
national testing. A manual for training th<^ national testers and ancillary matoiials havo bmn 
dovniopod. ^ 

■ ^ Duratton: October 1977 September 1979. 

- OoofMrating group<t): (1) Bureau of Education for tfie Handicapped, Office of Education Edu- 

cation Division; U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. 

Publiortlont: The final Scale and Ivlanual reliability and validity data. etc. will be published with 
the coo|[>eration of the American Association on Mental Deficiency. 

•: % 

42 HB^2 COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT 

InvMtigatoHt): Jegnne Brooks-Gunn, Ph.D., Research Scientist and Associate . Director- and 
Midiael Lewis. Ph.D.. Prof(«so, and Director. Institute for the Study ot txa)()tional Children 
educational rt>stin() Service, Princeton. New Jersey 08541. Phone (609)921-9000 I- xt 26(Y]o, 
2738. 

PurpoM: To develop the Competency Assessment Profile, e battery, of assessment tools designed 
to measure the skills of handicapped infants and young children across cognitive, socioemotidhal 
and communicative domains; to collect a substantial body of new data about tfie functioning and 
development of handicapped infants; and to 'develop intervention strateqies for handicappedl/n- 
fants based upoo the assessment battery developed? 

Subjtct.: 85 boys and girls. ag«^ 3 to 36 months, who fall into one of tfiree handicap groups 
Down s Syndrome, motor impairnwnt compounded by nx!ntal delay, or developmental delay 
M.thodi: The Compt-tency Assessment Project is a collaborative effort of the Educational Testing 
Service (PtS), Institute for the Study of Exceptional Children and Hunter C9lle9e, Special Educa- 
tion Development Center..' The Institute is responsible for the development and field testing of the 
Competency AssessrTif>nt Profile (CAP) and for the col\ection and analysis of basic research data on 
handlcap^x,d infants. Hunter College ,s involved in tV.d«vel6pment of curriculum strat«,ios re- 
lated to tfie CAP. CAP includi-s standard infant assess memm?truments, adapted wfiere nea!ssaiy 
for a handicapp(Hl population, as well as research mt^asures that apfK-a, to have potential for 
clinical use. Tfie cognitive measures included in the liattery are: the Bayley Scale of Infant 
Development, Development of, Visual f^ursuit and Permanence of Objects (Uzgiris and Hunt 
1975), Development of Means for Obtaining Desired Environmental Events (U7giris and Hunt' 
1975), and an Attention Measure (Lewis, 1971). Thti socioemotional measures included in the 
battery are: Carey Scale of Infant Tempiuamerit (1970), Scale of Mother-Infant Interaction (Lewis ' 
and Lee-Painter, 1974), Self-Recognition Task (Lewis and Brooks, in press) and the Socio- 
emotional Development Scale (Lewis and Mit:halson, 1975). Communication skills were nxv-isured 
- using the CAP Language Scale (adapted Uom Asufssing /»ngoage^ski//s in infancy: A handbook for 
the mutti-dimensionti malysit of emergent lenguege, B£och and League, 1971 1978) During the 
P^t 2 years, the CAP has been field tested in New York and New Jersey programs for handicapped 
infanv?. The Special Education Development Center, meanwhile, has been developing and field 
testing curriculum activities based on tht> CAP. 

Findinst: Preliminary finding^ are discussed in Publications (1) and (2) below 
Duration: July 197&July 1979. 

Cooparating gro'up(t): Bureau of Education for the Handicapped; Office of Education; Education 
Division; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ' 

PubUcitiom: (1) A paper presented at the Eastern Psychological Meetings, Washington DC 
Apnl 1978:-,Hawryluk, M.K. and Lewis, M. Attentional patterris in infants with Down's Syn- . 
drome: A preliminary investigation. (2) A paper presented at the Eastern Psychological Associ- 
at.on Meetings, Washington, D.C., March .1978: Shapiro, J. and Brooks-Gunn, J Temperament 
^ characteristit:s of handicapped infants. 

> 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OF SUBJECTIVE VISUAL ACUITY ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURES OF SEVERELY HANDICAPPED PERSONS 



InmtHlttoHi): Charles R. Spellman, Ed.D., Associate Specialist; and Terry J. DeBriere, M.S., 
Junior Scientist, Parsons Research Center, University of Kansas, P.O. Box 738, Parsons, Kansas 
67357. Phone: (316) 4216550, Ext. 390. 

PurpoM: To develop an alternative testing n^thod for visual acnjity assessnrwnt, utili/ing ofwrant 
conditioning techniques similar to those employed in operant audiology, which would permit the 
evaluation of the majority of the now dlfficult-to-test population, and to make the assessment 
procedure and materials generally avail^le to the consumer population within 3 yeais. 
Subiieot 350 moderately and severely retarded individuats^ ages 5 to 60. 

Mithodt: The discrimination training and visual acuity testing procedures initiated by Project 
MESH will continue to be developed and evaluated. Individuals already successfully Evaluated via 
standard procedures by optometrists and ophthalmologists will be tested for comparison and 
standardization of the ex^XHinrxmtal results. Fxfx^rimental procedures, prototype apparatus, train- 
ing material, and an instructional manual will b<? field rested, and the dissemination format will be 
evaluated. Alternate response modalities for severely orthopedically handicapped persons will be 
designed, tested, and validated. The subjective visual acuity testing procedures will be disjfeminated 
to betweef) 15 and 20 regional certters throughout the nation. Marketing sources for reproducing 
subjective visual acuity testing equipment and material will be identified and selected to make 
them com rmrci ally available. 
Duration: June 1976-May 1979. 

Cooperating groiip(t): Bureau of Education for the Handicapf:>ed; Office of Education; Education 
Division; U,S. Department of Health, Education, ar^d Welfar(?. 

A TWO-YEAR FOLLOW-UP OF READING RETARDED CHILDREN 

1 

lnvattigator(s^: M.G. Aman, Pfi.D., R(?search Officer, Department of Psychiatry, Auckland Medi- 
cal School, University of Auckland, Auckland 1, New Zealand. 

Purpota: To relate reading gains in severely reading retarded children to a large body of variables 
liaving possibfe'predictive value. 

Subiaets: 33"'children with severe reading problems who were tested initially 2 years ago in a 
comparison of reading retarded and matched control subjects — 30 children have returned to the 
laboratory for this follow-up reassessment. 

Mathodi: The initial battery emphasized cognitive measures but also included neurological, demo 
graphic, behavioral (rating scale derived) , and linguistic variables. This investigation will determine 
to what extent the varial)les obtain(^d 2 years previously predict eventual gains in reading. Multiple 
regression te<::hniques will be used in which original reading attainmer^t and age have been par- 
tialled out. . , .. ' ^ 

Duration: September 1978-June 1979, 

Cooparating group(i): f^dical Research Council of New Zealand. . / 

PROGRAMS FOR SEVERELY 'AND PROFOUNDLY MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 

^- 

InvattisatorU): Both Stephens, Ph.D., Hea<i, and Dianne Ferrara, Ph.D., Project SPICY Co- 
birector, Special Education Prograrp, University of Texas, Box 688. Richardson, Texas 75080. 
Phone: (214) 690-2251. ' ^ 

Piirposa: To develop effective training ' techniques for severely/profoundly mentally retarded 
children, their parents, and the educational Servian delivery staff involved in Iheir public school 
educatiorv •* 



8ubJ«ctt: 11 ( hiMron, mi^ 0 to 10, 8 chiKji.ui, .K,ns 11 to H>, mi(i M chil.ii^n, jkjos to ?1 
(liiK)nostKi as swoioly m.Hitally rotatdod, atid 13 diildfon, iHjos 6 to 10, 4 childfon, w^is 11 to 15,' 
.«ui / childten. tKjm 16 to 21 , diiMinosod as piotoundly m(«itally fotardml. 

Mtthodt: ThLs national demonstration program fo( sewroly/profoundly rwntally rotardod chll- 
<iron and yoi,th. ,>gos 6 to 21. is sctioduled to otxuat.o for u 3 year (XMiod and will focus on 50 
<-ti.ldron. tlvm toarhor.. and parents. Ttio first y,>ar om(,fui.si/«d su»ff and paronl trainin,,. during 
t1>t> 2 sul)smi|i)um years, training will contiriuo biit the major emphasis will iw on dissemination and 
diimonstratrmro) the m.Hiel to educators from school syst.nns thtoi.flhout the nation. Thepro|oct 
has .()mbin,>d both rtseaich and demonstration and therefore has involwd (1) data collection 
i.>«l<..din„ ..Ifertiv.Mwss of traimna (2) ()upil. parent, ar.d teacher charm and (3) creation of 
tra.n.rHj manuals and tapes. Formal staff training ts m:comf)lished via summer' institutes early 
r(5loase. and in-servia? days. Informal classroom training and the provision of consultant tirrw by 
rG<;ogni/od professionals are also funiishea. It is possible for staff participating in the project to 
'oceiw university cuKfil, at th.m own exfx-nse, for training sessions. This credit may be applied 
toward endorsemunt in the area of sev.u.'ly/profoun.ily handicap,><>(i. 1 h,> par.mt training program 
»ft.h/,.s group m.HUings and home visits dosign.ui to p.omot.> homo ,:airyov.'r of the cimsroom 
lnd.viduah/<>(i I ciucat.on Plan. All project activKii.s are carried out in concor't with existing public 
school and university policies and practices and are planned jointly by the University of Texas 
f>ro|ect staff and designated public school personnel. During the 1977-78 project year 53 public 
school f>ersonnel W received training, and over 50 children and their parents have been served 
All piojoct activities have t)een waluated utilizing formative and summative procedures: for chil- 
dren, developmental assessments were used; for the staff. tVaininq session evaluation scales and 
(X)rnp<.t..n<:Y checklists w<'re employed, and the i-valuat'on tools for the par.ints were the Pels 
Parent Rohavior Ratmy Scale, tl),. Por,..u Nwds Ass<>ssm..nt SntV(-v. it„. Aca'plarue of Self and 
Otiiers Scale, and the Parental Attitude Sun/ey Scalt;. 
Duration: July 1977 June 1980. 

Cooperating groupdh Bureau of Education for the HandicapM; Office of Education; Education 
' Division; U.S. Dripartment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

EFFECTS OF A RECREATION BASED MOTOR PROGRAM ON MOTOR AND COGNITIVE 
SKILLS OF RETARDED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN: THE PRESCHOOL RECREATION 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAM - PREP 

InvettiflBtord): Karen G. Littman, (VI. A.. Project Director; and Lin Leslie, M.A., Project Coordi^ 
riator, Pro,ect PREP, Suite lOA, South Office Building. Landover MalK Landover, Maryland 
20785. Phone: (301) 773 8224. 

Purpoie: To examine the effects of rec'reation based programs 1or prf>sch<>ol retarded children on 
fundamental motor-skill acquisition and on the associated areas of lanquagt;, self-concept and 
socialization. ■ 

Subjecti: 27 preschool children, ages 3.3 to 5.9, cla.sKified as m<^r)tally retarded but without severe 
physical handicaps. 

Methodi: Tfie subjects were enrolled during the summer of 1976 in a recreation program dir^>cted 
by the Special Servians Division of the Maryland National Capital Park and Planning'Commission" 
Rlv^Mdal(^ Maryland. Children (N ' 1b)-W(.re assigried randomly to an exptuimental PREP group' 
;ind 1 2 ch.ldu>n were assigned to a control Hawtfiorne group. T hey were pro- and posttested prior . 
to the implementation of the training program and at its conclusion. The t.-st program consisted of 
the B/och-League Rea^ptive- Expressive Etmergent Langu'^ge'Scale (REEL), the Preschool Attain- 
ment, Record (PAR), and the Denver Developmental Scroi^ning Test (DDST). selected for their' 
ability to ^discern several specific motor, cognitive, and affective variat>les. Programs were provided ' 
to both groups for 3'/. hours a day. 5 cfays a wet)k, for 6 w(j«ks. The ex()er.irT)ental group rOcel\A3d ' 
the PREP prdgram, which provided sequential training in 10 fine and 18 gross motor skills as well. ' 
as stimt.lation of languijge, social inter-action; and self concept. I he control group participated in a 



pfCMjroni of arts and crafts, tr^w, swiriunifig, sifu^intj, gannni, niovonwni (JxtMcistKs, (Me. Both p\o 
(^rarm were a>ndu('t(Ki in Wm) sarm pa»k aod recr^mtion facihty lo a n(»K|ht)oituHHj st^ttnuv 1 lu» iUU 
wiuo a»ialy/o{i usint} ANOVA ior a? factor ux^HMinunit ((jioupsarui tiials) with rcip^'altui nunisurt^s 
on {rials, f-otlow Uf> t tosts wtiro (h%vi poiformod tor spt^cific c.ornparisoris iisiru) ttm Nawnmn Kimls 
post hoc [)roaKiuro. 

FindirHlf: Roa)ptiv<» lan(juaQ<^ on tho REEL, ambulation op tho PAR, and lan(iua()o on tho DDST 
improved for both groups batw^HM) pre ar^d posttosting. txprossivo larujua^^e on X^m) RML, 
nmnipiilatior^ on tho PAR, arui iinti motor skills on tlio DDSl inuHOvtui sigruf ivantly ior \ho 
oxptwimental PRL P group only. 
Duration: vlunt* H)/b con^^ltUoti. 

Oooptratinfl groupif): Buroau of EduaMion for tho HandicapjxHi. Olfi(^^ of Education. Tducation 
Division; U.S. Departrm»nt of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

Publicationt: (1) Liltman, K. and Leslie, L. PREP Imp/enHtnmion and resource guich. Volume/. 

Washington, D.C.. Hawkins & Associates, Inc., 1978. (2) Littrnan, K. and Leslie, L. PREP manual.^ 
Voluirw 11. Washington, D.C. f^awkins & Asso(iat(»s, Inc., 1978. 

THE EFFECTS OF THIORIDAZINE ON COGNITIVE, SOCIAL, AND CLINICAL FACTORS IN 
INTELLECTUALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 

Invettigator(t): N.N. Singh, Ph.D., Mangore Hospital and I rainiruj^ School. Robertson Road, 
Mangere, New Zealand; ' on<i M.G. Ar7ian, Ph.D., Resiiarch Officer, Department of Psychiatry, 
Auckland Medical School, University of Auckland, Auckland 1, New Z(»aland. 
Purpota: To develop s^^n-ific information rei^Mding the effects of tfiiorida/ine (Mellaril) in intel 
lectually retarded children, giving careful attention to dosa(ie effects and noting changes in stan- 
dardized tests in six major art^as of function. 

Subjects: 20 to 25 rjioderately to severely retarded children wfio are receiving thior i'da/ine. 
Methods: This study will (employ a double blind, placebo controlled, €ross-over design ir) which 
each subject serves as his own c'nntrol. Each subject will be tested during a baseline period and at 
the end of three subseiiuent fxiriods. During these periods, tfie subjects will rtKX^ive plaa^bo, 
thiorida/in(i in the dose^already cliniciilly detere^ined for that child, and tfiior ida/ine in a relatively 
low, standardized (mg per kg) dose. Tfu) dep^nidont variables corui from six ny<\\o\ areas and 
employ already well-standardi/ed methods or instruments: (1) physiciil nu^asures (heart rate, blood 
pressure, body wejght), (2) eating behavior on an observational scale, (3) motor development, (4) 
oral language (including both rect^ptive and expressiva language), (5) attentior^ span as rY>easured by 
the Continiious Performance task, and (6) standardised rating scales of social behavior. Each hi the 
drug p<?riods will last 4 weeks and the various conditions will be balanced with respect \o tirTu^. 
Duration: January 1979 January 1980. 

Cooperating group(t): Medical Research Council of New Zealand. 
THE EFFECT OF CHILD RETARDATION ON THE FAMILY 

Investigator(t): H.IJ. van der Spuy, Ph.D., Associate Professor; John A. Byles, Ph.D., Professor; 
N.B. Epstein, M.D., Professor; and D. Bishop, M.D., Associate Processor, McMaster University 
Medical Centre, 1200 Main Street West, Han^ilton, Ohtario, Canada LBS 4J9; and P.G. Crpskerry, 
Ph.D., Research Associate; and D. Abelsohr), M.A., Reseai^ch Associate, Chedoke Child and Fannily 
Centre, P.O. Box 590. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada LgN 3L6. Phone: (416) 387-1330. Ext. 216. • 
Piirpote: To investigate'relatjon^hips betweer^ developmental and physical handicap in^M^chlM 
and family functioning; to provide empirical support fqr the, McMaster Model of Family Func- 
tionir^g - Problenn Solving Questionnaire (fylMFF PS), and to provide ir^foruiation relevant. to the 
'clinical manaf^hment of mentally retarded children and their families. *^ 



Subi«€tf: Af>f>fiixiin<ittny MOO trnmrr^wKh a (jirl or hoy. m)<>s '} to 12. from I ondon. Ontario. 

SfMitUjs (ClVtiihanO. <Hui Cluuiokt^ cornpFisnu] two oxf><>rirT)(n)(al and two (*or>trol grou(>s that 
roni.Ht^ rt^sfXH tivi'ly (1) a iiKJiUally loianhuJ chikj withmM phyj^ral stKirmta, (2) a fiHMitally ru 
lardtul I'hild with physical siitimato. (3) a nonrTuuitally retarded child with physical ^igmata, and 
(4) a no»inu>n(afiy reiardeti child without physical stiginato. 

Methodi: 1 hr^* t(?sts will he administered to the parents separately, so that differontial as well as 
composite elli\cts oi^ th(^ f>au>nts jnight he rmtmj. The MMFF-PS will investigate family func- 
tioniiu). jii ,K}xili,ify measiirt} of lamily liinctioniFU) will tx^ ohtairuuf iisirui ar) (^stahlished instru 
meni. the van drj Vc(mi f arnily Conce[;t lest, and denial will he ass(^ss<Hi by means of a short 
Mnt'sliDfH^nfc K i)in[)iiiiiu) inic/tjlsc .uhi of)en ci>HtMi Kerns. Ocfnixiraf^fiic (fata will also W collect(Kl 
Duration: June VMW I i4)ruary 19/9,- 
Cooperating groupd): f ircstonc* f ouf)dalion. Akiofi.Ohio 

Gifted 



42 IA-1 LONGITUDINAL, IN DEPTH STUDY OF EXCEPTIONALLY GIFTED BOY8 AND THEIR 

FAMILIES 

Investigatorls): HoheM S. AILmm!. Pli.D., Professor. Departrmnit of Psycholoqy, Pit/er CoIIg()g, 
(:icH(Mnoni. (:.j|iloifM.i9l /]]. Phorii* (/ 14) 620 8000, Ext. 3069. 

Purpose: In i).iin .iii m d^'pth uiultMsi.indiny oi structure, attitudes, values, and sodali/ation ox 
f)<Mi(MU't*s in the taniilirs ol f)((>cocious childror). agt^s 10 to 14, and to discover how these family 
variahles niay rnlluenre cognitive and personality development and the attainment of emi- 

nent (*ar(^(MS. 

Subjects: bb t)oys. aijes lO to M, and their parents. 

Methods: I cuh i hild and L)oth [)ar(ui(s will l:)e riHiasured by standard measures for the priority and 
stre[it]ih oi th(Mr [>ersonal values, the str(nK]th of s(^l(H:led personali ty attributes, and their creative 
[H^entinl. I vvi> (vi>es uf f)arental irUervit^ws will t>e ( onduct^nf. A sernislr uctured int(uview sched 
ule. dcvt»lt)[)rd l)y K. Mar jor i[}anks. will hi* corufucted with both parents togetfier. Tfie instrument 
me<isures [)arents' fnotivational strength in six areas: achievement, activeness, intellectual interests, 
. independ(jnce, deijret? of e^nch parent's involvement in tfie child's development, and d(H]reo of 
[)aients' involvement in (jeneral family decisions. An open-ended interview schedule, developed by 
R.S. AllHMt. will be loiulucted with (iach partMit individiuilly. Tfie open-ended interview will focus 
on tfuee s^niiMoi ar(\is ol family i^xfMMience (1) asfXHits of each parent's childhood, their early 
relationsf)i|\^ with, and characttMi/ations of, (heir parents. (2) tfieir fxira^ptions of their spouse, of 
. the r>recocio6^ child, and of other children in the family; and (3) areas and degrees of compati- 

* bility and incoiY^patibiliiy between (he parents. The interviews and other rDeasures are designed 
. ■• .specifically \o tap\dislinct areas of parents' recollections and behavior. All measures selected have 

been consicltMed cartdully for their validity. Continued use of these measures allows for compari- 
sons .-amor^c] previously and ru^wly sel(U-t(Hi samples of precocious youth. ' 
- Duration: 19/7 l^ftO. ^ 
: ' 'Copperating groupis): Rolx'^rj St(^f linq Claik Foufidation, Inc. 

Publications: (1) AUxut, R.S. Genius. In R. Woody (Ed.), The encyclopedia of clinical assessment. 
, . .^''^^'^ FKHiciiJco: Jossey Bass (in press). (2) Albert, R.S. Obsf^rvations ar^d suggestions regarding 
. ". '■ • - " yift^jdness, familial jnfl^uPMU^e and tfie aitainment of eminence. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1978, 22, 
' ' " ■ ■ . .,201-21 1. (3) Alb('|t.. R.S. Tow^jrd a'behayioral defiriition of genius. 

. ^ : -SO/^Hd-IP)!. , (4) Alberir 'IR.S. Coclnitive development and parental loss among the gifted,' the 
\ ' ' ' exceptionally gifted arid jh^lcreat^V^ Psychological Reports, 1971, 29, 19-26. (5) Albert. R.S, 

; Geri^ius. PiestMit day status of tfie concept and its impliaitioh for the study of creativity and 
, 'V ' . g'Hodiu'ss,/4m<9r/c^7 P5jrcAo/o^7/if^^^ 
y . ■ 
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4a-IA-2 OlFTeONiSS AND LEARNING tTYLES 

lnvMtl9itor<t): Bruce M. Shore, Ph.D., Associato Professor, Ronald H. iBli. Pti.D., Asstv:ial« 
Professor; and F. Gillian Rejskind, M.A., Assistant Professor, Departnrwnt of Education, McGill 
Univensity, 3700 l^cTavish Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3A 1Y2. Phone: (514) 392-8803; 
and Barbara Weiss, M.Ed., Lecturer, Department of Education, Concordia University, 1455 de 
Malsonneuve West, Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3G 1MH. 

PurpoM: To study the relationships between giftedness (variously defined), learning) styles of 
children, and teaching style* of teachers and parents. 

Subieott: Gifted children, of both sexes, ranging in age from presdiool to univtjrsity, will be the 
^^^Jq^us of several studies now in their initial stages of formulation. 

Mithodi: The studies are correlational, observational, and, in sorw cases, longitudinal. Sorne of 
the observations will be in highly structured circumstances. A few of the specific variables under 
investigation are maternal teaching style,_tjj^ impact of varying definitions of giftedness on learn- 
ing preferences, characteristics of the fast-accurate group among tfie four related to rtf/0ction and 
impulsivity, and the utility of the concept of time-on-task in relation to spee^)< loatning. 
Duration: 1978 1983. , 
. ' Cooperating groupU): (l) McGill University Graduate Fac:ulty, (2) Quebec Department of Edu- 

cation. 



Emotionally Disturbed and Mentally III 



42^A-1 DIAQN08IS IN CHILD PSYCHIATRY 

InvtftiQitorU): John S. Werry, M.D., Professor and Head. Department of Psychiatry, Aucklani^ 
Medical School, University of Auckland, Auckland 1, New Zealand. \ 
PurpoM! To study the interdl^gnostician reliability using the new DSM III (American Psychiatric 
Association) diagnostic classification _ system; to allow for an estimatfj of the incidence of th^ 
diagnostic categories in a child psychiatric unit; and to investigate the validity of the diagnostic 
categories by reference to established rating and observational Instruments and by reference to 
differential outcome. 

SubiMti: AM incoming patients, ages 3 to 16, in the child psychiatric clinic of Auckland Hospital. 
Mithodi: All incoming patients are diagnosed independently by up to four clinicians (a minimum 
of two diagnose each child}. Additionally, each child is rated by his parents on the Behavior 
Problem Checklist (cf. Quay, H. Journal of Abnormsl Child Ptychohgy, 1977, 5, 277-288) to 
provide one source for the study of validity. Finally, neurological, anamnestic, and demographic 
information will be collected for each child ultimately to be related to diagnostic category and 
outcome. 

Duration: July 1978 December 1981. 

Cooperating orOMpU): Medical Research Council of New Zealand ^ 

42^A-2 EVALUATION OF A C^MlLD AND ADOLESCENT PSYCHiVrIC UNIT 

InvtftiBatoHt): ^John S. Werry, M.D., Professor and Head, Departnr>ent of Psychiatry, Auckland 
Medical School, University oi Aucklai^, Auckland 1 , New Zealand. 

Purp#ta: To establish a cost^enefit' accounting system that is reliable, valid, informative, and can 
• be operated by tW st^ff of a phild.psychiatric clmic in the course of and without disruption of 
their norm^ duties. ' ' ' . 



, \ 

Sub^ti: All Khomifuj putuuits jU a immunity basod rhild and adoUwwru (•<)iit('f 
Mithodt: All (^v«liu)tio(i systom, Ofwtated by th« staff, has l-mm mtabtistm^j lOoontly ut a child and 
m]olosc»nt (^>,n.)i . oninuinity (:llnl^ I he infoimatton collectod includt>s (1) patitmt .dmniptioii 
(<«(>, sex, so(KHH-.on()mK: status. o\c.). (2) referral data (referriiM) doctor, social a(]«ncy. «tc.). {3) 
dinioal data (diasjnosis. ^^♦^rsonality profilo derived from rating scalo. toachtn eatings, titc ), (4) 
aciministcatiyo data (ti^H, s^xmt. professional affiliation of clinician. otc.K Measuras of .impi'ovo 
nMMit will Iw used as dtirived from each cliniciafi, parent, and teacher. These \iieasuios of rhan(H) 
will bo. lolated ultimat.-ly to thn tytxis of tieatrrxw and exfxuiena's of therhildien. H ur thormote, 
the evaluation will s(H-k indefH-ndent validation by leferenai to jwn^ons outside the clinic settiiu,. 
The cKt.Jhl ,ot..(s Will ii|(tud.i the initial complairuint (usually the paientj, the initial lofener 
(family ^tor or social wtHfaie mjency), and teachers,^dditionally, an effort will be mmfe to 
assess changes as perceived by the child by employing suitable self-rating measures. 
Duration: January 1979 January 1981. 

Cooperating group(i): Mental Health Foundation of New Zealand. 



CNS EFFECTS OF LOWER LEAD LEVELS 

Invaftigatord): Olivei David, M.D.. D.M.Sc, Assistant Professor. Director. Child Behavior Ro- 
se;irch Unit, Downstate Medical Center. State. University of New York. Box 1196 451 Clarkson 
AvfiMue. Brooklyn, New York 11203. Phone (212)270-1791 ^ ■ 

Purpoia: To (fetorniin.- the extent of pathology that may be attributable to lead in a CNS dys 
lurK^tional pediatric population 

Subjects: Roys and g„ls. ages A'A to 12. who are diagnose! as mild ami honicrline tetarded oi 
hyperkinetic. 

Methodi: Ch,ldr,;n identili.jd as either hyperactive and/or mild or bolder line retarded and who 
also have blood lead levt-ls betw«)n (25-55 A/g/100ml) are assigned at ranlfom to one of three 
treatment rtHjimens Behavioral, cognitive, and perceptual motor measurements' are made before 
and after treatment (lead chelation. place[>o, methylphenidato) . and compar i^mis will be diawn 
within and b(;tw(H;n treatment groups 

Findings: 1h<.ie appears to be an arViel legation ,n hyperactive «t-havior m a large numhiw of the 
children who are tieattKl with l(»ad chelation.^. 
Duration: 1973 1981 

Cooperating group(i): (1) Administration for Children, Youth, and Families; Office of Human 
Development Services, U:S. DepartrTient of Health. Education, and Welfare. (2) Health Research 
Council of New York State. 

Publicationi: (1) David. O. et al. Threshold levels and lead toxicity Archives of Envimnmmital 
Health, 19/8 /9 (2) David, O. st al. Low lead levels of mental letaidation Lancet, December 
1976. (3) [)avid.p. aA Ireatment of hypt>r active children vheV^uou. American Jovmal of 
Psychiatry, October 1976. (4) David. 0. et al Lead and hypt^ractivity. Lancet, Octoh.M 1972. 

EVALUATION OF A DAY TREATMENT PROGRAM IN A COMMUNITY MENTAL HEAItH 
CENTER 

lnvettigator<t); Leah At)rahams. MA., Program tvaluation and Research. Blown County Mental 
Health Center. 1320 MalKMi Avenue. Green Bay , Wisconsin 54301. Phom- (414) 468 1 136. 
Purpose: T o evaluate a day treatment program in a community mental health center , 
Subject.: 15 girls and boys, ages 10 to 17, who, though not actively psychotic, are acting ou't in 
their family and have bfeen unsuccessful in mainstream or special education classrooms. 
Methods: The subjects have normal IQs or better, good physical hec^Mh, anci no long term patterns 
of delinquent behavicn. Their [)arents agree to become involved actively. Th<; methociology ,s 
basically a before alter .l.-sign with each chent serving as his/h.-r own contiol Baselin.; data on 



school behavior, social skills, family interaction, and self-concept will be p^nripared periodically 

with new evaluations using the Walker Problem Identification Checklist, theiPiers-Harris Children's 

Self-Concept Scale, and the staff's daily rating scales. / ^ 

Duration! September 1978-June 1979. 

fHiblicationf: A report will be available from the investigator. 



COGNITIVE TRAINING AND STIMULANT MEDICATION IN HYPERACTIVE CHILDREN 

InvtttiQitorU): Rachel Gittelman, Ph.D., Director; and Hovyard Abikoff, Ph.D., Ps/chologist, 
vChild Development Clinic, Long Island Jewish-Hillside Medical Center, New Hyde Park, New York 
1 1040. Phone: (212) 470-4547. ; ' 

PurpOM: To determine if the adjunctive use of cognitive training with hyperactive children re- 
quiring stimulant treatment can (1) improve academic functioning, (2) improve social skills, (3) 
improve the behavior ot children (."^nly partially responsive to medication, and (4) help maintain 
treatment gains foUowing stimulant termination. 

Subjtott: 70 girls and boys, ages 6 to 12, receiving stimulant treatment for hyperactivity. 
Mtthodi: Children receiving stimulant medication are ^placed on;a 2-week trial of placebo to 

deterrrfrne if their clinical response indicates the n^d for resumption of active medication. If they 
should resume mediqjition, then baseline-placebo measures are collected. These include parent and 
teacher behavior ratings (Conners Teacher Rating Scale, Werry Weiss Peters Activity Scale, Be- 
havior Rating Scale); achievement tests (Stanford Achievement Test, Gray Oral Reading Test, Wide 
Range Achievement Test); academic grades, and "psychological tests (Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children-Revised, Matching Familiar Figgres Test; Raven Progressive Matrices, Continuous 
Performance Jest, Paired Associates Test). The children ac^ returned to active medicatidn. Optimal 
dosage is determined for each child to enable assessment of dru{L|esponiiyQness. Then the children 
are assigned randomly to. either cognitive training plus medication, attention control plus medi- 
cation, or a medication alone gr>pup. All baseline-medication behavioral measures then are obtained 
from teachers and parents. The groups are stratified as to age and degree of academic and be- 
havioral difficulties on medicatiom The children in the two training groups are exposed to a 
16-week program. The firsrt 8 weeks consist of two weekly 1-hour individual training sessions at 
schooli Over 25 exercises are employed iricluding jigsaw puzzles, mazes, word search, checking for 
errors in dot-jo-dot problems, grab bag exercises, hot and cold games, picture sequencing", 20 
questions, etc. Self-instructional and t:5gnitive modeling procedures are employed, as are attempts 
to involve th(^ child in recognition arid consideration of task demands and strategies. Parent 
training sessions are also jncluded. Teacher and|parent ratings are obtained at the conclusion of the 
8-week period. During thf final 3 weeks, the children work in small groups (N =" 3, grade. rrjatched 
as closely as pcJssible) at the clinic during 2 weekly 1-hour sessions. The emphasis during these 
sessions is on social problem ^ptvin^ training, with rtiafiy of the*exercis^ adapted from Elardo and 
Cooper Project Aware Manuil. Cooperative task exercises are also employed using such materials 
as jigsaw puzzles and Etch-a-Sketch designs. Posttreatment assessment after 16 weeks on all de- 
pendent measures is carried out. Following #ie 16-week assessment, all children ir) the medication 
only, and attention control groups are placed'on placebo, as are half the children in the Cognitive 
group. The remainirig children in the cognitive group are maintained on nr>edication. All dependent 
measura3 are collected/after 1 to 4 weeks on placebo. Individual and group booster sessions, 3 
months after termit<}5tion of training, vyill be followed by the collection of all dependent rrieasures' 
at a/1-year follow-up. * ' ^ , ^ . , 

Duration: December 1917-December 1980. \ " * - " 

Cooptrating groupU): National Institute of Mental Health; Alcohol, Drug-Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Se'rvice; U.S. Department gf Health, Educatiorv, and Welfare. 



AN INFAI^T MENTAL HEALTH ^ROORAM 

lrtv«itJ«rtorU>: Selma H: Fraiberg, M.S.W., Director and Professor of'Child Psychoanalysis, De- 
^wtment of Psychiatry, Medical School, University of Michigan; Ann Arbor, Michigan 48'l04. 
Phono: <313) 764-9328; and Lily Ladin, Administrative Assistant, Child Developtrwnt Project, 201 
tast Cathtirine Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 

PurfKut: To develop psychiatric treatment methods for infants with moderate to severe devetpp 
mofital problems; to develop measures to assess change in infants and parents before and aftV, 
treatment; and to apply ihese measures.in a study ot treatment outcome for a group of families 
representing all socioeconomic levels. 

Subjactt: Infants, ages birth to 3, with moderate to severe developmental problems. 
■ Mtthodt: The parent is used as the change agent in a home b§sed program combining psycho- 
, analyticaMy oriented treatment for th§ parent -child pair with developmental guidance and support.' 

Affective and social development are emphasized. Naturalistic observations from home visits re- 

rotdod in narrative form, playroom visits,- ar^d dovelopmental twstiiK) (Bayloy) supply ^study- data. 

Criteria for judgments of risk and change are being devolo|:>ed. 

Findlngt: Intervention, which focuses on parent-child attachment and interactioj^, supports paren- 
tal adeqiiacy and provides developmentaUnformation that can prevent or reduce risks to early ©go 
development in a range of cases previously thought unreachable. The source of the risk or damage, 
to the child (the infants' condition, parental psychological problems, overwhelming life circum- 
stances) did not alter the outcome significantly. ^ -* " ■ 
Duration: June 1974-May 1980. 

Cooperating groupd): William T. Grant Foundation, New York. 

Publication!: ( 1) Shapiro, V.; Fraiberg, S.; and Adelson, E. Infant-parent psychotherapy on behalf 
of a child in a critical nutritional stirfte. Psychosnffytk: Stucfy of the Child, 1976, 31 . (2) Fraiberg, 
S.; Adelson, E.; and Shapiro, V. Ghosts in the nursery. Journal of Ch/M Psychiatry, 19^«S^4|3). 

A COMPUTER BASED STUDY OF CHILDREN IN A RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT^ENTPR 

lnv«tigator(t>: Otto Weininger, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Applied Psychology, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, University of Toronto, 252 Bloor Stree^t West; Toronto' 
Ontario, Canada M5S 1V6. Phone; (416) 923-6641, Ext. 564. 

PurpoM: To understand the psychological and demographic characteristics of children who are in 
residential treatment; and to study the effects on children who ha\fe been in a residential treatment 
center after they^ have been discharged. 

Subjects: Approximately 250 girls and boys, ages 5 to 18, suffering from a variety of emotional 
arid academic disturbances. 

^^•thodt: Speci-fic forms and informational charts wefe developed and completed for all childrep 
in the residential treatment- center. ThesQ^ forms and charts were comf)osed ot (1) admission, 
discharge, and transfer slips for all forms of service and out service; (2)'intake information on 
children iri TSsWence (e.g., child history questionnaire, psychological and psychiatric profiles 
medical updates^et^c); (3) discharge forms (e.g., assessment of adjustment at the point of the 
child's discharge completed by th^ house head); (4) an assessment of the adjustment at the point 
of discharge completed l?y the child; and (5) an assessment of a^sychological nature. 
.Duration: f1977-continuing. ' \ ' 

Cooperating group(?): Browndale, Ontario, Candida. ' • , ' 

Publicatioas: Information is available from the i revest igator. 

/ , C ^ . • ^ 



42>lf*2 THE MADISON AVENUE SCHOOL: OFFERING HOPE FOR TROUBLED ChTLDREN 

lnvMtH)«tor<t): Otto Weininger, Ph.D., Associate Prbfessor, department of Applied Psychology, 
Ontario Institute for Studies ia Education, University of Toronto, 252 Bloor Street West, tordnto, 
Ontario, Canada M5S 1V6. Phone: (416) 923-6641, E)^t. 564. 

l\irpoM: To provide alternative schoolinn for childron who are serioii^ly enr>otionally disturbed 
and have been rejected by the public school system. 

Subi«cts: 17 girls arid boys, ages 5 to 19, wfx) are seriogsly emotionally disturbed and con>o from 
lower socioeconomic t>ackgrounds. - \ ^'-^ • • 

Mtthodt: A learning environment is prbyided for the learning disabled child in which his/her 
academic needs are nf>et by using play materials and activities in the clavroom, Sfi^ sociril §nd 
emotional neec^s are met through the quality of teacher-cKild relajiohship. The emotional life of 
the chiki determines the selection and use of materials. This program places special emphasis pn 
vjjiious asfXK'ts of tf>e teacher child relationship and play as the most ►mportant media through 
which lemni[)g disabled children can Joarn. Ihe er^iotional^and intellectual development of the 
children are assessed regularly by a resource group of psychologists who consult actively with the 
teachers and evaluate tfie total functioning of the child by looking at the quality of play, inter- 
personal relationships, language development, and visuaUrpotor development. The usual standard- 
ized criteria for evaluating academic progress, therefore, are npt applicabPe. The children require 
unique methods of teaching and evaluation, which the Madison Avenue -Sc^^ool •is attempting to 
develop in ordeMo assess progress in a useful and meaningful'way. 
Duration: 1974 continuing. , - ■ - 

Cooperating QtoupitU (1) Ontario Ministry of Social ^nd Community Services. <2) .Ontario Minis- 
try o^jjllfucatlon. >- . 
Publicationf: Weininger, O. and Muskat, J. Madison Avenue School: Offering hope for troubled 
children. Onb/r, April 1978, 9(2), 15-17. 
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42-KC 1 - JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND JUSTICE IN INDIA 

;^ . • , ^ ■ . • ■ . 

Investigator(i): Clayton A. Hartjen, Ph.D.,^A^soGmte Professor, and S. PriyadarsinI ' Ph.D., Asst)ci- 
' ate Professor, Department of Sociology; Rutgers University. Newar^c^j/vJew Jersey 0710^. .Hone; 

'(20n 648-58?7. ^ \ ' V 

Purpota: To e>^plore^the behavior of K^venilesHn India, the attitudes of tfi^ publii toward delm-;. 
qu^ncy, Srtd tfie judidal arid correctiorSal processing (!)f ^^ffenden^ '" ^ 
Su|>jactt: 823 rural-urban, hi^ school and institutionalized, youths, ages 134o t8 (m^stbf the . 
, high $choo||,youths and all of the institutionalizetr youths were males); and 803 adults (male and 
" -fiamale) from rural and urban 'areas were interviewed for t^ir attitudes towarql and knowledge-oY* 
juvenile delinquency. . j ^ ^ 

Methods: A self-re^h questionnaire was administer^ to groyps of yq(jths in six high schools, 
two state-run juvenile institutions, and two privately-run juvenile institutions. The youths were 
queried about their involvement in delinquent behavior (b^6p ordinal response categoriesl. The 
public attitude survey used 25 projective storjes of cQrtairt youthful behavior and asked the 
random sample of respondents (1) if they thought the act should be prohibfted, (^) if it is 
prohibited - to whom they would report a persop/youth engaging in such behavior, and (3) what 
they would recommend be done to the yoOths ehgagrng in such behavior. The respondents had to 
choose among various categories of responses provided. Interviews were conducted with judicial 
and Q^ther officials ^who deal .with youthful offenders to determine their orientations and attitiktes 
toward the youngsters and the functioning of {^ agencies thf^t-deal with youths. ' 



^ 7Q 
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Duration: F^^rumy 19/8vlur)H 19/9,,, • 
OcK>p«r«tinj| groi>pU): (1) NiJtiorial Sfeij^uro Foundation. (2) Indo Anwionn F-etlowship. 

JUVENIkE RISK ASSESSMENT SCALE 

lnv«ltig«tor(i): HicharcJ C. Hoin/.,M.A.; PlcUining Analyse. Buf*u)u oi Conunuriity Coj roctions. 
Oivisjon oi Corrtn tiofis. St<Uo of Wisconsih. Maclison. Wis(X)nsin b371 1. Phono (608) 266 209?. 
Purpose: To aid in tlfc assignment of a klvel 6f sufxjrvision, a mtJthod of >ass<}ssin(j \ho clitMit's 
.propensity for. further criminal behavior was develo^xxJ to help the probation/parole )uv<>nMe 
specialist develop the appropriate case and supervision plan. ^ 

Subitctfi A sarnpio of 200 Randomly selectcKi (:k)sod or revoked juv(?nilo (:as(>s from the Division of 
Goran tions. State of Wiscor>sin. duriru] ttio \)iH\od 1960 to 197<^. 

Methods: Twenty priKiutor varinbh^s were entered into a mollllmt^ar rf>(V(^ssi()r>^iatysis. usinij tfie? 
oc< urrence oi an miuh f(^lony oifenst^ as th(> outcome* variabU\ Items wtMO entrnni in a sttH>wiso 
fashion. The pa^dictors. whicfi wher^ cumulated provided th(^ bes^ pr{Kiiction. wore s^^lected and 
assigned a cor r.t^spondirujj. weight. The final scale was composed of s\ items that yield a composite 
risk score. Cut-off points.thon determined the level of supervision, v ^ . 
Findings: The best predictors were numb^ir of prioMiying arrangements or plaa^n^nts^age at first 
luvenile adjudication, number o^prior adiudications;attitudt\ emotional stability, and respons<> to 
cx)urt or bureau imposed conditions. Th^^se six factors explaine(j 60%ol the vanana) il^i predicling 
the adult felon outcome. The scale has nc^t beerl used lonn enoiKjh to permit any further reliability 

Duration: NovemlHu. 1976 January 1980 ^ . ' ^ 

Qooperating grogpU): Wisconsin Council of Criminal Justice, Case Classifiqation/Staif Deploy-'- 
ment Project. ' ' . , x ' ' ' \ * . : 

Publications: Information.is availabje fr(>m' Cas*/Classification/Staff Deployment Project, Bureau 
oi Commu()ity Corrections, l^ivisior>yof C(Mr(x tions, McKiison, Wisconsin h3711. 

' \ ' " 

QIFTEDNESS AND JUVJElilLE DELINQUENCY IN A SUBURBAN COURT , * 

i ^ ■ ' 

^ fnvestigator<s):. Kenneth R. ScH>ley,^ Ed.D.. As istant Professor,- Schqol of Education; awd AnnaR. 
fylahoney, Ph.D., Assist'mn Professor, Department of Sociolony. Oniversity of Denver. Denver, 
Colorado 80208. Phone: (303) 7b3 3260. . ^ > . ^ 

Purpose: To deterniihe the incidence and nature c)f^ giitedness ar)ion() juvtuiile offenders in a 
Suburbar^ gOur t^ systeni. 

Subjects: Approximately IJpO |uv(Miile j^ifenders. ages 10 to^ M, will bo interviewed and 
screened; and an estimated 100 juvenile offenders Wjjl be given irvciopth assessment. 
Meth6^: This is, a normative, study to establish incidence kvels and types of qiftedness, family" ' 
infhiences, kinds of fenses,^aftld tp determine how different offenders are treated differently by ' 
thje juvenile justia^] systerri. Ai sae^^ning instrument is being developed to. identify for refeVral 
potentially gifted^ y'ouths for im assessment (including creativity, int(?IUK:tual achieverTient. ar>d 
nor)verbal intelligence). \ ^ , . ^ • 

Findings:/ X^iere is a dearth oi information Ofl the subject. The actuar data (]<nherin(i will bet)i(uifr 
Fair ]979^The literatire reviev\r*ih gifted underachievers closely par-allels the juvenile' delinquency, 
profil^ ' • ' / * \ * X " - 

Duration:^ July 19/8-July 1.980. ' ^ * - ~ . ^ 

-,Coo.perating group(s): (1^ Ar^palioe County Court System. (2) Law tniora^ment Asslstar\ce ^ 
• Administration. ^ „ • 
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A NATIONAL SURVEY OF YOUTHS IN DRUG TREATMENT PROGRAMS 



lnv«ftl9ttor(i>: Alfred S, Friedman, Ph,D., Director o1 Rosoarch, PhiladtHpfno Psv('hiatr ic Contm . 
Ford Road and Monument Avenim: Philadelphia, Ponnsylvanio 19131. Phono (21b) 877 20tX), 
Purpoft: To collect systematically information tfiat iiSsesses the special nnecis of youths ir) dru(] 
treatment; and to compare and coritrast thme results with olhtn national data iv\si^s 
Subi«cts: 2,7^0 youthful drug abusers {61% fernnU*; 70% wfiitf. rnuan atjo, U> 4 yt>nrs) lopret 
senting 97 drug abuse treatment progran^s 

Mtthodi: Data on the subjects were collected ir> I9/(> .U>7/. A ()pag<3 int-^jrviow (juestioruuiuo was 
administered individually to the subjects by ti Trained agency counsnlor.- Ouostrons conrnrnnd 
background problems, criminal and drug involvement ancj retisons for enteririg treatmor^t, as well as 
pas^i^reatment experiences. 

Finding!: Widespread phencyclicjine use was foitnd. More tfian 31% reported Current or past us(>. 
Duration: 1976 19/8 ^ 

Cooptrating groupU): Natior>al Institute on DriKi Abuser Alcoliol, Drug Abuse, aiui Mental M<>iilt[i 
Admiriistration, Public Health Service, U.S. Department ul Hoallli, Lducation, and WtHt.ue. 
Publicationi: (1) Beschner, G.M., and Friedman, A.S/(Eds.) Hmidbook of youthful drug abiM 
issuftL New York: Lexington Books. February 1979, (2) Friedman, A,S. a/, f^eocycfidtne use 
among youth In drug sbuta tr^mant ^IDA Services Research Report, 1978. 

NATIONAL EVALUATION TO PREVENT DELINQUENCY THROUGH YOUTH SERVING 
AGENCIES , 

Invattigato^Uh Barry Krisberg, Pro)oct L7irect()r; and Jim Austirv PrirTiary Site bvaluamr. Re- 
seiirch Center, National Council on Crinne and Delinquency, 760 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Califorr)ia 94102; and Renae Ogletrei^ Xssistant ProjOsct Dirffctor, Boys' Clubs of America. 771 
First Avef^ue, New York, New York 1001 7. Pfione (212) bb/ Nbb. 

Pufpott: To increase the tcnowledge about wliat t^yH^es oi prevention proa^ssf^s bring wfiat effects, 
under what conditioiis, with what ty(:K> of clients, and u") rtii^asure the (luality arui tlKM^itu ts of a 
national organization and the services it provides to its affititltes. 

Subjects: Youths' from target communities witfi 'pofinjlations less tlian 350,000, youths not served 
previously by Boys' Clubs or any youth servicing agency; youths who have participated infre- 
quently in Boys' Cl^jbs programs; and youtbsj ages 6 to 18. 

Mtthondt: In delinquency prevention prc">gr:am evaluation, prqject'sites will be S(jparat(Ki into in 
tensive and nonintenaive levels of evaluatiori, l^oth orwiiicfi will b(> subject to a process study. At 
intensive project sit6s. there will be a rigorous effort to rmasure program impact. Process study 
requires careful observation and documentation of program opmcitiOn. A detailed analysis will be 
cx^nducted Xo explain how' projects vI^g planned, inipleftiented, and -administered over tlie grant 
period. The impact evaluation attempts^to rwasur:e the pffectj^ of prevention strategies on y(^uth, 
corhmunities, projects, and other youth "servinc^ agonciifis., A^i innovative feature of this evaluation 
strategy is the analytic integration of process devaluation and irftpact evaluation. By relating the 
process to vjhe' impact elerpents, the. desigri^generates dkta tfiat more fully explain prograrTwesylts. 
A local data collector.-(LbC) has been hired at th(^ Richr^iond Boys' Club to^iather (lata to be 
analyzed. • The Prinnary Site Evaluator will- monitor the LDC's activities arid will have r(?sponsibility 
for coordinating and supervising data collection aotivities. ^ x 

buratibn: November 197/;November 1979'. . ^ . • 
Cooptrating group(t): La^'Enfor^l^ement Assistance. AdrrYinistration, Institute for Juvenile Justice. 
IHiblicationt: Information is available (ronn Mr.. Krisberg * 
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EVALUATION OF AN ATTENDANCE CENTER PROGRAM 



InvMtigatorii): John A. Bylos, [XS.W., Professor, Dopar tfiitMU ol Psycfiiativ, McMdsUn Univoisity, 
1200 Main Street West, Hamilton, Ontano. Com^da LHS4J9: Phone: (4](i) b2t>9]^0, txt. 2583. 
Purpott: To ct^npare ihe of fectiverioss of an Attendarv^o Cnnter PrtKjnim (ACP) and a ro()ular 
probation <RP) service to reduce further conflict with the law. 

Subj«ctt: 25 boys admitted to the ACP and 50 boys in RP (moar> cK)^^ MV^), who have lengthy 
delinquency histories and mo deomtKl unhkt>ly to iMmcfM from contiruKMi {)robotion. 
Mtthodt: Ih(> ACP provides social r(H'r(?ational uroup a( tiviti(^s and individual tutoring every 
weekday, 6 30 PM to 9 30 PM. AtteniicWiaMs (n.Hulatoi y U(H>n j^atisfactory (H:)nif)l<^tion (about 15 
weeks), the court is requested to termirii^te? tho boy's f)robation oider. E.ad^ boy adrriitted to ACP 
was matched (for age and dotinquency history) with two boys in RP. Limited accorrimodation in 
ACP and the large pool of probationers *made matching possible. All subjects wer©,living at home 
with parents or guardians and were not involved in any other treatment program. Subjects will be 
monitored^ for 12 months following (»ntry to the study. Outcomt? measures include several mea 
sur(>s of recidivism plus i)sst>ssment of school/woik [km for manct^ and lifes^tyl(\ 
Puration: SefitemlKH 1976Mardi 1979 ' ^ 

Cooperating group(f): Ministry of Community anci Social Services. Ontario. 




/ 
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THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 



Family Relations ^ 
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inv«ttio«tor{«): Bernico T. Liduson, Ph.D., Profossor in Residence, Department of Psychiatrv; 
Thomas S. Weisner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Anthropology; Jannelte Alexafider, 
D.C.S.W., Field Director, Mnx H. Micky, Ph.D., Biostatistician, and Lee Zimmerrnan, Ph.D., 
Psychologist, NtujropsyctiicJtnc Institute, Univiusity of California, 315 Security Pacific Bank Build- 
m], Los Armeies, California 90024. Phono (213) B2t'> (5216. 

Purpose: lo ciMitinuc a lorKiitudiiHil stu(iy of tlie socialization practices t)f a population of chil- 
dren who have been followed since the trimester; to continue periodic psychological testing and 
observations in home environments; to examine the adjustive skills and competencies as they 
intwface with the community setting and mainstream institutions (like schools); and to evaluate 
tfie implications of new en^ergirn^ lifestyles and parenting practices for institutional and service 
related health a)ro services. 

Subjects: 200 Caucasian children, who live in a variety of family settings. 

Mtthods: JUo lamily settings (»xplc)r(Hi consist of single mother households, living groups, and 
social (not l<H)al) contract families. Only one of the family settings represents the nuclear two- 
parent family. Th(* t(>sting and observations of the c^hildren at home have been conducted to 
evaluate the implications of the varying lifestyles on the child's physical, socioemotional, and 
a)gnitivi? development. Methods and procedures to be followed utilize a multitrait, multimethod 
approach to validate and provide nij^iltiple ^perspectives on family and child development data to be 
collected. M(Uhods inclucfe parent (|uestionnaires and interviews; observations of the family and 
diild in the fiome setting during the dinner hour, mtKlical examinations of tfie child done ir) the 
project offices, and standardized and semi-standaidi/ed psychological tests administered to both 
chiici and parent at annual intervals in the project offices. Data collection periods are selected to 
optimize exploration of child development outcomes in the population. Each type of data is 
rtilated to internal and (external validation procedures through relationships' to the other methods 
of data collection utilized in the projec^t. 
Duration:^ 1974 1981. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) National lnstitut(^ of Mental Health, Alcofiol, Drug Abuse, and Mui^ta! 
Health Administration. PuL)lic ff(?alth S(;Fvic(.\ U.S. Department of Health, Education, -and WeLtaie. 
(2) Carna]i(? Corporation. 

■ Publications: A list of publications is available from the investigators. 



42 LC-1 DAUGHTERS IN BLACK SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES 

> Investigatorfs): Chatlt^s B Wilkinson, -M D., f x<H:utiv<i Director; William A. 0'Conn(|(|^ Ph.D., 

S(inior Research Associate, and Stat:ey Daniels, Research Associate, Greater Kansas City Mental 
Health Foundation, 600 East 22nd Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64108. Phone: (816) 75B-72J2. 
Purpose: To deterrrune the I'elationship between ohildrearing patterns and comm^5nity resource 
availability in black, single parent, female-headed families. 
Subj^ts: 1 60 black gir Is, ages 1 6 to 20, and their single f)arent mothers. 

Mfltho^i: Names of potential subject daughters W(Ue obtained from public schools. Tfiose rnsiding 
in mother tu^acfed households w^t^ contacted for ^xuticif)ation. Single parent r^iothers, who agre(Hl 
to participate, were inter viev^d 4wice for information on demographic, socialization patterns, 
^ lifestyles, and community resources, retrospiK-.tively over four stages of their daughters' lives; birtt) 

to 'kindergarten, grades K-6, junior high schoolfbnd senior hi^gh schopl/Daughters in sirvjie parent 
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fttmihes wef6 Interviewed, over 18 niof^ths at G-month intervals, for information on adolescent 
participation, demographic data, future aspirations, and lifestyle patterns. Data will be collected 
on the above in 10 ecological areas and will be factor and cluster analyzed according to work, 
education, public recreation, social, public, health /comnrwrcial, fannily, private, and transit. Corre- 
lation and analysis of variance will be performed to yield relationships. 

Findifiat: Preliminai-y findings will be available when all daughters have completed Phase I inter- 
views. 

Duration: May 1977 Docer)iber 1979. 

Cooperating groupU): (1) Centor for Minority Group Mental Health Programs; h(ational Institute 
of Mental Health; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health* Administration; Public Health Service; 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) Kansas City, Missouri School District. 

CHILDREN OF PARENTS WHO SEPARATE 

InvtftigatorU): Marie M Clay, Ph.D., Professor and Viviane MJ. Robinson, Ph D , Lecturer, 
Department oTiiducation, University of Auckland, Private Bag, Auckland, New Zealaru^. Phone: 
792-300. 

PurpoH: To conduct a survey of W^e broad category of children who were not living with natural 
parents; and to study more intensively the reactions at the time of separation of children whose 
parents had separated or divorced. * ' 

Subjtcts: Approximately 30,000 childref) from the Auckland primary schools included in a 
census type survey. 480 cfiildron from one and two-f)arent families; 69 custody parents, and 69 
cfiildren, a(|es 4 to 12. 

Mathodf: Four approaches were employed to study children of parents who separate (particularly 
their reactions at the tfmeof separation). (Da researcfi review; (2) a census-type survey of 30,000 
children in the Auckland prirr^ary schools, (3) interviews with 69 <^^st6dy parents of 161 children; 
and (4) Bene-Anthony Family Relationships Test administered to 69 children, ages 4 to 12, of the 
inverviewod parents and a ri^atched group of children living with two parents. 
Findings: Attainment and adjustment ratings of children living with two parents or one parent are 
significantly differer^t. One third of \ho custody parents report that children have a positive re- 
action to separation, one third a negative reaction, and one-third are unchanged. After separation a 
pattern of noninvolvement with the absent parent is typical. Separation involves many changes in a 
family's life in addition to the departure of one parent. 
Duration: 1970 1978. 

Cooperating groupit): (1) Nuffield Foundation. (2) Mental Health ^iind^tion of New Zealand. 

(3) Now Zealand Department of Social Welfare. 

PublicationfrTlay, M M. and Robinson, V.M.J. Children of pamntt whb 99p9r9t9, Wellington; 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1978. -140 pp. 

AQE OF ONSET OF FATHER'S ABSENCE AND LENGTH OF SEPARATION AS tHi^Y 
RELATE TO CHILDREN'S PERFORMANCE ON COGNITIVE TASKS 

inveitigatortt): JarYR>s Savage, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor, and Quentin Newhouse, Jr., Ph.D. 
Candidate, ResearcWXssistant, Departnnent of Psychology, 222 Douglass Hall, Howard University, 
Washington. D.C, 2mm. PhoneT (202) 636-6841, 

Purpose: To documotU^he adjustive mechanisnns of father absence on the psychological well- 
being and social development of j^lack children. ^ . 

Subjects: 64 black girls and 57 black boys, ages 5 to 17, from the metropolitan Washir'igton area, 
whose fathers are absent. 

Metltids: This study assesses the effects of tf)e age of the child when the father left and the length 
of separ'atior^ on children's performance on reading and nr^athematic^ tests. Father absence is 
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iinj<Uivt' efh'i ls wilf^ liriH» 1 luj t hil{]'s ujiUdl ions u> su(T(?ss drui lailuir iii m liu'voiiuMil se^iliniis 

WdS vtt'WiUl tlS flKHluUUH} Ihr hyf)C)(lH»SlJI(Hl ciitH lS o\ \i\{\HU n[>S(M)C'(V 1 [us rU)(K>ll W(JS l(!Sl<Hi in n 

safMpUM)! (. hildj (Mi uMicioinly irt>rn llu' nu)lu)f)c)lil(Mi W<>shiiuHon tuun. I fu' or ilhnuMu and 

u»(Uiinq sut>lt'Sls K)\ lht» Wult» ILifujt* At liK^venuMil 1 <»sl <UKi CitMuicHI InlolUn lual ArhuwdiiiMil 
n<»sf>onsi[>ililv ()i»^';tionnniM» (lAH) vy(Mt» d(>|XMHjtMit nmasuft's 1 suiv<'y study w<is rofV 
dui t^l in ir.\{'s:i thr ii»)Inr jlist u cMh^ ts t>l I^UIkm 4it>srti( r on t hildi rn's ( oi)tiiliV(i (n^f for niniu (»s Thr 
(Kjf <jl ons(*l (U>d durijlion nl sepafiilion W(MtM»(U:l^ tiypoilK^si/od cJS txMru) ft.'latiid suu^tiK'afU ly to 
iJcIiu^vimihmU poHot iniince. It Wcis <jIso hypolliosi/ocl tlu)l Iho coinbMUUion oi llioso itK.lt)(s would 
add;livt^ 111 rx[)l(jinini] i) su]niftrcUit proportion ol Uni c hild'siK fiM?vi*rTU?rit prr k?rm<uKt* SnrH*i>oi 
\\n<uu (Hid liKMiUchuMl nujllif)h' rt^giossiuri annlyst^s w(»n^ a)ndurl(Hj to iisstjss IIk' unpat't oi lh(» 
ni{?diiil()i vaiial>l<'s (;hi«' .H onsd iirid duuilion) ori ihr c^ilrnt)!! nuiasuft^s 

Findingf: A\]r M tnisrl Wijs ft.'!iilai sK)niiK:anlty to at:tuovOfii(Mit |)(M it)i niaria? oi diil(lu»ri 
Vvln^sr t.itiirjs wt'fr .ii)S(?nl, cUid was also a sKjiiiiicant pf('dK toi ot cU fiK'v('rii(Mit }wm ioi niaiu r 
I ikrwisr, llir (iuMlion ot '^^^i vviis nHati'd SKjndu antly to and a [>J(?tiK:lor ol iIum fiikJi cmi's 

ai hu'v<Mni>tM |n»i toi inaiu *• 1 lir \/\\\ w.i:» Mtjiiifn an! as a fnrdhiloi ot hnluM absrncr ^'Urt Is a(](] if u] 
1*)% to llin vaf lant r an t>unl<Hl loi ifi lU hu^vt'MU'iit f)(M foi iiiam t' 
Duration: Aucja^l 19/3 Junt' 1978 

Cooperating groupU): Adininistiation ioi Ctiiidion, Ytiuth. and Families. 011k ol Human 
Dovrilof>frf(?nt S(MV(r:(i!;, U.S. l^opartment t)t Health, t duc^ition, and W(>ltaf(>. 

CHILDREN'S EXPERIENCE OF MARITAL DISRUPTION 

investigator^): Laiiy Bunifxiss, PhD , CtMitt^i lor DtMntyjraphy and [■ colocjy , 3224 SocriA) Scirnct; 
Buildiru], Uriivor sity ' oi Wisconsin, 1180 ObstMvatoty Drive, IVfadison, Wisc:orisin 5370G.^Phorin' 
(608) 262 2182. iind Ronald Rindluss,-Ph.D., Carolina Pofuilation CtJiiter , University ol Nortli 
C.iiolirui, C.hcipel Hill. NoMh CcHolina 2/hl4 

Purpose: lo dot^jnnine. usuu) hie tal>le [)roeeduie^i <Jiui (iat(i Iroiii th*'^ 1973 Family (wowth 
Suiv«*y, the i nf^iulat i vi* proha[)ility and dveracie duratiiMi that an AmerK an ctuld will h.iverxptMi 
fMireti a sirujie [)at(Mit iamfly as a eons(nu*'it'** marital disru[>liou 

Subjects: A natK)iial probal)ility sampltJ oi 9,79/ wt)men und(M age 4b who had evcM t)e(Mi nun- 
f ied or who iit tlit^ time w(M(? nev(u mar i letl rnotluMS. 

Methodi: 1 Ins analyJ^S is baS(?d oi> data itom tlnj 1973 Family Growth Survey. In orcJer to 
mrtis^^ife ( hi Idf en's expeiuMU r oi nuH it.il'events. aihildicn'!; ille has Ixmmi crtNited, in wliuh (NH h 
hiMl^ ie[H>rted l>y tfie sam[)le oi wonuMi i)(H'ornt?s a ret:t>id on whieh all oi the motlKu's data are 
retained, as wpII as injoimafion foi thcU [)aMieular child The iiumi)ef oi times a woman is 
I e[)reseet(id ifi this idt^ is- d(M(M miruul by. the number ol t hildrt^n slit? has had. i,(?., women with U) 
."chiWien will b(» re[)resented 10 tH>)e*r-*-T-he exf)er ttuiee oi [)rernarital i)irtli fias not betMi inducted in 
(\slirnat(\s. luVwtiVor. the (ixtH?ri(jnce ol iritor marital birth (ait(M S(*f)aiation but betor(! lemar 
r1('K](?) hns iH'en iric luded, "Os has f>ateirial mor tality . . 

'Findirfgs: f sliinah'>s.has(Hi'on .theO^arly l970peri{Ki su(]t]est that about ,a t^^ird t)i all ehildren will 
S[)eiHl some timt^ in ci siiu]le [)ar(Mit iaii;^i!y bett)re agt? 16 as {\ rons(?quent*e oi marital'^cJisi option 
(ehildien l)oin lu'twtM.Mi maiiiages ar(» tneluded in !h(?so estin'iattJS. but !lu)S(? boin beioit? their 
mother's iiist maintKie^are . "I hej(? cHO vory )au]t? tJi i lei tjnees l:)y uVe, etiucation, ancJ the aye pi 
tlu^ inoth(V!^v^jt c hild's l)ndi T hek;(' dili(Mer>res a[)p*^ai ir^ the timiiu) as w(*ll as tin* pn^valene^' ol 
marital disi uptioei. Oi .tlioS(^ aijeeted by. disruf)tion, a quarter Uirn 18oi have their iiu)tli(?f rt^nairy 

^withif^ 2 Y<-^^f^ ^^'^ disru[)tion. within 5 yt^ais about hall an? still in a siruile-part^nt iamily. Subt|ioup 
d'iifer.ences in iomarr iac]e ratios rV\;)derate diffor(?nces in (jxpei ierH:(? oi 'Atis status. by education anci 

. age.oi rnotfiei but (^xa( erbtHt^ the dif^(M(MK;es t)y race. 
Duration: 1973 coniplettnl. 

Cooperating groupis): (1) Univeisity oi Wist:onsin, MadiS't>Hj IrKstitutc ior Researdi on Poverty. 
'{2) Ncitional Institute oi Child Health ami Human D(^v(Hopni(^nt, National lnstitut(?s of Healt*' 



Public Health Serv*c*; U.S. DtH>ortmont of Hoahh, t ducatior), urui WolUuo. CO Uriivtusity ot North 
Carollnif, University f^esearch Council. 

PuMioilkms: (1) Bumpass, L. and- RindfusSy R. Children's tixf^^riena* of marital disruption. 
Anmfcm Jounml of Sodotogy, JUly 1^79. (2) A paper pres<inted at tho Annual MtH^tings of the 
Population Association df America, Atlanta, Georgia, April 1978: Bunapass, L. and Rindfuss, R. 
Children's experience of nnarital disruption. .. ' 

DETffRMINATION OF GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF OFFSPRING OF NARCOTIC 
ABUtINO MOTHfRS 

invM^iiattorU): W)llis . A, Wimiert/ M.D., Director/ Pediatric Annbulatory Servicx>/ Los Angeles 
County, (in Iv^rsity of South<?rn California Medical Ct>nter, Pt^diatric Pavilion, CD ID 36A, 1129 
f^Jorth State Street/Los Angeles, Califorr*a 90033: ^^hone: (213) 226-3600. 

fMlHjat: To determine the medical and psychosocial effects- of maternal narcotic addiction on 
infints^ born to mothers addicted to heroin or methaddr>e; and to diffprontiato tH>tw(H?n the effect 
On the infant of environment and of passive drug addictior) during the first 24 months of hie. 
Sulllactf: Control group: Infants of addicted mothers who are. placed in foster care immediately 
after birth. Experirnental group: Infants who remain with natural mothers. The mothers will be 
referred to detoxification programs as needed. ' ' ' \ 

Mtthodt: Infants will be «xamii1ed periodicafly by either a nurst? practitioner or a podiatrieiin. 
The Denver Developmental Screenf^ig Test will bo administered at each visit. At age 1 and age 2, -a 
modified version of the Ainsworth' Infant Attachment Scale will be r)erforrTiod by a psychologist 
on all infants in the oxperimefTtal group. The Bayley Scales of Infant Devoluprinuu will bo admin 
V istered tb the control children remaihing in foster homes*. Scores will bo a^mpared k^y computer 
analysis of variables and chi-square for differences between retj^ined and plac^cf infants. Other 
variables compared will be state of nutrition, incidence of, illness, accidents, abus^), imrriuni/ation 
status^ and tompllance in keeping appointments. 

Duination: 1978-1980^ ' ^ ; 

CciHMratingl|^o^pU):' State of Califor^nia. 

A PILOT STUDY OF EVOKED RESPONSES IN THE FETAL ALpOHOL SYNDrt^ME^ 

IniftsUgatof^f): X)onald C. Martin, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Biostatistics and l^sychiatry 
(RP-10); Ann P. Streissguth, Ph.D., Associate Professor; and Veronica Buffington, M.S., Pre^ 
doctoral Researcher, Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences (pp-10), University of W,ishington, ^eat-^ 
tie, Washington 98195. Phone: (206) 543 3996. 

Purpm#: To ijivestigate the relationship, between evbked' responses, measures of neuropsycho- 
logical function, and 5everit;;^of diagriosis in a group of children born to alcoholic mothers. 
Subjtctt; 10 to 15 children born to alcohojic mothers, the majoi;ity of whom have a diagnosis of 
fetdl alcohol syndrome; ahd 10 to 15 matched controls born to nonheavy drinkir)g and nbnbeavy 
smoking mpthers, 

Mathodt: Psychological/Physical Assessment: All subjects have been seen previously and the fol 
lowing Information is available: (1) descriptive data on mabrnal driiiking during pregnancy, (2) 
socioeconojni^^ and family history d^ta. (3) dysmorphology and pe|Ptric examinations, <4) age 
appropriate IQ and school achievement tests, (5) growth data, and (6) behavior latings. The Reitan 
brfftery >^ill be administered when these data are not available. Evoked Response Procedure: TKe 
E$. procedure proposed for this study will follow Cohen (1976) in basic design. A'flash wjll be 
pr^ented followed by . a tone after a delay of about VA seconds. The subject will bJ instructed to 
pre^ a switch to turn the tone off. This is very similar to a reaction tifiK^ oxptMiment. The flash 
will be directed away from the subjects and at a reflecting screen. The subjiH t will be seated in a 
semidark room with eyes oper). The electrodes will be at C2, .P3, P4. and OZ. The P3 ahd P4 
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plHc:*)mont$ will txt used tor bilateral symmetry rmwurOfTwntS; Two t)lo(;tr()cl(>s will in) u«5(i to 
n>orHtor for eye blu)k and eyti rrumnmnit. Ttie eye diannol is usod for odj^iing to dolQto rosporn^s 
that aro contaminajod by rnii^cle 5rti1act. A resting EF.G (bothljyos ornHi mid eye^- closed) will Iw 
takers before tfie ER ru>. All data will bo recorded on an FM in$trurTKmtation iopA rf^corcior. This 
includes both the stimukrs pr(>sentation times and the subject response. Those tiH)os will ttien bff 
digitized for analysis on POP 11 /20 cx^mputer. The first prcxiram dicjiti/es all swwps and stores 
them on a disc. 1 hv tinu^s and sof^ui bksic editing statistics (eye channel power and higti inn^uency 
nuiso) are f)luTted aktrKj With numeric valu^ and tinu^.. 1 h<^se are examined and \hm bad swetjps 
du) dnieted trom tiio iiisc file. Av(?ra(jes and standarcT deviations are iher) computed, plotted, arid 
saved in a summary file. Measures of slow, potential chanties will incliKie Slofje .ar>d integrated 
amplitude. The sumrTiary files are theri processed locally or transrirttted by phone to a Idrye 
corTYputer for further analysis. The resting EEGs will be di9iti7ed and plotted. An algorithm 
proposed by Welch wmII be ds^ to cx^mpute the power s(>ectra. The computation is based on tt>e' 
lukey interni data wiridow and an FPT for segrwents of detrended data. The p^wer Sfxictra 
estimates are {fi^iraWraged over stximents, .dsually with a log transform. Tfiese are sumrVied to 
generatt? a relative power for frt?quency t)ands. 
Duration: ^April 1978 March 1979. ' ' 

^ Cooperating i^oup(s): University of Washington, Alcx)hol and Drug Abuse Institute'. ' ' , 
' Publicatiom: Cohen, J. Lwjrning disabilities and c\)nditiona'l brain activity. In R, Karrer (Fd.), 
De\m/opm0ntat p$ychophy$fo/6gy fn ment9f retarbat 1976. Pp. 3:^ 361. 

A PROSPECTIVE STUDY OF CHILDREN OF SCHIZOPHRENIC PARENTS 

Inmtigator(s): L. Frionmeyer Kimling, PfvD.,i'rincipal Research Scientist and Director, Division 
of Developmental Behavioral Studies^and J.D. Rain(^, M.D., Chief, Department of Medical Genet- 
ics. 'New York State Psychiatric Institute, 722 West 168th Street, New York, New York 10032- 
'Phone (212) 568 40(XV 

Purpofe:^ To analyze biological environrriental interactiorjs; tadevelc^p scrvnuiing methods for early 
ick^fUlfication of vulnerai)le cfiildren, and to develOf) prev(nitiv(^ intervention [)r(Kjrams l)ase(f on a 
rmro- firm uruierstanj/ing of the etiological factors arui the prerDorbid slate related to schi/o 
phrenia. 

Subjects: 205 children, agej^ 7 to 12 at the initial examination in 1971-73, are being followed 
longitudinallyand are tv^iny examined now for the 3d tiriie. Anotfier 150 children, ages 7 to 12, 
are bf-ing examined for the 1st time. The subjects are (1) children of one or two scfii/0[^hrenic 
. f)areiits. (2) childr*i of parents with other psychiatric disorders, and (3) child»en of psychialrically 
normal parents. At least two cliiUirerrare studied in each family. 

ly^thods: Interviews wid be conducted with parents and children in ttieir horTies. I eacliers will be 
evaluated. The cliildren's visit to a laboratory jr)cludes a variety of psyclioloijical tests, a video 
.taped psychiatric interview, electrophysiology (both autonorTiic and cerebral measures), neuro- 
logical examination, and a battery of mei^sures designed to assess attention, distractibility, and 
stimulus tolerance. Blood biochemistry is studied in collaboration with McLearf Hospital, Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 

Findingt: Cfiildren ol one or two 'schisophrenic parents p(n form more f)oorly than comparison 
subjects on [psychological tests of permption, c^i motor coordination tasks, and'on measures of 
attention and dislrai^tibility. DiscrirTiinant function analyses utili/ir)g tfiese measures ideritify 
approximately 25% of tlie high risk subjects. (children of Qne or two schisophrenic parents) and 
^approximately 5% of the low risk subjects (children of psychiatrically normal parents or parents 
with psychiatric!: Illnesst^s cKhcr than schizophrenia) as bei^ig deviant scorers. There is a high 
cx:)rrelation between the deviant or) x\\e discrirtiinant function analyses aruj clinical deviance tfiat is 
emerging In \hr kMigituciinal fc^llow uf). 
Duration: Pebruary 19/1 Marcfi [982. . 
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Cooptritkli New/Vork State DopartnunU ot hAmU\\ Hyiiiono. (2} W.T. Grant T^a^jr);. 

dation. N|tion^l Institute of Montal Health, Alcohol, Dfiu] Abuso, and MtMitol Health Admin- 
istration; fubtki Haiilth Service; O.S.' Departafent ai Health, Education, and Welfare. (4) McLean 
Hospitil^BAlmont, Mftittchuaetts. 

Publ|[jOttk>fM: (1) Erlfnmeyer^Kimlmg, L; Cqrnblatt, B.; and Fleiss, J. High-risk research io $chi70- 
phrenia P$yctii§tric ^Annt/$* {\n press). (2) Friedman, D., Viiughrj, H.F.. Jn, and Erierlmeyer- 
Kimling, L. Stimulus and response rolqted corupor^onts of the kite positive cor^iplex ir) visual 
discrirriinatlon t«ki £fG;j^^^^ (3) Friedrrjan, D,. Frosd), A. arui Eflenrmyer Kimling, L. 

Auditory evoked respom^ W^childreii'at high risk for .schi/ophronia. In H. Bogloltor (Ed.), Evoked 
pOfwntf§/ t^0fmhr. New York: ♦^lenum Pri^Mtn press). (4) Erlenmeyer-Kinnljng, L. Genetic 9p- 
pi-oachei to the study of schizbphirehia: th6 genetic evidence as a tool in research. NMtlonst 
Foundation, Original Artkhk Sfim (in press), (b) A list of publications is available fronn tr>e 
iflvestig^tors. 



thiIeffrc? of parental substance abuse on offspring 

limttl9itoHt): Joseph Marciis, M;D., Professor of Child Psychiatry ar>d Director, Unit'for Re- 
searclj in Child Psychiatry and Development; Rita J. Jeremy, Ph.D.^^Re^^ftfgFi' Assgcjate and 
Project Co-Director; Chaya Roth, Ph.D., Research Associ^ate; and Juditli Auerbacli, Ph.D., Post- 
doctoral Fellow, Department of Psychiatry. University of Chicago, 950 East 59th Strt>et, Chicago, 
Illinois 00637. Phone; (312} 947-6506, ^ _ 

PUrpoM; To study whether parefits' use of dru^s (mt»t[iadone in particular) affects the develpp- 
rmnt of their offspring; and if it does, to determine if the of lects\pn infants are due primarily to 
toxicity In ut§ro; or if the effects can be traced to cjt^netk: damage^^nd can be seen in offspring 
whose fathers use drugs but whose mothers do not. 

Suhltcti: Four groups of young parents (25 in each group); and thoir\infants: (1) methadone 
using mothers and drug free fathers, (2)' drug free mothers and metliacKpne using fathers, (3) 
methadone and alcohol using mothers and drug free fathers, and (4) drug fre^ mothers and fathers. 
MtttMxh: Parents will be interviewed and tested during tlio rTiother's pregnancy, and theh- infants 
will be examined at birth and several tinges tliereatter until 2. ParentaUresearch instrunients 
will include family history, Streis^uth Inventory of lng(?sted Substances, Wender Behavior Ques- 
tionnaire of Hyperactivity, Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale, Neonatal Perception Inventory. Current 
and Past Psychppathology Inventory ,^Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Trails, fvledical Symptc^m 
checklist, and the Pregnancy Profile developed by the investigators. Measures for the infants will 
include (1) during the neonatal period; Bra/elton Neonatal Behavioral Assessment Scale, Visual 
Attention, an electromyographicdl exam, and observations of mother infant interactions; and (2) 
later: Bayley Scales of Infant Development, U/giris Hunt Ordinal Scales of PsydiologicalOevelop- 
ment, and observations of mother-infant interaction. Analyses of blood and a check for 'minor 
physical anomalies will also be irfbluded. 
Duration: January 1978-December 1982. 

Cooperating groopd): (1) National Institute on Drug Abuse; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental , 
Ftealth Administration; Public Health Service, U.S. Department ol I lealth, Education, and Welfare. 
(2) Illinois State Department of Mental Health. 

) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN CHILDREN WiVh FACIAL DEFORMATIONS AND THEIR 
FAMILIES ^ 

lnv«ttig«tot(s): Larry M. Raskin, Ph.D., Chief Psycholoaist" and Associate Professor; and Nehad 
Dinno. M.D., Associate Professor, Department of Pediatrics, .Child Evaluation Center, School of 
Medicine, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 40202. Plk)ne: (502) 588-5331. . 
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Purpoft: To investigate emotional factors*^ncl T'amily stresses ifi childrefi and faqiihes wfwn chH 
chen am born with craniofacial anomalies. 

Subitcti: At)prC})Omately .20 Children and young adults, ages 6 tp 18, with craniofacial anomalies 
as a resultyOt birth defect syndromes; e.g., Apo^^t's. Crouiron^s. Hallermafiji^ Strieff, btc. 
Mtthod i : A comprehensive psychological test battery was administered tb the subjects. 
Findingt: Children experience feplings of isolation, rejection, anger, and depressicm'/FamiJii^s are 
M nsk. from 60% to 70% divorce and/or suffnr many strmsws and tonsions. 
Duration: October 1977-con^inuing. 



42 LO 2 QUESTIONNAIRE ON RESOURCES AND STRESS 

|mtftii|ator(f): Jean Holroyd, Ph,D., Associate Professor, Department of Psychiatry, and Bio- 
behovioral Sciences, Neuropsychiatric Institute, University of California, 760 Wostwood Boulo 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90024. Phone (213) 825 014b 

Purpof«: To develop a quei^tionnaire to evaluate the inij^act on a family having a handicapped or 

chronically ill child. - ^ 

ft 

Subitctt: 74 heterogeneous Outpatient psychiatric patients; 19 children with neuromuscular 
.disease; 14 hard of hearing and deaf children; 34 autistic children; 23 with Down's Syndrome; 21 
with Cerebral Palsy. 17 behaviorally disturbed retarded children; 47 applicants for admission to a 
ward for psychiatrically disturbed mentally retarded adolescents: 8 patients with leukemia; 12 
children with renal disease^ 27 with cystic fibrosis, and 27 normal cx)ntrol subiects. 
Methods: The Questionnaire on ResoyrcGS»^and Stress is beinq administered t(^ the children's 
parents m a variety of patient populations. An item factor analysis is being used to develop 
nonoverlap^ir")g scales that are useful in making clinically meanitigful discriminations among 
groups. 

Findings: The .test reliability discriminates among several diagnostic groups. 
Duratk>n: '1972^1980 

Publications: (1) Brodsky. A.0t a/. Source materials tor nonsexist thera^. MS 1685 in Catalog of 
selected documents in psychology. Journal Supplement Abstraction Service, Washington. D C. 
American Psychological Association, May 1978. (2) Holroyd, vJ.C. ar^d McArthur, D. Mental re- 
tardation and stress on the parents: A contrast between Down's Syndrome and childhood autism. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976, 80, -431-436. (3) Holroyd,-J.C. et f//'Stress [n 
larnilies of inst^itutionalized and noninstitutionali?ed autistic children. Journal of Community 
y^ychoJogy, 1975. 3, 26-31. (4) Holroyd, J.C, The Questionnaire on Resources and Stress: An 
qristrument to mea$yre family response to a handicapped farnily menllj^r. Journal of Community 
Psycnology, 1974,2,92-94. 
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Childraaring 



42'MA'1 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PARENTAL CHARAC 
ISTICS AND CHILDREN'S SCHOOL OUTCOMES IN CENTRAL APPALACHIA 



Investigatord): Edward Earl Gotts, (^h.p.. Director, Division of Childhood and Parenting, Appa- 

^ lachia Educational Laboratory. P.O. Box 1348, Charleston /West Vir(iinia,^25325. Phone; (304) 
344-8371. ' . . \ ' - 

Purpose: To clarify empirical relationships^ between the childrearintKpract ices, attitudes/styles, 
and resources of families and child outcomes in teims of school progiess and social competence, 
and to establish whether the HOPE Experiment (1968-1971) had enduring results still detectible in 
1977 1979. . 
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. Siit^iotf: 341 childrefi, ages 11 to 15. including approximately equ3\ numbers of boys mui {}\fh 
representing all social, racial, anCi ethnic variations prevalent in southern West Virginia, their 
parents, and younger siblings. One-third of the sample was a comparison group, and the remairuler , 
two treatment conditions (all assigned randomly to conditions in 1968-1971). 
Mtthodt: This is a longitudinal follow-up study. School ^jersonn el supplitKJ information* froM 
cumulative records on each child's progress in terms of standardized tests used with the children in 
grades 1 through 9, school atfendance records, and school grades Teachers also completed a 
School Nominations Checklist. Children will subsequently a:)mplete tl>e Tasks of Emotional 
Development Test and answer direct interview questions related to their txiucationa! progress and 
aspirations. Parents will respond to both direct and indirect interviews relattKl to childruaring 
practices, per^ptions, and attitudes. These interview measures of parents include scales drawn 
from standard demographic surveys, Maryland Parent Attitude Survey, Cognitive Home Environ- 
ment Scale, Sex Role Orientation Scale, RoVter Internality Externality Scale, Pels Research Insti- 
tute Parent Interviews, and a neW measure of parents' differing orientations toward roaring chil- 
dren of differing develoj5mental ages. Younger siblings will be studied using sin^ilar school records, 
the Jasks of Emotional Development Test, ahd measures of intellectual mui social com^x>tena) 
(includir^g the AID Scales for children under age 6). Pdr'ents and children from treated and cx)ntrol 
groups will be compared. Analyses will focus on mean differences and on prevalena^of particular 
indicators of school difficulty (retention in grade, special class 'placement, presence of behavioral 

' difficulty). Moreover, correlational analyses within the treated and (Xjmporison'^roupiMull bo used 
to identify relationships between parent and ctiild variables. / V 

Duration^ June 1978-Nover7iber 1979. 

Cooptrating groupU): National IrrsTitute of Education, Education Division, U.S. Doportment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

■ »• ., 

ASSESSING AND DEVELOPING fhB COMPETENCE OF PARENTS ^ 

InvaitHiatorU): Bruce McMiHan, M.A.-, Senior Lecturer, Department of Education, Univ^?rsity of 
Otago, P.O. Box 56. Dunedin, New Zealand. 

PurpoM: To provide two contrasting parent education programs, and to invf?stK]ate Ihu extent to 
which^<he programs effect differences in the basic parenting competencies demonstrated bv the 
parents. \ ^ . 

. Subjtcti: 50 (tmiTied couples with a firstborn child, age 13 to 15 months, at the beginning of the 
parent education ^r^grarns. Families represent various educational backgrounds *and socio^ 
economic rankings typi^ly found in New Zealand urban arW 

Mtthodt: Pre- and posttreat^pent asses5ments of competence. are based on (1) Caldwell's HOME 
Inventory, (2) a structured bbsh(yational exercise to assess verbal responsiveness. (3) a short form 
of the Parental Attitude Research\Jnstrument (PARI, Schaefer and Bell), (4) individual interviews 
to obtain data on feeding, sleeping;^^nd various other caregiving behaviors. and to assi^ss parents' 
expectations for the developmental pattern their child will demonstrate; and (b) a multiple-choice 
test of knowledge about children developed for. this project. In addition, there is a set^of pre- and 
posttreatment observations for asubsample of 15 families.-These eight weekly ^iretr^^irient obser- 
vations (using an interval recording technique for three 15-minute sessions each week) record 
incidencies within 10 basic categories of cx>mpetence. The 10 general compef^ncies imi ( 1) oppor- 
tunities for interaction, (2) providing an appropriate play environment, (:^) providing opportunity 
for variety in sources of stimulation, (4) providing routine caregiving", (5) organization of the. 
environment, (6) encouragement of independence, (7) verbal responsiveness, (8) emotional, re-* 
sponsiveness, (9) developing Gfontrol through praise and minimizing punishment, and "(10) knowing 
community resources and coping'wiith emergencies. The w^oje sample is sub^iivided' into thr^e. 
parent education progranrjs: Group 1 (N = 17) receives a seminar-discussion program conducted by 
the" investigator, for 10 weekly JVi-hour sessions. (^5roup 2 (N = 16) fecelves a weekly .home viS4t 
from a trained and e3<perienced Visitor, ^hd comesJor 10 sessions and bases her visit on th/^same 



mttertil used in Group 1. Group 3 (N - 17) is a control group that will receive the same parent* 
education program ais^roup 1 after the project has concluded this phase.^ 

Findinst: The posttreatment assessments and evaluation of the parent education prograK^ is fn 
progress, Pretreatment^ass^ments yielded valuable information about parents' knowl^dge, atti- 
tudes, expecjtjBttons/and daily bihayiors. CaldwelTs HOME Inventory, yielded X « 38.7 (on 45 
items for the 0-3 version), with S.D, ■ ^9.2, and range 31-44. * , ^\ 

Durition: March 1978-August 1979. ^ 

Oooptrating groupd): (1) University Grants Committee, New Zealand. (2) Nt3W Zealand Govern- 
ment Department oi Education. (3) University of Ot^flo Research Committee. 



EARLY SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF SP^CIAL CARE BABIES ' ^ ■ 

Invtttloatord): Harry, McGurk, f^h.D., Senior Lecturer; and P. Grefenffeld; and A. Mitchell, Re- 
search^ Fellows^ Department of Psychology, University of Surrey,* Guildford, Surrey, England 
GU2 5XH. Pho^e: Guildford 71281. ' ^ * ^ ^ 

PurpoM: To determine w.hetheV there 'is al^y effect on early social development of the separation 

between mother and infant which normally occurs when babies are admitted at birth to a spcteial 

care unit. . , . ^ 

$ut;ijtcti: 70 mother-infant pairs. 1^ ^ * \ 

Mttho^t: Methodology involves interviews, observation, and^standardized testing procedures. 

Duration: March 1977-February 1979. ^ . " 

Oooper«tin9 group(i): Uhited Kingdom Department of HeaUh and Social Security. 



THE CHABACTERISTICS AHD cbf«:EXTS OF ADULT-CHILD DIALOGUE AT HOME 




InvattigatoiPlli): Barbery Tizard, Ph.D., Reader in Education; and Helen CarnrTRihael, B.Sc.; Gillian 
Pinkerton, B.Sc; and Martin Hughes, Ph.D., Research Officers, Thoma3 Cormn Research Unit, 
Institute of Education, University of London, 41 Brunswick Square. London, England WC1N 
1AZ. Phone^78-2424. . - . ' " ^ 

PurpoM: To study and compare the I'aflguage interactions of adults and children in the Ymme and 
in the'fjursery schoal and across these settings to relate a»f tain characteristics of the interactions to 
the contexts in which they occur. * ' ^ ' 

Subjtcti: 15 working class and 15 middle'class girls, age 4. c ^ 

Mtthods: The investigators will examine who initiates and sustaips conversion at home and' in 
the nursery scho6l, what function is served by the conversation, what cognitive and/or other 
defnands^are made by tKe adult and child on each other, and in what context the conversations . 
occur. The conversations of the-4-vear-old girls were recorded at home and at school using radio 
transmitters. Recordings were made of each child for 2 hours at school in the morning and for 2 
hours in the afternoj^n at home. Aspects of the language of the mother, the teacher, and the child 
are being analyzed.* 
Duration: April 1976-August 1979. 
Coop«ratin9 group(t): Social Science Research Council. ■ 

MATERNAL PERSONALITY AND ^ ITS RELATIONSHIP TO MOTHER-INFANT INTER- 
ACTION DURING PLAY \ . 

Mvettiiilitord): D.B. Cook, M.A., Ph. D.^ Candidate; and Otto Weinlnge'r, Ph.D.; Associate Profes- 
sor, Department of Applied Psychology, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, University of 
Toronto, 252 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5S 1V6. Phone: (4>16) 923-6641, 
Ext. 564. . . . ' " - , ^ ■ 



furpOit:^To assots relationships bitwaan mothar and infant bahavior and the maternal personality 
factors described; Kto analyze data to determine if personality is related'to language style, and to 
suoaast certain pafternai related to maternal personality thpt can clarify the issues of attachment 
.andcognitive growth in early childhood development, ^ ' ^ ' 
8ub|eott: 61 middle cla^. highly nrvotivallid mothers and.their^ firstbofn infants, fige ip months. 
Methods: A l|^ mot hers completed a profective personality test which measures the amount bi 
<x)ntrol exerted over the Expression of two basic drives aggression and dependency iseeking. In 
addition, the nr>others took part.jn a structured interv^evy<-^^Je intervievrtx>nsisted of d medital and 
developmental history of mother and baby and a set of questions designed to stimulate verbal 
responses that would m^irr or attitudes toward infant care while providing a sample of i^nversat ion 
from vvhich an analysis of^ fnateis^al language style'coulc^ be made. Then, all subjects werehrought 
into a controlled setting - a playroom - and (1) mothers werj^ asked to play with their children as 
they would normally^ vvhen uninterrupted at home, and (2) mothers were given >e special toy 
suggestive of several pliay possibilities^and were asked to teach a concept their children. Ptey 
sessions were videotaped for analysis usirjg a reciprocal category system that codes all mother- 
infant and infant-mother iriteractions into 10 behavioral categories. 
Duration: January 1977 March 1979. . / ^ - ' . 

MOTHERS' SPEECH TO YOUNG CHILDREN: WHAT A QUESTION? 

Invtstioafor(s): Marjorie R, Arnold, Ph.D,. Assistant Professor; and Anita Esposito, M.A.. Student. 
Department of Educational Psychology^ Rutgers University, 10 Seminary f lace, New Brunswick, 
N^w Jersey |08903. Phone: (201) 932-7180, and Barbara^andau, M.A,, Student, Uioiversity^of 
Penn#y*^ania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. / 

Purpose: To investigate the relation betv^en the form, function, and style of mothers' questions 
and the ways in which the ortlldren respond to them. . 

Subjects: Two -white, middle class infants and their mothers were studied longitudinally fronnf the 
time the children were 13 months old until they weijf'e 26 months old. ' ^ ^ 
Methods: The form, function, and Style of mothers' questions to their infants were qvaluated 
from data taken from seven tapes of^houf-lojig play se&sions made at 2-month intervals a«d 
consisted of all questions asked by a mother in 12 Consecutive minutes. Questions were cate- 
gorized for linguistic forrfi (what, where, can, etc.), syntactic cgmpleten^ss, communicative func- 
tion (requests to act or verbaliz^, and relevance to the child's behavior. 

Findings: The percentage of mother verbalizations which were questions ranged from 28% to 65% 
and the mothers clearly adapted questions to their children's abilities. Major question ^forms for all 
samples were v^t, wharB, and can; label questions, prominent in early tapes,*Sobn dropped out, 
coincident with the f^rst ^-word child utterances. Mothers asked primarily relevant questions and 
directives; few questions were requests for information the mother did not have. Approximately 
30% each Wfere requests for simple actions and short vert>a ligations, bpth well within their chil- 
dren's competence. The pattern o*f question function functions seemed to/iccount for the particu- 
lar question forms used^pf>ost frequently. 
Duration: 'Completed. ^ 
Cooperating gitoup(s)! Rutgers R.esearch Council. 

Publications:^ A paper presented at the^'Annual Meeting of^ the 'American Psycho lotfical Associ- 
ation, San FrancisQO, August 1977: Arnold;!^. R.; Landau, B.rat'id Esposito, A. Molhers' speech to 
young cliildren: What is a questior>? . ' - ^ 

/ ■ ■ • " - * . # 

MUlIiPLE birth INFAI^TS: a(lONQITUDINAL STUDY 

Investigator (s): Vita Krall, Ph.D., Chief Child Psychologist; and Sherman Feinstein, M.D., Director 
of Psychiatric TraininCT MicNijBl Reese, Hospital, 29th Street and Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 



60616. Phorw: (312) 791-2000; an"d Dennis Keno€(dy, Ph.D., Chief Psychologist, Child Guidance 
Clinic.Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27101. . . " 

PurpOM: To study Multiple birth families (triplets, quadruplets^ quintuplets) in thoir feature! 
letting^ in order to study closely X\^e development of childreti with similar ^ne1ic factory, born of 
the sapi© parents, and at the sanja era in the lifp of a family, focusing on mental and motor 
development and attjichment, ' * • 
^il)|«cft: 19 infants' (or>e set of quintuplets, two sets of quadruplets, and two sets of triplets). 
Mfthods: The infants are being seen in their homes at 3-month intervals to age 18'months;, 
6-month intervals to age 2%; and yearly thereafter. The research instruments include the Bayloy 
Scales of Infant Development, yieldin^l^ent^l and motbr index; the Decarie Scales of Object 
CoTStancy and Object Relations, yieldingkcijherion scores and month score?. iPhese findings have 
been correlated with birthweight and with each* oth^r to give informatiqn on effects of pre- 
maturity 9nd multiple caretaking figures. ^ , v ^ 
Wndlnji: Preliminary findings indicate that there is a correlation between mental and motor 
development and birthweight.'' The infants become normative in both mental and motor develop- 
ment by 2 years in gomparison to norms for sinijleton full-t'erm infants. • 
Duration: March 1973-continwirng. 

OooptratirNi flroupd): Michael Reese Hospital and Medical Center, Clinical Research Committee. 
. \ • ' ' 

HOW CHILDREN COPE WITH PARENTAL REJECTION 

InmtHH^tord): (Donald P. Rohner, Ph.D.. Professor; Evelyn C. Rohner. Ph.D., Assistant Professor- 
in-Residence; and Christine Chaille, Ph.Cf!, Assistant Professor, Department of Anthropology and 
Human Development, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 06268. Phonei (203) 
486-2000. ^ ^ , 

Purpbit: To identify significant iocial-cognitive and social-situational (including familial) factors 
that distinguish children who copp relatively effectively with perceived parental rejection from 
children who are less able to cope. • 

Subjtctt: 200 children, ages 8 through 12, from working class families in Connecticut. "Copiers" 
are defined as children who perceive their parents as rejecting but who fall into the positive mental 
health range of a set of behavioral and pq^rsonality dispositions. * ' 

Mathodt: The methodology consisted of self-report questionnaires, interviev^s, and demographic 
information. Self-report questionnaire^: The Parental Acceptance-Rejection Questionnaire mea- 
sures children's perceptions of their parents' behavior toward tbem in terms of (1) warmth and 
affection, (2) hostility and aggression, (3) indifference and neglect, and (4) undifferentiated rejec- 
tion. The Personality Assessment Questionnaire mealsures children's personality fed behavioral 
dispositidhs for aggression, dependen(;y» self-esteem, self-adequacy, emotional responsiveness, 
emotional stability, and world view. Bothhquestionnaires have been validated ahd reliability tested 
according to APA quidelines. The chi.ldrerr)vere administered the Embedded Figures Test (EFT) 
and LoGus of Control - Nowicl^i-Strickland version. ^ . * ' ^ 

Findings: As estimated by the EFT and by the IE scales r^aspectively , it seems that rejected 
children do have'a significantly less differentiated sense of self and a less well developed sense of. 
self-determination than accepted cf^jldreo. Even though significant differences between copers and 
noncopers were not f^und, the dSrectionality of these data suggests the likelihood that copers are 
at least somewhat more self-differentiated and self-determining than noncppers. 
Dbration: September 197.7-continuing, . , • 

Cooptniting groupU): (1) University of Connecticut, Research Foundation. (2) University of 
Connecticut, Computer .Center. 

Publi^ioni: Rohner, R.P-. and Rphner, E.G. Coping with perceived pi^ental rejection* Correlates 

» 

of social cognition.^ In L.H. Eckensberger tff /rA (^6%,) ^Cro$s<ultural contributions to psychology: 
S^hcted papers from tfie IVth (ACCP Congr0S$, Amstefdam, The Netherlands: Swets and Zeit- 
linger, 1979. • 



pArint bihavior to modify child noncompliance 

liiv«|tiQ»tor(ih Rex forbhand, Ph.D., "professor, Departrmnt of Pgychology, University of 
Georigia, Athens, Georaia 30602. Phone: (404) 548 104a 

. Purpoit: To develop, procedCires to teach parents to modify. children's noncompliance, 
SubiMtt: Boy's and girls, epos 3 to 9; awd their mothers. 

Mtthodt: In 8 to 10 clinic sessions, positive reinforcernent and timeoul skills were taught to 
rmthers and then practiced througfi role playing and modelir^^exercises with their child. Depen- 
dent measures are direct obWvation, parent attitude measures, and parent collected data Inter- 
vention effects will t>e assessed in^^tlw home before arrd after intervention and up to 1 year after 
treatment. • ^ i 

Findings: Behaviors of paref]its md cWWren change, 'and these chaf>ges generalize to home, across 
siblings, ond across time. However, \\\ere appears to be no noticeable diange in school behavior. 
Durttton: September 1977-September 1981." ' ' 

CcK>ptrttlng voup(«): National Institute of 'Mental Health, Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Admir^istration; Public Health Service?; U.S. Department of Health, Educatior)^ ancf Welfare. 



CHILDREN S PERCEPTIONS OF THEIRPARENT$ Af^ THEMSELVI^S 

InvettlgttoHt); Anne' Silcock, Ph.D., Senior Lectur^jr, Departmetit of tducatior), University of^ 

Queensland, St. Lucia, Brisl>ane, Queorisland, Australia 4067. Phone: 377-3208, 
Purpott: To furtlier understand cliildrer^'s subjective views of sigfuficant others and themsefves. 
Subltctt: 600 childrert: 100 boys and 100 girls each at ages 6, 7, and, 8, attendlag three state 
primary schools that cater to children from lower , midc^e, and upper middle class homes! 
Mtthodt: Cliildren ^were^given unstructured sentence ct)mpletion tasks; e.g., "fs^bthers are,,." 
(repeated twice), and "Fathers are . (repeated twice). Later, the children were given both the 
Rogers Test^f Personality and a structured forced cho*ice qucjstjonnaire of' characteristics to be 
attrilHJted' to either fatluMS or rniotliers based o(i the items used by Kagan «/. (i960). The tasks 
were adrt^inistered in tlie classroofTi? witli llie aid of , teachers who answered qcjesfions if children 
were unsure of tl^e proceej^iings or could fiot spoil a word they war)ted (o use. 
Findings: Significant differences were found between children's spontaneous responses to the 
ser)tenco completion task^nd to their assignment of iter^s to\^fat(iers or mothers in the forced 
choice situation, ' \ ' ' • . . , . 

Duration: 1976-1979. • ^ ^ ' ■ - . 

Cooptt^ating groupft): Perietal Researcfi GVants. 

Publlcationt: A proliniinary research report published \n Australian Jouma/ of Earfy Childhood, 
March 1979. ' ' ' 

\ ' V ^ • • 

GAMES: COMMUNICATIONS BETWf^EN GENERATIONS \, * . ■ 

InvtttigatbrU): Beatrice R. 'Metalilz, Pli.D., pirectoi , .BEAM Educational Counseling Service, 
11202 Newport Mill Road, Kensington, Maryland 20795. Phorle: (301) 9460816. 
Purpose: To study tfie proa^ss of ganjes transmittal from gen^)ration to generation focusing on* 
discorUinuity. . ■ * 

\ 

Su^ectt: Senior citizens, grandparents, parents„^nd their children. 

Mtthodt: Information was gatl)ered at workshops conducted for senior citizeihs^ church groups, 
extension groups, PTAs, etc. concern,ing t^^j games adults played as childrer^^, Tlie rnost frequently 
mentioned games tlu»n wnro intToduaKl to chiktten in scl^ool andp)mmunity groups. Investigators 
noted which games were now to Ihe children and whicli they knew in some variation form. Lists 
w^re compiled of g^mes that haql been' transmitted and those that had not. The characteristics of 
each list were analysed and cor^clusions warranted by ihe 6<\^i) were drawn. 

; I ./ . 



f'iiMHnfi: Similar gtrnM played by sucoetsiv« genarations before the advent of TV are a disoamibte 
factor in cWWren't live*. s ' . 

Duratlpn: 1977.198a - 

fuMMtiom: (1) CthOp OM»um«r - Monthly Column, "Alert Cobtumeritms," 0/76-6/77. (2) 
Joum*t of ChlUhood Bduc^on, May 1072. 13) Tod»y'$ etktcMfon, December 1060. 



42 MD-10 LONQITUDINAL STUDY OF THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 

InvtttlgtlorU): Jarmila KotAkov*, Ph.pr., C.Sc, Scientific Worker, Institute of Psychology, 
• Academy oT^ciehcwTSSWTPurk^^ Prague 1 ,"Ovoz 24, Cze^ibslovakia l IDOO. ~ ; 

PurpOM: To compare the history of social reinforcements and nrnxleling of behavior in children 
with ^heir later adjustment, m^al values, and per5onality>metoures. 
^ Subfectf: 23 girls and 17 boys, ^vwtigated at ages* 18 months and 3, 4%, 6, and 7H years; and 
their parents. In 7% years, all schoolmates (870 second graders) of the children investigated 
A lor>gltudinally were also studied. * ^ - 

Methods: Using a one-way spreen, observations were made of mother-child interactions, ar\d, 
investigatorr rated the child's spciaj ectivities af\d the mother's reinforcements. Later, mothers 
were intervieV^ and given « questionnaire. Both parents were given a battery of t^sts: the Parents' 

.Attitude Research lnstrunr>ent, the.16 Personality Factor Questionnaire, the Interpersonal Check 
List, the LittAienn-KasieIke Educational Attitudes Questionnaire, and the Schutz FIRO^B. The 

•.child participated in experinlents to measure resistance, dependency, persistency, achievenrient, 
prdbleni solving, rule learning, resistai^ce tp tempt€f(ion, imitation, cheating, etc. Additionally, in 
the 4^^- anfid 6-year age^levels, children wefe tested using the Doll-play technique, the Competitive 
Garnes ("8us")Ji and the ExternaMnternal Control Scale. At the 7Vi age level, testing included the 

^Semantic Differential Technique, Moral reasoning, ExternaMnternal Control Sigale (plus teacher's 
rating and Sociogram in the classroom). ' 

bindings: Different (age-related and individually specific) meaning of signals Msed by the pnother 
as r$fnforc0rt is revealed; general change in prevalence of learning mechanism^ is responsive. 
Duration: 1968-19B0. * 
Publications: KotAskovrf, ^. Variance v^znamu soci^lniho pSsobenTna dftS (Variance in meaning 
' of the social impact on t^e preschool child). ^^icoMlov^nikt p^ychohgh, 1976, 6(XX), 431-439. 



42 MD-11 INFANT MOtHER MUTUfUTY AND ORIGINS OF ATTACHMENT 

r' 

InvestigatorCs): A^hi Fogel, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Child Dpvelopment anrd 
Family Studies, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 47097. Phpne: (31 7), 494- 1804: 
Purpose: To study the ontogenesis of the mo'^her-irifant relationship in the first year of life. 
Sul^ects: ^our case studies involve two boys and two girls. * . 

'Methods: Subjects were videotaped in a laboratory setting once each week from birth to age 1 in a* 
variety of play situations. There wfere two cameras, one focused on the mother and one on the , . 

infant mixed with a special effects jgenerator. A digital clock, accurate to .01 seconds, ^as super- 
imposed on the screen. Coding (in process) is done by linking specified betiavioral events to "the 
time on the clock. Coding is^continuous and not ttme-sampled. There are over 100 categories of 
infant and*mother behavior designed to achieve a fine-grained picture of the development of social 
signals and rules between a mother and infant over the first year of life. All parts of the»infant's . 
face and body are^oded, including arms, hands, legs, brows< mouth, head, ancj fingers. Mbternal 
nonverbal behavior is coded in sinr^ilar dejail, and a transcription of the mother's. utterances is also 
underway. . ^ - 

^ Duration: September. 1977-September 1980. ' ' 

-CooperatinifgroupU): National Science Foundation. ; • * . 
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42.MD.12 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

/ . - ' 

^ lnvMt(9»tor(<): Stephen N. Wolkind, M.O.; M.R.C.Psych., Senior Lecturer; and Fee Hall, M.A.. 

D.Phil., Research Fellow, Familv Research Unit, Londbn Hospital" Mddlcaf College, 16 Walden' 
.Street, Lon(jion, England E.l/Phone: 01-247-2e4a . . • 

.Purpok: To study the development of children longitudinally frorn birth, paying particular 
attention to factors associate/d with behavioral and emotional disorders in the preschool years. 
SuhMott: 220 .British-born women and their firstborn children, selected in pregnancy from the 
predominantly working class population of a deprived inner city area of London. Three "Samptes 

are.being studied:.a raHdomly selected married group, -a married group-w}(h « high-ptevalence of 

facjors that would bp expected to lead to difficulties iy mothering, and a group of single women. 
Mathodt: All nrK)thers in the study^ were interviewed in 'late pregnancy 6nd when their child was 4, 
14, and 27 months old and 3M. years old. The interviews are in a standard form and cover factors 
such as the parents' family backgrounds, the mothers' current mental state, the quality of the 
marital relationship,' methods of child care, kin contacts, current stress factors, the child's tempera- 
mental characteristics, and other details of the child's life and behavior, including current emo- 
tional and behavioral difficulties. To-obtain independent and more detailed information on^he 
child's behavior and on mother-child interaction, a subsanftple of 80 of the. families is included in 
an observational study using an ethological approach. Children in the observational subsample 
, were examined using \he Brazelto'n Neonatal Behavioral Assessment at age 6 days, and then'v«?re 
observed with their mothers a\ home at 4, 14, and 27 months. At 27 months, in addition, pairs of 
mothers and their children were observed in a playroom setting and the child was given the 
Reynell Language Test. At 3'/2 years, mother and child were seen in the playroom only', and the 
Stanford-Binet Test was given to the child. The observers also made clinical evaluations of the 
child's behavior at 27 months and 3'/2 years, and behavioral" ratings at age 3'^ have been obtaif^ed 
from tf>e chHd's nursery teacher, 
^ . FltKHngi: In the inner London working class popuJation studied, women who ga\^ birth to their 
first chtid when under age 20 were ft)und to experience m^y more difficulties of all kinds? than 
" women who were over age 20 when their first child was born, and the under-20 mothers were 
more likely than -other ryiothers to have come from a family disrupted by death, divorce, or 
separation. Among married women in the study, depression in pr^hancy'and at various points 
alter the birUi showed considerable continuity over time and was most likely to occur among 
women who reported trouble with their nerves or treatment with sedatives or antidepressants 
before conception. In the observational study, when their babies were age 20 \feeks, mothers from 
a disrupted fam'ily of origin v«)re found tb interact with their infants- very significantly less than 
other mothers; and at age 27 months, the children of these same mot hers, showed a small but 
significant delay in language development. ' . ' , 

Duration: 1974-1980.- 

CooperttJnfl group(i): (1) Medical Research Council. (2) SSflC/DHSS Working Party on Trans- 
mitted Depri-vation. / * ' 

Publicatloni: (1) Zajicek, E. and Wolkind, S.N. Emotional difficulties in married women during 
and after the first pregnancy. Brkish Journal of Medical Psychology, 1978, 51, 379-385. (2) 
Wolkind, S.N. and, Zajicek, E, Psycho-social correlates of nausea and vomiting in pregnancy. 
Journal of PsychosomBtic Res»arch,\ 1978, 22, 1:5. (3),Wolkmd, S.N. at al. Individual di+furonces 
in mothering behaviour: A combined epidemiological and obseryational approc^h.'ln P. Graham 
(Ed.), Epidamjologlcal approaches in child psychiatry. Academic Press, 1977. (4| Wolkind, S.N. 
Women who have been "in care." - Psychological and social status during pregnancy. Journal of 
Child f>sychiatry, 1977, 18, 179-182. (5) Hall, F. Pre-natal events and later infant beha^A(5ur' 
Journal of Psychpsomatic Research, ]977,2). 252-^257 ' * • 

... ' ' * ' it ■ 



4t-MD.13 

1 • . . ; / ^ . 

.lrtv9*tlf«toHi}: Eleanor S. Wtrthoim, Ph.D., Senior Reseanch Fellow, Department pf Pediatrics; 
Kathleen M. Farrtlly, B.Phty., Antenatal Physiotherapist; Anne Fleming, SRN, SRM, Dip.C.H.N., 
SiSter-in-Charfle of Antenatal Preparation in Parentcraft; and .Norman Morris, M.B,. B.S., 
M.R.C.O.G., -FACO., Obstetrician, Queen Victoria Medical Centre, Monwh Universit?, 172 
• Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 3000. Phone: 66 6046, Ext. 417. 

Purpose: To define stafles,'if any, in the development of parental function through pregnancy, 
birth, and early postnatal developnrtem; to develop indices of parenting poti^ntial for preventive 
purposes; .anjl t6 \Xu(iy the origins of social (transactional) development. 

Subieottt Six to eight couples expecting their f{fst baby, chosen on medical criteria of low risk for 
brenatal and birth complications, followed up at frequent intervals. 
^ Methods: Videotaped records of sessions of antenatal preparation and birth will be collected 
(design of postnatal follow-up subject to funding) . Then, the records will be subjected to objective 
analysis. Inventories will evaluate the c6uples on (1) psychosocial reality, including social support 
systems (using an adaptation of Pattison's Social Network Inventory); and (2) mutual psycho- 
physiological adaptation (using specially ^Jesigned Parental Tinoe Schedules based on 8. P. Keenes, 
R.E. Cromwell, and B.N. Adams T^mponl Patt^n^ing In th€ Fmnlly, a paper prepared for the 
, NCFR Preconference Theory- Development and Methodology Workshop, San Diego, California, 
Qctober 1977). In addition, each couple will keep a diary. ' \V 
Duration: . 1978-1980. 

Cooperating gra^U)' Janies and Una Porter Fund^for the Study of Human Developnr)ent and 
Behavior. / ' 

, PuMioations: (1) Wertheim, E.S. Vufn0rBbf0 children. Year book of the International Association 

for Child Psychiatry and Allied Professions. Volume IV. NewVork: John Wiley and Sons, 1978; 
and Paris: Presses. Dniversitai res Francaises (in press). (2) Wertheim, E.S. Person-environment 
interaction: The epigenesis^of autonomy and competence. I. Brftish Journal of M§dfc§l P$y- 
chology, 1975, 48, 1-8. (3) Wertheim, E.S. Person-environment interaction: The epigenesis of 
autonomy and comj!)etenoe. 11, Briil$h Journal of Medical fhychology, 1975. 48,95-111. (4) 
Wertheim, E.S. Person-environ nibnt interaction: The epigenesis of autonomy and competence. III. 
BrltSh Journal of Mmihal Ptychology, 1975, 48,' 237-25& (5) Wertheiiti. E.S. Person-environment 
- interaction: The epigenesis of autonomy and competence. IV. British Journal of Madical Pay- 



cho)ogy, 1975, 48; 391-402. 
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SOCIO^ONOMIC AND CULTURAL FACTORS 



42.NA-1 A^IAN CHILD DEVELOPMENT Pf^Ol^ECT IN THE BAY AREA 



( 



InvMtigator(t): Amadq Y. Cabezas, Ph.D., Director, Asian Child. Development Project, ASIAN, 
Inc., 1610 Bush Street, San Francisco; California 94109. Phono: (415) 928-5910. 
Purpow 79 d^cribe early childhood development in Asian American and Samoan^pulationS 
and to aisess th»ir needs; and to disseminate informat iori,' provide "other tecriinical assistance, and 
. ' pursue research indicated by tfie needs assessment. • . 

Subjects: A random sample of approxinnately 160 families with children under age 7 for each of 
the following ethnic cjroups in th« San Francisco-Oak land- standard rrjatropolitan statistical area: 
Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, Korean, Vietnamese, Cambodian, and Samoan. 

Methods: For each Asian American and Samoan ethnicity, correlations will b^ explored between 
child development and family constellation, acculturation, socioeconomic status, socialization, and 
values and practices. Families' knowledge will be surveyed related. to the need for and utilization 
of generic types of services in child care, health, education, and other social services. Family 
* interviews (including 'quest i^lnnai re administration and participant observatioh) and a mail survey ^ 
will be conducted on a randbm sample of children born in the study area. Those born abroad will 
be sampled from records of public preschools, child care service programs, referral services, immi- 
gration records and services, etc. Consliltants from each ethnicity (mostly postgraduate students in 
social welfare, psyshology, and sociology) participated in the modelling, review of independent 
l^riables Jfot .each model factor (e.g., family acculturation), and the interview format. Data for 
variables'also are being collected from immigration recorijJs for demographic data and from census 
' data for socioeconomic d^arScteristics. A computer search has been made of the literature. The 
community and other agencies and programs for Asian American and Samoan children will be 
surveyed. Information dissemination and technical assistance are scheduled for 1979. 
Findings: An ecological model for ^ariy childhoocUdevelopment in Asian Ameiucan and Samoan 
populations has been developed. Analyses of primary data to test -the model began in Iate.l978. 
• » Duration: September 1977-September 1980. 

Cooperating groupU): Administration for Children, Youth, and Families;' '\)ff ice ot^Human^ 
^ V Developrnent Services; U*S. Department of Health, Education, anafWelfaVe. 

* 

42 NA-2 ' EARLY CHILD DEVELOPMENT A^«) THE HOME ENVIRONMENT r 

^ , InvMtliatorU): Atex McGlaughlin, Ph.D.. Lecturer; Janet Erppson, Ph.D.. Research Fellow; and 

Jiir Sever, Ph.D.; and Maura Morissey, B.A., Research Assistants, Department of Psychology, Hull 
University, Cottinghqm Road, Hull, North Humberside, England. Phone: 0^2^4631 1 . 

' Purpose: To investigate the relationship between moth<?r-child interactiorl at ages 2 and 3 and 

later developrT>^ntal outcomes for deprived children; and to compare within and between family 
processes by contrasting siblirig mothers^with unrelated Wthers. 

Subjects: Group T: 30 mothers with an infant under age 1. Group 2: 30 sisters of the mothers in 
Group 1 with an infant under age 1. All motfiers have low incomes, live in poor housing, and 
• ^ * neither they nor their husbands are well educated. • * 

Methods: Mothers and children will be stud fed in their homes'when the children hr^ age 1 and at 
iptervals until they are 30 months'old (the crucial period for the development of communication 
and mobility);. The investig^ition will include (1) interviews v^ith each mother;(2) compilation of a 
' family history, (3) assessment of each child's development using ^a version of the lllingworth 

Developmental Assessment and the Reynell Language Developmental Scale, and -(4) tHmed obser- 
vations' of each mothfer and child interacting. Comparisons will be made within as well^as between 
.families. Analyses of the data obtained will determine the extent to which the development of 



diisdvantaged childr«n (1) is influenced by the qutUty of interaction they have with their mothers; 
(2) is affected by changes of circurmtahce; e.g., father's employment, housing; and <3) can be 
described in terms of continuities that ran within families. 

Ourttlbn: April \976-September 1970. - f 

Ooopehting group(t): (1) Oepartn^ent of Health and Social Security. <2) Social Science Research. 
Joint Working Party on Transmitted Deprivation. (3) Social Science Research Council, Psychology 
Committee. * t > • * . , 

\ 

VAtUE ORIENTATIONS OF ADOLE8CENT8 AND THEIR PARENTS: F0LYNE8IAN AND 
. PAKEHA 

Investigatorfs): Mrchael D. Hills,. Ph.D., Senipr Lecturer; and Rev. R.M. Lane, M.Theo., M.Soc. 
Sci.>^ Visiting Lecturer^Department of Psychology, University of Waikato, Prjvate Bag, Hamilton, 
New Zealand. Phone; 62-889, Ext. 4903. ' •• " ' 

PurpoM: To Establish basic value* orientations held by adolescents and their parents in Maori, 
European, South Pacific immigrant, and Pacific Islander families; and to measure the degree and- 
ty(!>e of disparity in values held by twb generations. " ' ' 

8(ib|eo)i: Approximately 330 farnilies (one child, a^'e 15 to 16; two parents or guardians). At least 
30 familj^ had be^n interviewed for each of the following 11 sample sections: European, Maori 
(urban and rural), migrant .Cook Islanders, migrant Western Samoans, home country' FijianS 
(urban and rural), home country Cook Islanders (urban and rural), and home cbuntry Wester/i 
Samoans (urfc«(p and rural). . ' ■ . 

Mtthodi: A/25-item qxiestionnair* was devised to cover Kluckholm's five value orientation areas. 
Items were vt'orded as fixed-alterrtetive ranking scales - five items to each value orientation area. 
Care was taken to make them meaningful and relevant to inhabitants of the South Pacific, both 
European and Polynesian. Ques^onna ires, were administered in therpspondents' homes. A variety 
'of methods was used, depending on the respondents'. literacy first language. Which ;ranged 
•from administering the questionnaire in English to a taped oral administration in respondents' first . 
language. Demographic data we?e also collected reflecting familial structur^^SQcial' status, and 
religious persuasion, etc. Value profiles were constructed for both generations at each subg'rpup 
and.^were compared. Each child's score was computed reflecting the degree to which s/he disagreed 
with parents on individual items (called a "disparity score"). Then this was tested as the variable 
dependent on demograplMc independent variables. i^. T , V 

Findings: There are fairly similar profiles on time, and some variation on relationships, activity, 
man-nature, and human nature. The greatest disparity found in migrant Samoan and homeland 
rural Samoan families; least disparity, in European N*ew Zealander families. The strongest demo- 
graphic prg^iictor is urbanization, with greater disparity in rural rather than in urban /anillies ' 
Duration: 1974-1979. • . . • , 

Cooperating group(t): (1) New Zealand CounpiTfor Educational Research. (2) University of the 
South Pacific, Fiji. (3) Western Samoan Government. (4) Methodist Church, Fiji.^ (5) Teachers 
Training College, Cook Islands. ' ( . ~ * 

Publications: (1) Hills, M.D. and Aoneyali, EAi. Fiikn frnmily V9l\mt. Wellington. New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research, 1979. (2), Hills, M.D.^nd P^uli, M. Smtotn ftnUy vatuM. 
Wellington; New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1979. (3) Lane, R.H. Polynesian or 
Pakeha? Unpublished M.Soc.Sci. thesis. University of Waikato 1976 

UNDERGRADUATES' ATTITUDES TOWARD EMPLOYMENT 

^Invettigatord): Geoffrey Brown, Ph.D., Directpr; and Moira T. Peelo, M.Phil.; and Sandra M.v 
Pearce, B.Phil., Research Officers, Pepartmknt of Educational Research, University of Lancaster, 
Bailrigg, Lancaster,* ET^^Iand LAI 4YL.Phon^0524-65201. ' " ' 



i 

PurpOM: To:inv«stioate underflraduates* attitudes toward employment in industry, commerce, and 
the public sectorr to attempt to locate their attitudes within a wider matrix of ahitudes and 
teliefs; and to investigate possible changes in students' attitudes during th* years in higher edu- 
cation. • \ 

SMbltctt: Approximately 1,200 first ^d final year undergraduate? in English universities, drawn 
from a stratified sample of courv» (physics, civil engineering, economics, and mathematics) With 
high and low proportions'of graduates entering inclus{ry; and approximately 500 undergraduates 
who formed an interview subsamples ■ . ^ ^ 

Mathodt: An extensive questionnaire on attitudes toward social and political issues, employment 
aspirations and experiences, and general biographical infprmatfon was given to all students In 
selected courses. A subwrnj^ vvas interviewed for ^KkJitiona^informaticM^^^^ wUl be 

perfofmed on "Bach group 1 year later, therej>y givi|||^two short longitudinal studies of Year 1 into 
>ear 2, and Year 2^iVito Year 3. Information will be derived on the extent to whichieluctance to 
enter certain sectors is dvie to specific stereotypes or is part of a general sociopolitical orientation. 
Data will^lso provide evidence on the entrants' attitudes toward university and poly^echnte 
-courses, and possible dipngesf due to experience, type of oxjrse studied, home background, etc. 
Duration: August 197 7- August 1979. _y 
Cooperating grocip(s): Joseph Rowntree N4emorial Trust. 

EXEMPLARY WORK EXPERWEIICEPRCMEfcTS ^ ^ 

Investigfttor(s): M^ry Conway Kohler, Judge, Executive Director, National Commission he- 
sources for -Youth, Ina, 36" West 44th Street, New York, New York 1|:]|p36. PhoneQ(212) 
682^3339. ^ 

Purpose: To identify exemplary youth employment programs that contribute to youth develop- 
menfthrough youth participation. * 

Subjects: Model youth employment and training projects and their teen-age or preteen partici- 
pants. 

Methods: Phase i of this national effort to id^iltify model projects will be limited to locating two 
exemplary, projects known to the^^New'York headquarte^ of the National Commission on Re- 
sources for Youth and/or its assbciat^. This effort will begin before -any of the planned con- 
tractual agreements for identifying programs have been v\rt)rked out. Nevertheless, the selection 
will include on^community improvement project and one youth employment and training effort 
involving school credij. During Phase II, model -projects will be searched nation-wide ,_.and the 
investigators plan to research up to six different projects throughout th^ United States each 
month. An attempt will be made to match every project identified as a youth employment and 
training project with a second that is a community improvement project. By.^he end of the 
contract period, 20 to 24 Youth Employnvent and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) projects 
in existence will have been selected, and case studies wil^ be completed that are representative «f 
rural and urban ^reas throughout the nation. ' ^ ». , • 

Findings: Twenty' case' studies haye been completed. 
Duration: April 1978-April 1979. ^ 
Cooparating group(s): Office of Youth Programs, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor. ^ 

Publications: Case studies will be available from The l^.S. Departnr>ent of Labor. 

J ■ \ 

LIVING AND WORKINQ IN A MOSLIM COUNTRY 

lnv0Stig«tor(t): Valerie J. Bredemeier, A.B., Department of Education, St. Mary's College, 
Moraga, California 94575. Address correspondence to: 611 Western Drive, Point Richmond, Cali- 
fornia 94807. <; ' * 



c 



Purpott: To preptrt AmtriCan familias pldnning to work ovelwi to cope with potential diffi- 
caltfei. * ' , . 

tub|Mtte Individual family qrwnban over ajnt 7 living in Moslem countries. Families have at least 
one parent who wai born in the United Stitei, . . - . ' . . 

^MMhodk: American family member»\were Anterviewtd who reside In Libya, Afghanistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, Pakistan, and Malaysia. The interviews elicited informetitfn on the speciel problems 
and concerns encountered by Americans living in Moslem countries. 

Findines: Some useful data have been collected; e.g., questions to ask employers before leaving 
for ovprsees duty, etc ^ ' - 

Duration: January 1977-completed. 
PMbliMtiom: Information Is aval table from ths mvestfgator. 



42-NO-2 A STUDY OF FAMILY HISTORV 

InmtigatorU): Andrew Greeley, Ph.D., Director, Center for the Study of American Pluralism; 
William McCreedy, Ph.D., Senior Study Director; and Joan L. Fee, Assistant Study Qirector, 
National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 6030 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
lllir\ols 60637. )>hone: (312) 753-16ia 

Purpotet^To investigate the way in which different etfinic groups transmit values, especially edu- 
cational and ^upational values, froip one generation to another using the method of family 
history and the technique of survey research. , 

Subjects: Approximately 500 families containing an adolescent, ages 12 to 17, living within the 
Chicago Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), from one of five ethnic groups: Blacks, 
trish Catholics, Japanese, Jews, or Koreans; and a white Protestant control group. 
Mathodi: Subjects were sampled according to two procedures. Tf^two ethnic groups (Japanese 
and Koreans), which each comprised fewer than 1% of the Chicago SMSA total population, have 
been list sampled from telephone di^rectpries compiled by ethnic organizations. The remaining four 
groups were selected using random digit dialing ^ith a cluster design. OneatJolescent, one parent, 
arid, when available, one grandparerSt in each family completed a self-8dministereql''survey ques- 
tionnaire. > 
Duration: January 1978-Jurite 1979- 

Oooperatina gh>up(s): National Endowment for the Humanities.' 

FuMicatipos: Information is available. from the library of the National Opinion Resc/arcff Center. 

' . " / ' r • 

J . • ' ' 

42 NQ.3 ASSESSMENT OF SOCIAL COMPETENCE AMONG ADOtiE^CENT NAVAJO RURAL YOUTH 

. - • , ' 

lnvMtifl«ttir<t): Victor A. Christophersori; Ed.D., Professor, Child Developm^t and Family Rela- 
^ *-tions, University of Arizona, Tucson/Arizona 85721. Phone: (602) 62&^4723. 
. - PfirpoM: To assess social attitudes anriong adolescent NavajcMural youth' in Arizona.. 

8uBj«ot«: Approximately 300 Navajo parents of teen-agers, and an equal number of*their high 

school girls hnd bc^. . 

Methods: This study, part of a larger project, whid? includes all states in the Western United 
States Region, is to be completed \r\jwo phases. During Phase I, all states in the Western Region 
collected data from parents, caretakers, and secondary sources (officials, school personnel, public 
• health nurses, etc.) who live or vyork with adolescervt rural youth. The Arizona parent interviews 
will be carried out by Navajo interviewers, in the- Navajo language, using the Navajo Parent 
Interview Form (1978). The interviews deal with parental concepts of; appropriate childrearing 
, practices, occupational aspirations, education, discipline, historical change, etc. Durina Phase II, to 
l?e completed during 1979, data will be collected from Navajo teen-agers ,(possib<V Hopi teen- 
agers). 
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Duration': 197&1980. V - 

Cooperating group(«): ID U.S. Department of Agriculture, ^(iQio^^uncis. (2) Arizona State ' - 



Funds. 



BILINGUAL EDUCAYiON FOR CHOCTAWS OF MISSISSIPPI 



li^v«ftio«torU): J. Robert Scott, Ph.D., Dimeter, Department of Education; Edmond Lewis, B.A., 
PiWct Director; and Larry Mardis, Ph.D., Project €valt\ator, Mississippi Band of Choctaw IndijKrt; 
Route?. Box 21, Philadelphia. Mississippi 3935G. Phone: (601) ^56-5813. ' , ' • 

Purpoit: To evaluate the eTfectiveness of a bilinoiiaf education dertionslraTibn pfT5)ee^ TorChQctffW 
children, ^ ' . . 

Subjtctt: 345 Choctaw-speaking children in grades K 3. , . « • ^ 
Mtttiodt: The evaluation of this bilingual education dem(^$tration project will employ d quaii- 
experimental dtjsign using norm referenajd comparison tor pupil achievement evaluation. ' 
*Findin9t: Pupils in the t:)ilingual program progress IxHteAhan pupils not in the program; 
Duration: Jljly^974-June 1980. 

Cooptratint groupU): Office of Biljngual Education; Office of Education; Education DKrision; 
U.S. department of Health, Education, and Welfare. * / * 
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EDUCATIONAL FACfpRft AND SERVICES 



General B^ucatiofi 

Vnh6A.t ' lVALOATIONOFEFFeCT|VENI88-/V£WAfOP^^^ 



A 



- InviftiflMbrUli: Marvin Pwchj Ed,D.. EvelyatJr. Modtl' and Chairman. Deptrtmentcof 
' CurrjdWum an^ Founaaiion^.-^olli^jje of Education, CleVeJand State'Univehity, Ujiiverstty Tower 
• 1448! Cleveland, 6no^44i 15. Phon»; (216) 687;457'7. ' , 

IHirpoke: To assess treatrrfcnt effects on students in thre^ hifih^ schools in widely separated geo^ 

graph icarareas, - '-. , *• 

-SubiMts: Appro ximat^y 150 high school Itud^nts in locial^tudies classes. 
Mtthodi; Two tests ware, ad ministered to experimental and Qpmparispn groups^created in each 
ichdol. The Knowledge €xaYn is a criterlbn reler^cad asswsment of key concepts and principles 
taught bv ^•w M§. Vhe Personal Attitude "Survey is a project created assessment of stu- 

■ dehts' attitudes toward themselves, tijeir ^wers, teachers, *id parents. Equivalence tests using 
analysis of covariance showed-the groups were not equ'ivaler^. The test of significant differences 
ttetween'E and C.was made on adjusted scores usinp analysis ot covariance. The groups were 
, equivalent in regard, to the Knowledge -Exam. Analysis 6f vfariance \^ used to Jest whether 
'\ significant differences existed betvveen thetiroups on posttest sa>res>, ^ ^ . ^ 

FindiiiQi:. Therd were no discernible attitude or behavior effects. Knowledge of personal behdvior 
\>m significant at the .01 level in two of three schools in favor of the Experimental group. 
Duration: September 1977-June 1978. ^ 
■ . ' Cooperating aroupd): (1) Corsicana. Texas Public Schools. (2) Claytqn. North Carolina Public 

Schools. (3) Wichita, Kansas Public Schools. (4) State Facilitators in National Diffusion Network 
(Texas/^ North Carolina, Kansas)'. 

PuWiortions: Information is available from Project Office, 1470 Warren Road, Lakewood, Ohio 
44107. .. . -V. 

-v.- \ • . ■ ■ ' >' 

. ' : ^ ■ ■ . ■ V . ■ ■ 

42JPA 2» FIgLD BASED SPECIAL TfeACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM y 

'■^ ,» ■ , • \ . " 

IhvtftijHrtoHs): Richard E. Shores, Ed.D., Professor oif Special Education? Joseph J. Stowitschek. 
' Ed.D^Snd Charles L. Salzberg.'Ed.D.. Investigators; and Mary Margaret Kerr, Coordinator. Pro- 

' , . " . grams fo( Special Educators, George Peabody College for Teachers, Bo)^ 328, Nashville, Tennessee 
37203. Phone: (615) 327-8121. ' , ■ ^ 

pMrpotei To determine the use and effects on child performance of specific teaching skills that are 

trained in this prbgram. ■* • •* 

Subi*cts: Approximately 50 Master's Ipvel graduate 8tudents,|o date, ages 21 to 37, enrolled in 

the'Peabody Special Education Program. , 

Mvthodi: The subjects are evaluated daily on their use of specifically identified teaching com- 
petencies. Selection of competenci.es. to be trained" is madb on three bases: information from 
former graduate students who are teaching in special education settings; information from em- 
pirical research studies; and ongoing data from this training program. Trainees enrdll in three core 
procedures courses dui-lng .the lst semester: AWgnmerit* from the courses are carried out on three 
.levels:. didactic insfryction «nd written assignments; simulated activities and actual, use in a class- 
room for handicapped children or adults. Close supervision is provided through a staff of doctoral 
level graduate students' who serve as field work supervisors. Trainees must demonstrate improved 
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^ ^upit performanc«, reliable data collection t>roc8dur©s, and a predetermined teaching.strategy for 
proijrams. Trainees record data on ^upil performance each day, which is 
j^^^zed by computer at the ^nd of each semes(<iir of field work. Competencies are evaluated as to 
. n^jr»us6 and effectiveness in improving ohijc/ performance. Revisions of the competenc^ies trained 
can be made then based on continuous data supplied by trainees. ' ^ 
Findinot: Trainees have indicated masteVy of at least 76%''of aH subobjectives {lessonsj'taughl to 
handicapped children. Children IN -900) of,.all handicapping conditions have been taught. 
Trainees have demDostiated use of all ciompet^ncies included in tfwir draining program. 
Duration: June 1975-June 1981. • . • ' . 

C^perating growp(t): Personnel Preparation. Djf^ision; Bureau of tducation for the Handicapped; 

• Office of Education; Education Division; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
PuMicationt: K«cr, MM. and Gable, R.A. Field based programming in'teacher education. N»tfort»/ 

''Society for P»rformanc0 and fnstriKtion Journal, June ]977 . ■ 
; ■ • \ . 

THE EVECTiyENESS OF FORMAL PREKINDERGARTEN EXPERIENCE} WHICH ASPECTS 
ENDURE? WHICH PROGRAMS/MODELS? HOW LONG? HOW? 

•tnvMtigatorU): Michael H. Kean, Ph.D., Executive Director; Thomas C. McNamara, Ed,D., Man- 
ager; and Kenneth Prusso, Ed.D.; Judith Goodwin, M.S.Ed.; and Herman Carty, M.S.Ed., Research 

• ■"Associates, Early Childhood Evaluation Unit, Office of Research'an^ Evaluation, School District 
of Philadelphia, 21st and the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103. Phone; (215) 299-7758. 

, Purpose: To provide cumulatively, over many cohorts in aiarge eastern .city, evidente of which 
prekindergarten programs opecating' under school district auspices have what specific kinds of 
benefits with what degree of endurance; and to develop a computerized longitudinal file system, 
on total populations of interest, containing major context and outcome variables, 
^bjactt: ApproxirpateJy 3,000 children annually, ages 4.7 to 5.7, equally divided by sex, who 
fih«r kindergarten In Philadelphia public schools after completing either a Title XX Day Care 
Program, a prekindorgarten Head Start (Plann'ea Variation) Program, a City Department of Public 
Welfare funded Child "Care Program., or a School District initiated Parent Cooperative Nursery 
Program. . ■ ' ■ . 

M^thodi: At the prekindergarten level, computer file (Prekindergarten File (PKFO system) infor- 
>«ti6tion-on each child in each of the prekindergarten programs Includes (1) program/model expo- 
sure (in months); (2) yeaMj/ absence rates; (3) six stanine scores reflecting develoogiental status in 
the areas of^gross motor performance, fine mot or, "Social, cognitive, and language d^lopment, and 
'self-hejp from the locally developed Developmental Behavior Checklist; and (4) each child can also 
be grajrpiffcl Under S&S characteristics derive^l from census information by block and tracit. As each 
child on the PKf entefS'kj^-dffrgarten, s/he is automatically included in the computerized Early, 
Qhildhood Fije systernVhich is used ;o track each child from grades K'12. Major tracking elements 
irtcludejl). ^pe .of-^prekind.ergar and developmental status on entering K; (2) type 

, of yearly sQ\p^J expiriei^^, w(ith-|fe|sgth of exposure indicator; (3) yearly absence rates; (4) Unnual 
\- :^cores Qn,Gity-)A/ide tists-; an,cg5|»4.ach child can also be grx)uped by SES characteristics as based on 
< census inforrnatiori. Art^s^;; vSfbich includes multiple regression, essentially focuses on school 



achievement as a.luriction prekindergarten experience encountered and type of school 

'■. ^xPf 5enj^\ cism^sionftd bV exposure arid. absence considerations. The Stanford Early School 
Achieye^nt Test^will bg.^dministered td' kindergarten groups, and the California Achievement 
Jest tci:5t/lcfreh in gradfes 1 through 12. Two observation instruments, the Prekindergarten Obser- 
.vatio1i^Fc^fp,,at_.Ahf^prekindergarten level and the Classroom Observation Routine at grades K-3, 
^v'have beenv^ed ex^temiv^ly dur^ing the project's operation. Factor analysis has identified some 
V ipitial f'at?i'6rs'wi^'stabiljty. These are checked continually and eventually will be included in the 
''.multif)l^figr|sg^^arialyses as factor scores associatejl with type of program. Information on other 
.major '.B^rly^gf^hood progr^jim components (i.of, parent involvement, staff development, and 
special 4uppi)rtive health and social services) is t->eing collected. Data from these areas are analyzed* 
•••••• " . • ■ . ■ .. ■ - . ' ■ ■ . ■ 
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in isolation from the main tracking study outlined above, but futur^ plans call for identifying 
variables from these components likely to influence the majo^ tracking study elements. 
Findinot: T^»rough ^976-1977 children with prekindergarten experience (regardless of type> In 
three cohorts tracked K-2 have consistently higher percentages of children scoring above national 
norms than children ^ithput .this experience. The Get Set Day Care Prograrri. appears to be 
particularly effective through grade 2; - . • 

Duration: October 1976"continuing. . 

Cooperating 'Broup(i): Office of Education; Education Divfeion; U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. «r' ' 

RECORDKEEPING IN PBIMARY SCHOOLS 

Invntlgttorli^: Philip-S. Clift, M.Ed., Principal R^arch Officer; E.L. Wilson, .B.Ed:, Research^ 
Officer: and G.G. Weiner, M.A., Assistant Research 'Officer, National Foi!5nd^ion for Cdu^tional 
Research, The Mefe, Upton Park, Slough, Berkshire, England SL1 2DQ. Phone: Slough 16161. 
Plirpoi«: To investigate the current 8tat6 of recordkeeping in primary schools in England and 
Wales; and to develop and evaluate more systematic and comprehensive school records. 
Subitcts: Approximately 600 primary schools; and six groups located in different parts of Eng- 
land and Wales composed of teachers frpm approximately 12 schools. - , ^ . 
Mtthodi: Survey research was conducted by visits, interviews, and questionnaires i^n the 600 
sample primary schools. The evaluative* assessment of recordkeeping was carried ^out by regular 
group meetings'with the six groups of teachers and by bet ween -meeting assignments. 
Findingi: School records are haphazard and unsystematic. Assessments for the most part are 
subjective and ambiguous. The most systematic and comprehensive records seem to result fcom 
within-school democratic staff-participation in their creation. 

Durttl6n: September 1976-August 1978. ^ ^ ^ • 
Cooperating groupU): Schools CoOncil. . * 

■ ^ 

CONTINUITY OF CHILDREN'S EXPERIENCE l/J THE YEARS 3 TO 8 

lnvt$tigator(t): l^hilip S. Clift, M.Ed., Principal Research Officer; M. Smjth, B.S(*, Senior Research 
Officer; Shirley Cleave, B.A., Research Officer; and J. Holmes, B.A., Assistant Research Officer, 
National Foundation for Educational Research, The Mere, Upton Park, Slough, Berkshire, Epgland 
SL1 2DQ. Phone: Slough 28161. 

Purpoit: To provide a detailed descriptioh oi children's experiences in all^orms of preschool 
educat-ion and care and in the infant school; to illuminate features of continuity or discontinuity 
between these various stages; and to provide a picture^/ the individual experiences of a small- 
group of children transferring from various preschools to ifie infant school. 
Subjtcti: Cross-sectional study:' Selected randomlyr approximately 72 infant first school classes, 
32 nursery schools and classes, 48 playgroups, 24 day nurseries, ind 32 child minder honr>es^ 
Longitudinal study^ Approximately 40 children, ages 4.0 to 5.6 attending a variety of preschools; 
and approximately 8 children, ages 4.0 to 5.6, who have not attended preschool. 
Methods: The project is divided into a cross-sectional study and a longitudinal study. The cross- 
sectional study will be a broadly based descriptive examination using a series of structured obser- 
vation instruments in conjunctI?)n with structured Interview schedule and equipment and facility 
checklists. The longitudinal study will- make further and. more detailed use of structured obser- 
vation, following individual children for considerable periods of -time both in their preschool and 
in their infant school. Intefviews will be held with the adults most closely connected Vi/ith the, 
child. The project is linked, to the Schools/Council Development Project (Transition and Conti- 
huity in Early Educatidn) and to the National Foundation for Educational Research Project 
(Transition from Home to Preschool). t 
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•iHirttloo: .A0riM«77-Auflust 1060. ' 
OoofMnittnf trowp(i): Department of Education and Sctenot. 

* 

TMNtlTION AND CONTINUITY IN lAHLV lOilCATION . > 

InvMtifMor(t): Philip S. Clift, M.Ed., Princip*! Rswarch Offi(»r; Margaret Bat«, Fro^bel Teacher's 
Certificate, Research Officer; and Mary Hargreavw, B.Sc., Aisistan.t Retearch Officer, National 
Foundation for Educational Research, The Mere, Upton Park, Slougti, Berkshire, England 
SL1 2DQ. Phone: Slough 28161. 

• Purpoaej >To develop and evaluate the activities of locally based, liaison groupe oonliposed of the 

• stafft of rielsjhbdrhdbd mWt schools an their contributory preschool instftutio'ns m a^nsof 
harmonizing their practices^ attitudes, and curricula. ' 

Sufaiaots: Children, atfes 3 to 8, in various praschool provisions, child minder homes, day nurseries, 
playgroups, nurWy schooljj, and" in infant and first schdols, 

Mathyds: A number of liaison groupe will be set up in several areas. Each group will be cenjered in 
a neighborhood infant school and will include the teachers of that school and thistaffs of 
contributory nursery school /classes, day nurseries, preschool playgroups, and child minder home?. 
These groups will meet at regular intervals over a period of a year, and prepared resource materials 
will be usestto stimulate discussion about ways of harmonizing children's educatiQnal experiences. 
Videotapes nkxia in other areas showingxAiildren's activities and experiences in a variety of^settings 
will form the major part of these resourca materials. It is intended that, where appropriate, 
existing practices should be modified and coordinated to provide a smobth transition for children 
from preschool provisi'on to the inf^ school. Further videotapes will be made of a sample of 
children whose experiences' are being followed before and after transition. The resource matjttals 
will be evaluated in tertns of thejr usefulness in encoui^ging discussion and promoting chanWin 
aims/ attitudes, and curriculum within the liaisbn groups. Liaison groups also will be evaluated on 
their usefulness to harmonize children's educational experience and to coordinate the educational 
■services provided ty the various i^Btthgs. A mddification of Kelly's Repertory GriJ will be used to 
gauge the lijfison grpup mecnbers' perceptions of various educational experiences. 
Duration: April 1978- August 1980. ^ . ^ 

Cooperating groupU): Schools Council. 



OPEN PLAN SCHOOLS: AN INQUIRY 

Investigator (s): S.N. Bennett, Ph.D., Senior Lecturer, Department of Educdtional Research, Uni- 
versity of Lancaster, Lancaster, England LAI 4YL. ^ 
.Purpose: To survey attitudes, teaching practices, and pupiTbehavior in Open Plan Elementary 
schools in Er>gland and Wales. 

Subjaots: Group I: 552 pupils, ages 6 to 9, equal^numbers of both sexes. Group II: 138 pupils, 
ages 6 to 9, equal numbers of both sexes. 

MatKods: A national random questionnaire survey was conducted of haad and class teachers. 
Observational studies, were conducted of " the children ir^23 schools varying in architectural design 
and teaching design. Group I: 24 pupils per school were observed over 4 days in each school. A 
pupil behavior schedule was used that classified behavior in a number of areas (e.g., use of space, 
allocated curriculum activity,' pupil involvement, preparation and transitional activities, and pupil- 
pupil and pupil-teacNr interaction). Group 1 1 : A .separate sample of six pupils per school was 
followed through the day using the learning experiences schedule which, [ike the pupil behavior 
schedule, was designed for the study. At each minute, a'tally was made related to; physical space, 
gross curriculum context, actual curriculum activity, actual pupil activity, teaching/learning situa- 
tion, materials used, posture, pupil grouping, and adult contact and presence. Additionally, an 
extra weeir(3 weeks altogether) was spent in each school to record pupil and teacher use of spa(»» 
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Thlisch^dule .required a scaled drawing of the teaching unit on which all tpeoei were na<Q. Each 
• space was visited every 20 minutes and the numbers of pupils and teachers Ming the spaces and^ 
their actlvitiee weie recorded, 

rindlnoe: Curriculum allocation, pupil involvement , and use of sp»ce are aicertaln*j for each' 
^ school and related to teaching organization, degree of pupil choice In the curriculum, deaign of 
unit, etc. . ■ 

Duration: 1976-.1978.' ' • . 

Cooper«tln9 0^p(*): Schools' Council. — ^ * ' ^ 

■ ■ ■ . ■ : - 

4a^A-t Evaluation of aspects of' ioucational ?Iioorms ii^ •ilictivi/ 

NONSELBCTIVK SECONDARY SCHOOLS ' 

X Investlgat^rts): Jane Steedman, B.A;., Research Oi|loer, National Children's Bureau, 8 Wakley 

Stree;, Londoi^, England EG! V 7QE. Phone: 01-27&-b441. 

Purpota: To identify the nature of the secondary jchooling of is group of children whoSe experi- 
■ * ences were influenced by change frorh the selective school system to comprehensive schooling; and 

to determine whether aspects of their performance and^ views at age 16 were related to their ^ 
schoqiing. 

^Sdbleots: A cohort of 16,000 youths in Great Britain born in one week of 1968. Data were 
collected when cohort members were ages 1 1 an<\ 15 ( 1969 and 1974) . The subjects are currently 
21 years old and ar^ representative of national distrittjtions in sex, social dass, etc. 

■ Methods: The investigator is using data from th^ational Child Development Study, in which 
information was collected on a nationally repfwafntative group of subjects at birth apd at ages 7, ; 
1 1, and 16 on home and medical background, schooling, andjest performance. A grbu^tjf 3,000 
to 4,000 children was identified as havirtg been schooled in/England between ages y and 16 in a 
single school; i.e., in a comprehensive; a grammar, select ive>sthoo I; or a secondary, modern school. 
Subjects receiving such schooling will be categorized as iridicative of the types who went to each 
kind of school at age 1 1 and at 1he start of secon«(ary schooling. Using analyses of covariance (to 
control, in exploring what may be outconhes of secondary schooling at age 16, and for what social 
class, test performance, etc. were at age 1 1 ), the project will explore the type of school in relation 
to such factors as math and reading scores, self-ratings in^hool subjects, proposed school leaving 
age, job aspirations, etc. In addition, the. investigator is coordinating the collection of public exam 
restilt<for members of the National Child Developrtient Study. TheA» results are to be related to 
existing findirfgs on test performance, etc. of the subjects, in the study reported here. This project 
will be completed in Wtnter 1979. < 
Duration: April 1977-February 1979, • „ , 

Cooperating group(s): Department of Education and Science, England. 



42-OA-9 PILOT STUDY ON THE IMPACT OF MAINSTREAMINO ON CHILDREN 

■■4 

Invtttigttord): Ronnie Gordon, M.S., Project Director and Awociate PrpfeAsor of Clinical Re- 
habilitation Medicine; Barbara Schwartz, M.S., Project Coordinator; and Ora Ezrachi, M.S., Data 
Analyst, Preschool and Infant Development Programs, Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine, New 
York University Medical Center, 400 East 34th Street, New York, New York 10016. Phone: (212) 
679-3200, Ext. 3219. - ^ 

PurpoM: To develop instruments to study the impact of mainstreaming on children's interactions 
with peers, teachers, and^dufiational materials. 

Subitoti: Year I: 40 presdhool children (24 nonhandicapped and 16 physically handicapped), ages 
2 years 10 months to 6 years. Year ll^ 63 preschool children (50 nonhandicapped and 13 physi- 
cally handicapped) ages 2 years 9 months to 5 years 5 months. In Year II, four groups were 
delineated for intensive study: (1) six physically handicapped chijdren mainstreamed into normal 
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classrooms, (2) seven physically handicapped children in a special' settling, (3) 10 normal children 
in integrate^ mainstreamed classrooms who were match<|d to handicapped children in inteqratod* 
settings, and (4) 10 normal children iirx;lassroocns without physically handicapped children. 
Mathodk: During Year I, 12 detailed comprehensive 5- minute observations were tape/ecorded on 
each child. Using \hes<j records, a co<^ing system was developed with four relevant parameters that 
yvefe selected because they reflected the investigators' developmental interaction philosophy: (1)' 
■ Si^ijce impetus for child's actions," (2) Direction ; focus of behavior, (3) Mode modalitv*used 
^ in ilitoraction, and (4) Quality - intensity and nature of involvement with ^^ople and with edu- 
cational materials. Sets of four observations were- coded simultaneously by three coders utk*i/ing 
appropriate subcategories within each of the four parameters. Categories with low intqrcodjar 
agreement (initially below 60%) were refined. In Y^ar II, data collection was'divided into two' 
3^mot)th periods, during which.- three observers collected six observational records on ^ach child In 
' the stiniy. Following each .data- col lection period, observations for bach child were coded. Data 
used for analysis of . the foUr subgroups were based on the proportion of behaviors in each 
subcategory. 

Findings: Tfie results indicated that the coding system (as dovoloped and used for this study) was 
valid in that 74%.of the 78 significant differences between groups'were differences between the 
handicapped and the nonhandicapped populations of children. The dimension of Quality, spe- ' 
cifically two subcategories (Sodial Intensity and Use of Materials) , wer« thjr"best descriptors of the 
distinctive patterns of the functioning of each group. ^ ' . 

Duration: 1976-CompletQd. ^ • " " 

Cftoparating groupU): Acj^iWstration for Children, Youth and Families; Office of Human Devel- 
opment Services; U.S. DepMnent of Health, Education: and Welfare. 



C 

PILOT STUDY ON THE IMPACT OF MAiN5TREAMINQ ON PARENTS 

InvwtiBatord): Ronnie Gordon, M.S., Project Director and Associate Professor of Clinical Re- 
hibjliiation Medicine; Barbara Schv^ltz, M.S., Project Coordinator, and Ora Ezrachi, (Cl.S., Data 
Wh^yst, Preschool and Infant Development Programs, Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine, New 
York University Medical Center, 400 Ea§t 34th Street, New Yorl<; New York 10016 Phone- (212) 
6^9-3200, Exl 3219. ' - " * ' 

Pu>ppM: To determine attitudes toward arid expectations for mainstreaming of parents of handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped children; and to evaluate the value of dat^ derived from question- 
naires as opposed to taped semistrmDtured interviews. 

Subjactt: Year 1:11 parents of hai^icapped children and 21 parents of nonhandicapped children. 
Year II: 11 parents of handicapped children and 40 parents of nonhan(;licapped children. (See 
Abstract 42-OA-9 for saViple of children.) 

Mtthodi: Generalized attitudes toward the handicapped were assessed using thb Attitude Toward 
Disabled Persons Questionnaire (ATDP) developed by Yucker, Block, and Young. A 47-item 
Likert scale was developed and used to assess attitudes and expectations related to preschool 
education in general and specific attitudes toward mainstreaming. A semistructured tape recorded 
interview extended the scope of the two questioPitNaires. It focused on attitudes, expectations, and 
concerns related to mainstreaming. 

Findinflt: Generalized attitudes toward the handicapped were favorable, but while parents were 
accepting the concept of mainstreaming (Year I: Normal - 81%, Handicapped - 43%; Year II: 
Normal - 61%, Handicapped - 50%), there were marty reservations cited. The interviews revealed 
more qualifiers and conditi(Jhal statements than were indicated in the questionnaires alone. Parents 
were concerned about the decree of the handicapping conditions of the children to belntegrated. 
There was greater concern e>^essed related to the integration of mentally retarded or emotionally 
disturbed children than to the integration Of physically handicapped children. Adequate staff ratio 
was an often-stated consideration, eWially for the parents of handicappe:d children in specialized 
settings, half of whom preferred this type of setting to an integrated setting. ' 



Durttkm: 107(^compl«t#d. 

OoofMnrtint frotip<t): Administration for Childrtn, Youth, and FafniliM: O(flo0 of Human 
Ovalopmant Sarvicai; U.S. Dapartmant of HaaUh, Education, and Walfara. 



IHLOT ST^Y 6N THI IMPACT OF MAINITRtAMINO ON tTAPf 

, * 

Inm < lfitor(t): Ronhie Gordon, M S., Prbject Director and Associate Professor of Clinical Re* 
babilitation Medicine; Barbara Schwartz, M.S., Project Coordir>ator; and Ore E;^rachi, M, S.^ Data 
Analyst, Preschool and Infant Development Proorams, Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine, NevV 
York -Unfv^rtitv^Medical Center, 400 East 34th Street, New Yorlc^-New York 1001 ft. Phone: (212) : 
eT»-3200, Ext. 3219. ^ . ' 

>uoioae: To assess the ructions and needs of the educational staff with respect to the handi- 
capped children and to the implenDentation of mainstreaming. 

llybleots: Year I: 15 staff nr>embers were interviewed across all settings. Year II: an additional 12 
statf nnembers^participatecj in the study. (See Abstracts 42-OA-O and 42-OA-U) for samples of 

children and parents,) 

Mathodi: The primary source of ciata was a samistructurad interview* This was supplemented by 
quastionn^ires focitting on (1) general attitudes toward tha handicappad using the Attitude 
Toweled Disabled Persons Quaationnaire, and (2) a developed Needs Atsaaament document.^ . 
FifidiiHls: iMerview data from educational staff in all settings indeed that integration should be 
attempted wh0r$ pouibh, v^Wh personnel in specialized settir>gs expressing greater reservations. 
There was a strong emphasis on the need for supportive services: (Special educators, therapists, and 
in particular, adequate cx^unseling services for the parents of handicapped children. 
Duration: 1976-completed. . , " 

Cooperating groupU): Administration for Children, Youth, and Families; Office of Humai>^ 

Development Services; U.S. D*partrr>ent of Heaitl), Education, and Welfare. / 
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SCHOOL CAN WAIT: THE NATURAL CHILD'S FIRST 8 YEARS / 

/ 

lnmtigator<s): Raymond S. Moore, Ed.D,, President, Hewitt' Research Foundation/553 Tudor 
Road, Berrien Springs, Michigan 49103. Phone; (616) 471-2211; Mirtha Loranz, Ph^6., Professor, 
Department of Home Economics, Andrews University, Berrien Springs, Michigap 49103; David 
Metcalf, M.D., Psychiatrist, School of Medicine, University of Colorado, Denver, Colorado 80220; 
and Tr. Joseph Willey, Ph,D., Neurophysiologist, School-of Medicine, Loma'^LirvGla University, 
Loma Linda, California 92364. 

Purpose:* To determine the optimum age for school entry, the viability of early schooling vs. home 
care; and the bast Icind of care or schooling at a givan early age. 

Math^: The studies included (1) a public policy study .at Stanford University, (2) a neuro* 
physiology study at the University of Colorado Medical School, (3) a National Elementary School 
Stpdy (O.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare), and (4) 7,000+ early childhood 
education studies. These studies have been reported to Educational Resources Information Center/ 
Early Childhood Education (ERIC/ECE). This is the first time they have been analyzed and put 
together in published form by a recognized press (see Publications below). They are not being 
reported formally as separate r]»earch studies here but have been correlated and presented as a 
whole. ^ 

Findings: Whenever possible, children are better off remaining in the home until ages 8 to 10 and 
then enterir^g school with their egemates. They catch up quickly and usually excel academically, 
socially, and behaviorally. . n 

Duration: January 1970-February 1979. • 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Office of Economic Opportunity. (2) Community Services Administra- 
tion; U,S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (3) National Institutes of Health; Public 



Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. <4) National Center for' 
Educational Statistics. (6) Stanford. University. (6) MicHflgan State University. 
PuMioatkNw: Moore, Raymond S. ♦f -«/. School can mft Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University 
Press, 1979. 

MAINSTREAM IN8ERVICE PROJECT 

lnv«tti9ator(i): William K. Friedel, M.S., Coordinator, Training end Recruitment ProgFam?: New 
Jersey State Department of Edgtation, 226 West State Street, P.O. Box 2019, Trenton, Neyv 
' Jersey 08625. Phenef (609^ 292^660; ElaineH^isherred.H5.rK^8n^o»f6ge,^-N Myma ; 

Merron/Ed.D., Seton Hall University, New Jjsr^y; Barbara Nadler, Ed.D., Rutgers University, New ' 
Jersey; Gerald Melnick, Ph.D., Bloomfield College, New Jersey. . ^ 

Purpoit: To determine the effect of planning Inservice programs for tegular educators on the 
effective mainstreaming of handicapped children into regular classes. 

8ubJ«€tt:'M|p school districts in New Jersey and their classified youngsters; and 50 people desig- 
nated as inservice .coordinators. ^ ' 

Mathodt: The New Jersey Department of Education is sponsoring .ah inservice project that is 
designed to facilitate the integration of handicapped children intd" the least restrictive environ- 
ment. Representatives of local educational agencies are involved in a series of' ongoing planning and 
developmeot.activities designed to facilitate the development of local inservice programs that focus 
on mainstreanriing. Consultants from New Jersey colleges/universities assist in this proce$s via 
monthly seminar meetings and ongoing contacts. Instruments being used currently are informal or 
in developmental stages. Planr(ing ability is measured by a form of rating scale. Participants' 
(inservice coordinators) attitudes toward seminars. are recorded on a postmeeting reaction form^ 
Mainstream figures are being analyzed from district figures. Needs assessments a>e being conclucted 
in each district. ■ 
Duration: September 197 7- June 1980. . ' - 

Cooperating group(i): Bureau of Education for the Handicapped; Office of Education; Education 
Division; U.S. Depart/nent of Health. Education, and Welfare. 



EVALUATION OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING PROJECT 

Inmtigator(i): Djane Hedin, Ph.D. Candidate and Assistant Director, Center for Youth Develop-, 
ment and Research, University of Minnesota, 48 McNeal Hall, St, PaiH, Minnesota 55108. Phone: 
(612) 376-7624; and Dan Conrad, Ph.D. Candidate and Chairmap, Social Studies Department, 
Eisenhower High School, Hopkins, Minnesota 55343. 

Purpoit: To discover ways to measure the impact on participating students of experiential or 
action learning programs; and to collect data on the most important outcomes of the programs.- 
Subjaoti: Approximately 5,000 secondary school students in 25 actiop learning or experiential 
learning programs across the country, 

Mtthodi: Criteria for school based programs include (1) The experiential program is an integral 
part of the school program; i.e., the experience is arranged as part of. the student's school day, 
'there is some formal commitment of school resources to the program, and the activity is ordinarily* 
credited. (2) The experiential dimension involves "real tasks. (3) The primary thrust of the program 
should be on bff-campus, community activities. (4) The student should be engaged in new roles in 
the school and community. (5) The student is usually not paid for his/her experience,* (6) T^he 
experience is one in which the emphasis is placed upon the student working with other people vs. 
self-centered activities. The 20 project schools were chosen according to these criteria, along with 
further considerations that each program was at least 3 years old, had a reputation for excellence, 
and a director who was interested in evaluation. The project as a whole should represent some 
balance in geography, type of school, type of community, ancf student population. The unique 



feature «f the evaluation of the project is that rather than professional evaluators, practitioners run 
the programs and work directly v^lth tbe^Jtudents to guidp and implement the research design. The 
methods employed (1) focused the eyaluative efforts on the significant issues r^l^d by experiential 
education rather than on those that are easiest to measure, (2) u8ed methods consistent with Its 
practice, and (3) examined only outcomes of experiential learning ^hich its proponents and 
practitioners daim and believe are its u^que contribution. Multiple meiasures will be usedMn- 
eluding standardized instruments on ^Jelf-concepl, resp^sibility, and canm developmenf. Quali- 
tative measures (e.g., participant observation and analysis of student jdurnals) will also bo used. 
Duratton: Sum'mer 1977-Summer 1979. 

Cooperating group(f): (1) National Association of Secondary School Principals. (2) National 
Association of Jtidependent Schools. (3) National Catholic Education Association. (4) Commission 
on Educational Issues, (5) Rockefeller Foundation. (6) Spencer Foundation. (7) General Mills 
Foundation, ' - ^' . , * 

COMPARISON OF UNSTRUCTURED AND 8TRU6tURED PLAY MEDIA TECHNIQUES JN 
COUNSELING GROUPS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

InvettigatorU): Henry L. Janzen, Ph. D„ Associate Professqr, Department of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2G5. 

Purpota: To investigate and compare the effects of unstructured and structured play media tech- 
niques upon elementary school children's level of anxiety, self-concept, and locus of control; to 
determine whether the use of structured techniques, as introduced and directed by the counselor, 
will be significantly mye effective with the children than employing unstructured techniques 
Consisting of free choice play experiences; and to determine the appropriateness of various play 
therapy and play n>edia techniques to the age, needs, and development of individual children. 
Subieots: 15 second graders, ages 7 tb 8. - * 

Methodi: Subjects will be assigned to one of three treatment groups: unstructured play niedia, 
structured play media, and control. The groups will be conducted once a week for 1 hour for 10 
weeks. Individually administered pre- and posttest instruments will be the Coopersmith Self* 
Esteem Inventory, the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale, and the Locus of Control Scale for 
Children. During both pre- and posttest weeks, the subject's- teachers will record his/her behavior 
on the CoofSersmith Behavior Rating Form. Data will be subjected to analysis of covariance, F test, 
and the Scheffe stfitistical method. 
Duratloo: April 1978-March 1979. . " 
Oooperatind groupU): University of Alberta General Research Fund. 
PuMicatlom: A list of publications is available from the investigator. 



TRANSITION FROM HOME TO PRESCHOOL . . 

InvettlQitorU): Peter Blatchford, B.Sc, National FoundatibriMor Educational Research, The Mer^, 
Upton Park, Slough, Berkshire, England SL1 2DQ, Phone: Stough 28161. . 
Pufpote: To seek a fuller conceptual and empirical grasp of the transition frc?m home to preschool 
by exploring a nymber of related issues including: the^age of entry into preschool, a comparisoh of 
horne and preschool envirohments, an^ effects of home background, on children's behavioral 
preschool. \ , \ 

Sublaott: Children, age 214; preschool staff;' and parents from several areas in England. > 
Mithodf: The .^tudy is being ^conducted in two stages. In the first stage, in ord^r to obtain a 
comprehensive view of transitic<n at this age level, st^mistr>j.ctured interviews will be conducted 
with staffs frbm nursery schools. and cl^^sses, playgroups, day nurseries, and with child rpinders and 
parents. A random sample of these settings will be chosen from several areas in England including 
urban and inner city areas. In the second stage, in-depth, short-term, longitudinal studies will be 
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condMCttd on a small group of * children. Detailed observational data will be collected on the 
childran't^bthavlor In th*lr home set^ng pTior to entering ^^he nursery, and X^r^ on the child's first 
6 waaks ln*'th«<nurBarY. This will bo auflrDented by data from teachers' reports, interviews with 
paraots. and obsarvatfons of the child's behavior at later points in time. ^ ' ' 

DUfirtlon: AP'^H 197ef-S«ptember 1980, ^ , 



EARLY INTELLICTIVE TRAINING AND SUBSEQUENT SCHOOL PERFORMANCE <E1TSP): 
THE HARLB^STUbY AND FOLLOW UP 

Tnvittlfifof(t): TraFdsl^^ Pa]mer'^,Th and Ronald J, Sleoel, M.A. ! Ph.D. Candidate," 

Departmant of Psychology, State University ol New York, Stony Brook, NewVork 11794, Phone: 
(616)761^8278. ' ' ^ ^ 

Purpbtt: To determine the effects of early (preschool) intellective traininn on subseqiient schtx)l 
performance. - . * 

llubitctt: 315 Black boys, all born in Harlem in 1964, both middle lower S^S (123 subjects 
trained at aga Z 124 subjects trained at age 3; and 68 controls^. Subjects were followed up when 
they were between ages 10 through 12. 

Mathodi:! Instructional sessions, based in a center away from home, were held for two 45-minute 
periods a week over 8 months. The curriculum was designed to teach simple concepts (such as 
irito, MP/ and muny) that were assumed to be prerequisite to comprehending and describing various 
objects, events, and relationships in the world. SeverallJignificant assumptions were made con- 
cerning the conditions that provide the optimal context for loarning: (1) children must organize 
information in or«ler to make an appropriate response; (2) the tutorial should develop positive 
affect toward learning, and that warm interaction with an adult during learn/hg facilitates positive 
affect; and (3) children should begin at their own level of development and pj|M|f|d at their own 
pace, A one-to-one teacher-child ratio offered the context within which eacfiWf. these conditions 
could be met. Instructors were rotated after six sessions, so that exposure to several adults would 
facilitate the child's relationships with other adults in subsequent school settings. The prepositions a 
and adjectives in the curriculum were organized by difficulty and meaningf ulness and were taught 
through play activities with items that the child would be likely to encounter again at home. To 
separate various aspects of program experience, the authors compared the performances of tiiree 
groups - a Concept Training Group, a Discovery Group, and a control group. The Discovery 
Group did not receive structured concept traiping'but interacted with adults in the same setting 
for the same period of time as the Concept Training Group, A follow. up study has been made 
recently on these subjects at ages 10 to 12. Measures used during this longitudinal studV 11966- 
present) include; Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test (Form L-M); Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence; Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test; Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children; 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (Revised); Metropolitan Achievement Test (reading, arith- 
metic); and Stanford Achievement Test, - ^ - . 

Flndlngi:- The results of Jhe profyfam evaluation concerned the effects of age of training (2 and 3 
years) and particular program experience on cognitive and perceptual performance. Concept train- 
ing appeared to be as beneficial at 2 years as at 3 years of age, and positive benefits were still 
apparent at age 4. Follow-up at ages 10 to 12show that experimervtal subjects are far less likely to 
be retained in grade than their controls, have significantly higher Wechsler IQ's and arithmeti/c and 
reading achievement test scores, and are ahead of their controls in reading achievement. 
Duration: 1966-1981.' ^ . 

Oooparating groupU): (1) National Institute^of Child Health and Human Development; National 
Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
(2) Education Commission of the States. (3) Administration for ChUdren, ¥outh and Families;'^ 
Office of Human Development Services: U.S. Department of Wealth, EcAjcation, and Welfare. 



Pubtloitioni: Palmer, F.H. and Siegel, R J. Minimal intervantidn at ages y^^o and three and sub- 
sequent intellective changes. In M.C. Day and R.K. Parker <Eds.), Th^ pr9$dhoof Jn ^ct/on (2nd 
Ed.). Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1971. 

PARENTAt CORRELATES OF ACADEMIC ACMIEVI^MENT 

InvtttHHitord): Rachel Seginer, Ph.D , Lecturer, Department ot Psychology, University of Haifa, 
Haifa, Israel. * • ^ ^ 

Purpoit: To compare verbajlyexpressed expectations and practices of parents of high achiever^ 

vs. parents of low aOhievers^. v. ■- ^ ■ ■ *- ■ - ; 

Subltctt: 120 Israelfboys in gracfe 5 and , their mothers. Control grogp: The target population is^ 
composed of lower class families; hov\^ver, ^r purposes of cqntrol,* middle class families were 
Mnil^ded in .tho/design. ^ ^ . i 

Mtthodt: Parental expectations and practices as reported by mothers and by their preradolescent 
boys were assessed by preceded interview of the mothet and a questionnaire to thfe child. Evalu- 
ations Of practices and expectations included (1) parental involvement in the child's school and 
educational activities, (^) parental discriminantireinforcement of school appropriate behavior andf 
achievement, and (3) parents as models for l^rning and education. The hypothesis is that the two 
groups will differjeast on parental expectations and most qn parental practices as reported by the 
child. 

Duration: September 1978 Augus^t 1979. . 
Cooperating group(s): Ministry of Education, Israel. 

PROFICIENCY TESTING USING STANDARDIZED NORM REFERENCED TESTS 

Invettigator(t): Gary- L. Brager. Ph.D., Specialist in Research; James F. Skarbek, Ph.D., Coordi- 
nator of Readir^g Services; and Gerald Masemore, M.A., Systems Analyst, Data Processing, Balti- 
more County Public Schools, 6901 North Charles Street, Towson, Maryland 21204. Phone; (301) 
494-4090. * ' ^ \. 

Purpoit: ^To determine it a standardized norm referenced achievement test could also be used as a 
criterion type proficiency test to meet a state mandated assessment program. 
Subjtcti: A representative sample of schools (one from each of the country's five administrative 
areas); a subcohort of 2,250 elem^sntary and 5,000 secondary students (half boys, half girls) from 
each of the schools in grades 3 (elementary) and grades 7 and 9 (junior and senior high). 
Mttho^i: The Iowa Test of Basic Skills is administered, annually to all students in grades 3j5, 7, 
and 9, except students in certain classes of special education. About 95% of an average enrollment 
of 9,000 pupils per grade is tested.' In addition to the Iowa Test, the State also r-equire^ an 
assessment of reading proficiency at grades 3, 7, and 9. The proficiency is according to State 
reading levels for minimal performance. To comply with the proficiency requirements, yet intro- 
duce no additional testing, the*investigators used the Iowa Reading Test in the following way: A 
set of 20 items was selected which by content validation measured the State's reading goals and by 
read'al^ility formulas were at the desired minimum levels of performance. When a puf^ takes the 
Iowa Test for State accountability, he is also taking the proficiency test for minimal reading levels. 
The 20 items are scored separately and the percent correct is compared to a cut off score. The 
cut-off score was set at 80% of the normative average on the 20 items. That is, on the 20 items the 
Iowa norm group averaged, ^ay^ 14 correct. Then cut-off score is set at 1 1 items correct. Schools 
receive name lists, but atlB not told which items were used. They ate told which skills ar6 involved. 
Construct validity of the name list is being established presently by using teacher judgnrient, basal 
reading levels, and criterion tests. 

Findinot: The process appears to identify correctly 90% to 95% of the pupils not meeting state 
minimum levels, with no additional testing time required of pupils. 
Duration: June 1978-August 1979. 
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42-OQ-1 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THEjMPAbT OP OPEN A><D TRADITIONAL CLASSROOMS 
• ON THE ACQUISITION OF CLASSROOM COPING SKILLS BY YOUNG CHILDftCN FROM 
DIFFERENT SOCIAL AND ETHNIC BACKQROUNDS ^ 
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lj||rt$tigitorU): Jda Santos Stewart, Ph.D., Associate Professor ar|d Chairperson, DepartrDent of 
Curricalum and Instruction; and Margaret D. LeCompte, Assistant Professor, Foundations of 
Education, University of Houston, Houston. Texas 77004. Phone: (713) 749-3632. 
Purpoft: To'Study the school as a socializing institution and its impact on kindergarten children's 
acquisition of both work-relatec^ beliefs and behavior^ttems that facilitate success in school and 
preparaiion for adult roles; fi^nd specifically, to investigate those aspects of schooling that stress 
disciplined behavior, impulse control, task orientation, eonformity to authority, time sdwiutes, 
and achievement. 

Subjects: 600 children selected randomly from two school districts in Texas and follovyed through 
their kindergarten and 1st grade year beginning in Fall 1978. 

Mathodt: The children will be intervipVved through their kindergarten and first grade years. Ttiey 
will be interviewed three times each year: before, ^in the middle, and at the enci of each%chool 
year. Data will be collected on the type of classroom interaction experienced; children's descrip- 
tions of school norms and values, as well as pupiTs' social background, A pilot study was completed 
with 10Q subjects, and ah interview guide was developed and tested. A relatively unstructured 
interview format using photographs will be used as stimuli to assist responses. The interviews will 
^be tape recorded. Ceding categories were established primarily by induction and a code book was 
developed. Analysis of the data will utili^chi-square and ANOVA techniques. 
Duration: Sumnoer .1978-Summer 1980. x * 

Cooperating group(t): Hogg Foundation for Mental Health. 
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Professional interests and aptitude 

Invtstigatortt): Arrigo L. Angelini, Ph.D.; and Antonio Rodolpho Agatti. Ph.D.. Professors, Insti- 
tute of Psychology, University of S86 Paulo, C. Postal 11454, S86 Paulo, Brazil. Phone: (011} 
211-2965. ' > 

Purpose: To study the relation between aptitude, socioeconomic status, and sex as independent 
variables and professional aspirations and expectations of children, age 14. 

Subjects: 220 high school girls and boys; age 14, on four levels of aptitude and two socioeco- 
nomic levels. 

Methods: Subjects were divided into four groups according to scores on Raven Progressive Ma- 
trices (The 25th, 50th, and 75th percentiles were used for this purpose.) Based on a scale, which 
takes into consideration the father's occupation and education, subjects were divided into two 
socioeconomic levels (upper lower and upper middle). A Professional Interest Inventory was used 
to measure professional aspiration and the expectations of the subjects and their parents. Discrep- 
ancies between scores in these variables are being studied in their relation to aptitude, socioeco- 
nomic level, and sex. 

Findings: A preliminary analysis shows a lack of realism in choices of levels of ocoto^tions by 
either the child or the parent. . 
duration: 1974-1978. 

Publications: Agatti, A.P.R. RevisSb de Teorias de Escoiha Ocupacional. Klinica (Revista do curso 
de Psicologia Cirnica de Itatiba) Ano 4, n° 7, January 1977. 
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42-OI-1 PERCEPTIONS AND ATTITUDES TO SCHOOL AND WORK OF LOW ACHIEVING EARLY 

SCHOOL LEAVERS / 

, InvQitigatorit): Dorothy Fleming, B.A,, Senior^ Lecturer; and Susan Lavercombe, B.A. (Econ.), 
' Research Assistant, Department of Education Studies, Sheffield City Pol'vtechnic, 33 Collegiate ^ 
Crescent, Sheffield, England S10 2BP. i 2 / ) • ^ * 
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Plirpoft: To investigate whether the degree of difficulty experienced by early school leavers in 
finding employment is related to their attitudes to school -and work during their last terms at 
school to determine whether such attitudes are inflyencod by differences between s<j(iools in 
career education; and to study changes in attitudes over 9 months after school leaving to deter- 
n^ne whether the extent or direction of ^such changes are related to postschool employment/ , 
unemployment experiences. ^ ^ 

Subitctt: 209 white, fifth form, school leavers (half male, hall female) from three Sheffield 
comprehensive schools situated in predominantly working class areas. Teachers expect them to 
leave school with no or very low formal qualifications and to experience average or above average 
difficulty in getting a job* . ^ . 

Mtthodft Volunteer pupils (N - 209) were interviewed individually for 3/4 hour during the Sprang ' 
term 1978 using a specially constructed. questionnaire previously piloted il^nother similar Shef- 
field school. The questionnaire attempted (1) to assess'a range of attitudes of possible inr\portanc8 
to employers, using both experimental and existmg attitude Scales; and (2) to gather information 
concerning pupil perceptions of the career education they have received. The q\)estioning was 
designed carefully so that pupils less able in reading and writing were not at a jdisadvantage. After 
leaving school, the pupils were followed up via X\w, Careers Office. Measures of the degrf>es of 
difficulty pupils are finding in getting a job include (1) tfte length of time from school leaving to 
employment, and (2) the ratio of days employed to days unemployed over the first^ 6 months after 
school leaving. In December 1978 the group was interviewed again in order to assess changes in 
attitude. ^ ' ^ 

Duration: October 1977-September 1978. 
Publications: Information is available from the investigators. 

STUDY I: EVALUATION OF A PRESCHOOL, PARENT FOCUSED, INTERVENTION PROGRAM 
STUDY II: PRIORITIES IN ADULT EDUCATION WITH SPECIAL REFEffENCE TO 
EDUCATION IN PARENTING 

InvaftigatorU): John Raven, Project Leader, Scottish Council for Research in Education, 16 
Moray Place, Edinburgh 3, Scotland. 

Purpose: To develop a better understanding of the processes involved in an educational home 
visiting program designed to encourage the parents to play a greater role in promoting the, edu- 
cational development of their children; to collect background data against which ^g^sess^the 
impact of the program on the parents' attitudes; and later, to assess the overall impact of the ' 
program. • \ \ 

Subjects: Study I: 1 50 families in the catchment areas of six nursery schools in relatively deprived 
areas of the city. Study II: 100 families (who had not been visited) from the same areas; 40 
families from high status areas; and 40 families who had also received visits. 
Methods: Study I employed illuminative evaluation designed to explicate the implicit theories of 
the Educational Home Visitors (EHVs) and their impact on the parents, children, schools, and 
communities involved. Study It involved a series of structured interviews. i 
Findings: Insight has been gained into the reasons why many parents do not engage \n upprovect 
activities with their children. The differences between parental attitudes and childrearing behaviors 
in the high and low socioecdhomic status areas (HS^S and LSES) are striking. Whereas initially 
great importance was attached to such things as stimulating cognitive development by encouraging 
parents to talk to and reason with children, now more importance is attached to helping the 
mother to become%)ore competent in the expectation that she will provide a more appropriate 
role model for her children. By exposing the children to a t0ach»rish style of behavior and enabling 
mothers to entertain them, it is expected that children will develop a better adjustment to school. 
The background data raije serious .questions about the ethics of parent training, which leads LSES 
parents to adopt the attitudes and behaviors of HSES parents. (Their values are different anid\the.. 
problems they have to cope with are incomparable.) The effects of the EHVs, as documented Th 
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tht •ttitu(lt*iurvty, am to transform tht LSES pamntt' tttltudai and t>eltaft about chlldraaring 
^but not thair valuat, bahavlon vii^vii their childran, or thtir problems) into those of HSES 
parents. This Is not mere verbet^ toeing^f-the-perty line, sinoe beliefs and attitudes (which no 
ettempt was rrwte to influence) have changedNstriking findings of the background survey were (1) 
the posi^ ij|iportenoe LSES perents attacheoytojceeping their children depends|nt, (2) a set of 
civic atl4udes^that ^re inimical to the development of Individualism in the schools^ and (3) 
contrary to popular opinion^ schools actually have altered the goels that LSES parents think are 
^ importent end have neglected those considered important by HSES parents. It v^ concluded that 

the schools ere working dass - not middle clasi institutions. As evidence of this« HSES parents 
seem much more enxious to influence the schools but find that they cannot. FewVarents think 
. thaLM^li prQmote_tha_grA^ 

be haraly at aH about education as much as it \% about getting good jobs. 
Dwaillofi: September 1976KX)mpleted. 

Opppefa tl tn trpMp<s)! (1) Scottish Education Depj^rtment. (2) Manpower Services Commission. 

V 

PARENTAL INVOLVIMCNT IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS ' ^ 

iii wtlp lor(s): Philip S. Clift, M.Ed., Principal Research Officer; and R. Cyster, B.Aj J. Russell, 
B^.; and S. Battle, BA* Assistant Research Officers, National Foundation Jor Educational Re- 
seardi, The Mere, Upton Park, Slough, Berkshire, England SL1 2DQ. Phone: Sloug^ 28161. 
Purpoea: To undertake a national sample survey of the extent and variety of parental Involvement 
^ ^ irf schools catering to children, ages 3 to 1 3l 

t tubieotst Headteachers in a sample of 1,800 schools catering to children, ages 3 to 13; and 
headteachers, teaching staff, and sample of parents at 10 schools selected for case study. 
Methods: A questionnaire survey was conducted of the extent and variety of pai:entai inv 
in a nation-wide "^mple of schools. Parental involvement was related to the school's location, 
^design, organization, and size. Case studies were made of parental invotvem^ht ]n action at 10 
selected schools^ assess the problems and possibilities of involving parents in their children's 
education. \ ' ^ 

FkMlinfls: Levels of school based parental inyolvement were signific0ntly related to class and. 
school architecture and organization for infant^and junior age groups. The headteacher's outlook 
was crucial to parent teacher relationships. 
Duration: September 1976^August 1978. 
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42*PA>1 EARLY MATHEMATICAL EXPERIENCES: AN EVALUATION sTuDY 

I nmt t aat or(s): Philip S. Gift, M.Ed., Principal Research Officer; Martin Woodhead, M.A., Re- 
search Officer; and J. Holmes, B.A., Assistant Research Officer, National Foundation for Educa* 
tional Research, The Mere, Upton Parle, Slough, Berkshire, England SL1 2DQ. Phone: Slough 
28161. . . ^ 

Purpoae: To carry out an independent evaluation of the Schools Council Project, Early Mathe- 
matical Experiences, through interviews relating to the historical development of the prpject and 
by means of cbse studies of nursery teachers using the project materials. 

SufajeiBts: A random sample of members of groups involved in the organization and development 
of the project; and 20 practicing nursery schoolteachers nominated by six LEAs^ worl<ing in 
nursery schools/classes/units who have not been involved in development of the curriculum 
materials. 



Mithodi: Part I Involved a postal inquiry of a sample of teai^ers involved in t^ development of 
' the project. Part II was composed of case studies of 20 nursery teachers who had used the project 

materials but had not been involved in the project'*developvfneot. Case study data were collected 
^ throui^ interviews, diaries, and questionnaires. 

PindkHH: The materials provide a comprehensive and detailed summary of good practice. They 
contain valuable information particularly for the inexperienced and are a u|tful resoura) for all 
working with young children. " . 

Dumtlpn: July 1977-July 1978. ... * ' . 

Oooperatino vroupd): Schools Council. ^ 



DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN'S CONCEPTS OF. NUMBER AND NUMERATION IN THE 
PRIMARY ORADES 

Imeatigatord): Harold^ H. Lerch, Ed.D., Professor of Elementary and Early Childhood Education; 
and John A. Easley, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Teacher Education, College of Education. University 
of Illinois, Urbana^Champaign, Illinois 61801. Phone: (217)-333-2560. 

Purpose: To acquire information (1) about the nature and development of children's ideas of 
vnumber and numeration in the prim^rV grades utilizing a dual approach: dealing With arithmetical 
understandings, and dealing with cognitive development; (2) about .how children of minority and 
ndnminority groups use and do not use ni>mbers concepts and skills; and (3) about the nature of 
children's difficulties with number and nurwration; and to develop materials, procedures, anc( 
hypotheses. 

Sublects: Over 150 children (heterogeneous iff sex, minority gfoups,etc.) in two classrooms each 
of kindergarten, 1st, 2d. and 3d grades. 

. Mtthqdi: The project is in its 2d ye^ar. First year study activities involved using different kinder- 
gartners and 2d graders (in classrooms in two different schools) to discover (1) acquisition or 
nonacquisitiorj and use or nonuse of concepts and skills of numeration and number from primarily 
an arithmetical or content viewpoint; and (2) children's tljinking, cognitive development in a 
Piagetian sense, and children's reactions to math^atical tasks dealing with numeration and nota- 

'tion. In both aspects, data are obtained through individual interviews*with children. The part of 
the study pertaining to arithmetical concepts, skills, and expectations utilized printed analytic 
Inventories and structured tasks. Inventories were administered dealing with prenumeration skills 
(conservation of number, matching, comparing, making groups eijual, ordering); communication 
jskills (listening, speaking, reading, writing) with numeration and notation; money values; cornrribn 
fractions; problem solving; and opera^ons. Some introductory, developmental, and corrective 
work was attempted with small groUps. In the 2d aspect of the study, children were interviewed 
in a clinical manner and interviews were videotaped. The tapes were studied and discussed by both 
project members and classroom teachers. During the 1st year, most of the clinical interviews dealt 

► with various aspects of the concepts of conservation. Second year activities continue in much the 
same manner with the addition of neyv kindergarten and 1st grade classes, and attempts are made 
to follow most of. the children f.rom the 1st year of the study into 1st and 3d grades. Less 
atten$j||^ is given to children's abilities to handle tasks of conservation; more attention, to problem 
solving §nd the tasks^and expectations of conventional school elementary' mathematics programs. 
Findings^ There is some evidence to< support the idea that children's abilities to conserve quantity 
is of less importance and less related to satisfactory performance on arithmetical tasks than other 
researchers suggest. Minority group children appear to have greater difficulties with specific 
tasks ~ with some*evidence that difficulties are related to lack o,f language acquisition. 
Duration: August 1977- August 1979. • * , ^ • 

Codpttratlng group(s): National Institute of Education; U.S. Department o"f Health, Education, 
and Welfare. ~ ^ 
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CONTINUATION OP IFFICTt OF A TECHNOLOGICALLY BASE^ READINO SYSTEM ON 
A SBLICTiD FRISCHOOL FOFULATION 

I n vi t tliHorW; ^orttn R. Stag, Ph.D.,^ Professor; Anthony D'At)nun5rlo, Ed.O., Awodete Profet- 
•or; Marilyn Qootman, Ph.D., Research Associate; and Cheryl Fox, Research Specialist, 
Departmfqijt of Human Behavior and Development, Nesbitt Colleg^; and Rosalind Schulnrwin, Pro- 
fessor, Colleee of Businett and Administration, Drexel Unfversity, 33d and Market Streets, Phlla-'' - 
delphia, Pennsylvania ^9^04. Phone: (216) 89&-2000; and Michael H. Keen, Ph.D., Executive 
Director, Reaearch and Evaluation, 403 Administration BuildHM. Parkway and 21st Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 1910a M^rciene Mattleman, Ed.D , Professor, Department of Elementary 
Education, Ttmplft UnivariLty. Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 1912Z and RobertXalfee, School of 
Education, Stanford University, StanfohJ-, California 94305. 

F^rpdat: To evaluate the long-term achievements in reading and Intelligence gains of low apd 
middle SES children who participated In a technology based Instructional pro^ranvSCILS (Self- 
Controlled Interactive Learning Systems, which includes a talking typewriter, talking page, and 
voice mirror), while enrolled in the Drexel Early Childhood Center nursecy and kindergarten 
program^ 'J ^ 
Su bie e ts: 38 high risk, low Income children In- grades 1 through 6, who participated in SCILS 
during their enrollment at Drexel Early Childhood Center, In addition, since 1^72, yearly cross- 
sectional studies have been dbne with tvy^Mity 4- and 5-year-old children^ 

Malhodt: Children who participated in the SCILS program were evaluated individually at their 
elementary schools. Th* evaluation included the administration of the Wide Range Reading Tbt 
and Arithmetic Test, Daniel Informal Reading' Inventory, Spache Diagnostic Reading Scale, and 
the Wechsler Intelligenoe Scale for Children. Test results were analyzed statistically and correlated 
with Instructional time on SCI LS and with time enrolled at the Center. 
Duration: June 197&September 1978. 
OKN>paratlfig iroup<tH Bernard van Leer Foundation. 

PuMioationi: (1) Steg, D.R. «r «/. Found: Lonff-t^ g9/n$ yi^th 0§r/y int9rv9ntion through t9ch- 
nofogr(^ 7th Year Report, 1969-1976). Washington, D.C.: International Association for Children 
with Learning Disabilities, March 1977.^(Pub1ication is available from the Association.) (2) Steg, 
D.R. Cognitive development and its relationship to affective and social development. New Jersey 
Association for Children with Learning Disabilities, March 1977. (3) Steg, D.R. A responsive 
environment and. non-responsive (ihildren. Conference: Careers in Education and Innovations in 
Learning, sponsored by the Vanguard School and the Dietrich Foundation, Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vdl^ia, March 1977. (4). A list of publipatioris is available from Dr. Steg. 



JIMMY: A CASE STUDY 

InvaatigatorU): Doreen R. Steg, Ph.D., Professor; and Cheryl Fox, M.S., Research Specialist, 
Department of >Human Behavior and Development, Nesbitt College, Drexel University, 33d and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. Phone: (215) 895-2000. 
Purpose: To investigate, through a case study analysis, the impact of the Self-Controlled Inter- 
active Learning SysterTts (SCILS) Program on one child, classified as 2 years developmentally 
delayed in reading. 

Sub|aot: One^boy, age 8, from an urban working class neighborhood, who was 2 years develop- 
mentally delayed in reading. 

Methods: This case study traces, through anecdotal records, Jimmy's sociaf, emotional, and cogni- 
tive growth in the'SCILS Program. At the time Jimmy was enrolled in the program, standardized 
test results revealed that he was perfcJrming in the low normal (6^ to 7-year-old) range. The case 
study describes Jimmy's fhcreasing facility with both oral and wrjtten langyage in conjunction 
with increasingly independent work with the talking typewriter. Progress was followed for 5 
months by means of anecdotal n^tes. 



mndififi: in March 1978, Jirr^my vm glvtn the Wide Rtnoe Reeding Tett enWored et gv:ede level 
2.1. In slightly under 6 monthi, e child who wei not making progrew withbther reeding progrerm 
n)ede e year's progreti. , ^ 

Durelloii: OctoMr 1977-MerGh 1076. 

OoofMiretkMl groilf^sh Drexel Unlvertity , Drexel Eerly Childhood Center. 
CHILDRDV'i Ull OP tYLLAIIC INPORMATION IN RiADINO 

IfiveetHptoHs): Leonard Ketz, Ph,D-, Professor, Department of Psychology, U-20 University of 
Connectic ut, Storrs, Connecticut 0(668. Phone: (203) 4 8fr430a _ ._ _ ^ . ,^ ■ ' ■ 

Kirpoee: to determine if syilabiic coding is used in word recognition/Identification' and if differ- 
ences in the.use of such information exist between skilled end less skilled readisrs; ind to deter- 
mine how phonological inforrr^ipn is used in reading. 

tM^Mts: Approximately 70 children in grades 6 and 6 classified according to reading ability. 
Methods: Three experiments were used. In each experiment syllabic Informetion was either en- 
hanced by dividing a v^ appropriately or disrupted by Irtcorrect division. Silent reading time, 
naming time, end lexical decision were studied. 

Plndlnsi: Syllabic coding is used in finding the meaning of a word in memotV. High frequency 
words pre more affected by syllable disruption than low frequency words. Phonological processing 
occurs, at lewt under certain conditions. 
Duration: September 1977-November 1978. 

Oooperattng groupls): (1) Haskins Laboratories. (2) National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development; National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 



FREE RECALL IN NORMAL AND POOR READERS AS A FUNCTION OP TASK 
MANIPULATIONS 

lnvesti«ator(s): Maria Liicia Lopes Dallago, Ph.D., Departmento de EdupapSft, Universidade Fed- 
eral do Cearrf, Fortaleza, Cearrf, Brazil; and Barbara E. Moely. Ph.D., Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 70118. Phone: (504) 866-4675. 
Purfwie: To determine if reeding disabled children often have difficulties with verbal memory 
tasks because they experience difficulties caused by structural deficits in memqry ability or be- 
cause they are deficient in the use of Effective strategies to aid memory. 

Subjects: 45 reading disabled boyer-apes 9 to 11, in grades 4, 5, or 6 in public schools; and a 
control group of 46 normal readers, matched on age, sex, grade leyel, race, and SES'backbround. 
Methods: A baseline free recall task was ysed to compare the groups on study behaviors shown, 
am6unt recalled, and the use of organization as a free recall strategy. Subsequently, one-third of 
the, children in each group. raoe(ved an experimental trial on (1) semantic encoding: children 
grouped items on the basis of coriceptual category during study for recall; (2) formal encoding: 
children grouped items by color, ignoring conceptual relations during study; and (3) free sort: 
children grouped items in any way that they chose in order to remember ther^i. Items were 
presented as easy-to-label line drawings. Each list containG(i25 items from five con(*8ptual cate- 
gories. 

Findings: Poor readers recalled less items and tended to show less organization of recall t^»an 
normals during baseline. On the experimental trial, recall and category organization were highest 
following semantic encoding, loweet with formal encoding, and sljowed group differences only in 
free sort. JHere, the reading disabled failed to organize or study as effectively as normal readers. 
Rather than lacking the ability to recall, reeding* disabled children had trouble in gelierating 
spontaneously an effective grouping strategy. 
Duration: October v19770une 1978. 

Cooperating groupU): Coordena^ do Aperfei9oamento de Pessoal de Nivel Superior. 



a-M RIADINO RItlARCH 



InMitHpetorU): Doris A«ron50n,lPh.D., Professor, Departmant of Psychology, Room 868, New 
York University, 4 Weshingtor) Piece, )Mew York City, New York 10003. Phone: (312) &98-7668. 
P^I Hw e: To study word-by-word time patterns In children's readings. 
tMileet** 80 boys and (}lrls, eoM d to 11 , from the New York City public schools. 
Methods: Computer displays of sentences are reed by children. The computer records word-by- 
word reading times. The profile of reading times reflects the syntactic structure when children read 
for [mrnfljjilat? comprehension (e.g., newspaper-type reading). Reading times reflect the semantic 
.8trucf|i<^H^ children must read for lor>g-term retention oflhe Information (e.g., textbook-type 



Duratkm: 1977 IMO. 

QpofNHrtAiig sroupts): Netional Inftltute of Mental Health; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



42-PB-6 CLASSROOM STM>Y OF THE TEACHINQ AND LEARNING OF WRITING 

lnvestigator<s): Susan Florlo. Ed.D., Assistant Professor; and Susan Wildfong, Research Assistant, 
Institute for Research on Teaching, ^11 Erickson Hall, College of Ec^ucation, Michigen Stete 
University, East Lansing, Michigan 48824. Phone: (&17) 366-1855. 

Purposer To docunrwnt and provide an ethhographic ahalysis In one 2d grade classroom of the 
social contexts within which the teaching and ledrnir>g of writing occur. 
Subleots: One teacher and her classroom of 2d grade children. 
. Methods: This study is the first phase of a projected 3-year research study. The field research 
. combines the methods and perspectives of ethnograflhy of classroom interaction, sociolinguistics, 
and discourse analysis. Data collected include field notes of participant observation, formal and 
Informal interviews with teacher and students, videotapes of naturally occurring classroom activ- 
ity, extensive writing saririples from children, and viewing sessions/stimulated recall with teacher. 
During the 2d and 3d years of the study, six 2d grade classrooms will be studied both on a 
case-by-case basis and in combination. It is hoped that these case^ studies will provide an oppor- 
tunity for cross-site comparisons of (1) the relations between classroom social life and partici- 
pation in writing activities, (2) the relation betv\/een written products and the establishment and 
maintenance of the classroom community, and (3) variation in the social organization of writing 
tasks during the school day and in the syntactic and semantic complexity of writing within them. 
Findings: On the basis of preliminary analysis of data collected in the field study of writing in a 
2d grade classroom, there appear to be at least three variables in the model of school learning as 
proposed by Carroll (1963) that can bq illuminated substantially by the ethnographic observation 
of classroom interaction: perseverance, aptitude, and quality of instruction. ^ 
Duration: September 1977-June 1981. 
^ Publiottiom: Papers are available from the Institute for Research on Teaching, MiciigafT^tate 
University. . - ^ \ 



42m-7 COGNITIVE STYLE AND VISUAL ANALYSIS OF HIGH AND LOW READERS 

investigatOffU): Joan E. Gildemeister, V^.D., Assistant Prpfessor; and Philip Friedman, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, Department of Psychoeducational Studies, School of Education, Howard 
K University,Washington,D.C. 20059. PhoTl^: (202)636-6040. ' 

Purpose: To establish relationships between academic competence, visual analytic skills, and 
memory fqr word-like material in inner city elementary age cfHWren. 

Subjactt: Experim«hital groups of children, ages 138 to 176 months, w^re selected from six grade 
6 classes in two inner city elementary schools comprising 10 male and 10 female sixth graders 
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dttignatod by clanroom tMchers te excelling ih reading skilly; and 10 mate and 10 female sixth 
graders designated by classroom teachers as poor readers and possible retentions. 
Mathodi: Three* experimental tasks were adminisjered Individually to the children in random 
order after their reading level was assessed. Reading level: the Silvaroli Classroom Reading Inven- 
tory v^s administered according to standard instruction. A v^rd recognition level \Vas obtained 
from the word list on which children achieved 90% of the words correct. A reading score was 
derived by averaging the highest word recognition and comprehehsion instructional level attained 
^. by the child in reading prose passages. Visual analysis: A version of the Sigel Pictorial Concept 
task was used to obtain concept overdiscrimination and concept overgenerall/ation error scores. 
In matching exemplars to standard, an overgeneralization error was made wl)en pupils asserted the 
exemplar was a picture of the sanr>e child as the standard when the ^picture was of -another child. 
An\overdiscrimination error was made when the exemplar was a picture-Qf the^ame child,-but the 
pupil said it was of a different child. The Children's Embedded Figures Test (Witkin tta/. 1971) 
was administered according to standard instruction to obtain a field dependent:e score. Consonant 
memory:^ One of two types -of cor\sonant strings was administered according to standard instruc- 
tions to obtain a consonant memory score. Consonants were placxid in either low or high position 
frequencies within the strings. The task required recall of five consonafUs after brief exposure. 
Four trials were given. 

Findings: Data are not analyred; however, anecdotal evideniL^ shov^ that Black English forms 
intrude when pupils read /neaningful prose aloud. 
Duration: June 1978-December 1978. 

PuMioatiom: Gildemeister, J. and Friedntan; P. Cognitive style and visual analysis in first graders 
of high and low verbal ability. Nrc^ptiwl mid Motor Skills, 1978. 

EARLY DECODINd AND ENCODING STRATEGIES PROJECT | 

■I 

InvtttigatoHi): Miriam L. Goldberg, Ph.D., Program Coordinator; and Amy J. Hebard; and Julia 
B. Osborni Research Assistants, Program in Educational Psychology; Human Learning and Cog- 
nition, Box 64, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Ne\v York 10027. Phone: 
(212) 678-3836. 

Purpota:- To develop a carefully constructed, psychometrically sound instrument, the Pre Reading 
Assessment Inventory (PRAI), to use to evaluate kindergartners' understand iii^-of literacy be- 
havior, their prereading knowledge and skills, and their ability to learn to read and spell new words 
for which they know or are taught the necessary phoneme-grapheme correspondences. 
Subitctt: 135 boys and 148 girls, ages 59 to 84 months (average age. 70.2 months), with an 
average WPf^SI vocabulary sibled score of 9.3 (S.D. «= 2.8), from 18 New York City Schools (seven 
New York City public schools, three lawer or working class day care centers, four lower class 
parochial schools, and four upper .middle class private schools) were used to field test the pre- 
reading assessment instrument. The children represented a variety of ethnic end linguistic back- 
grounds, although children who had serious difficulty with the English language were eliminated. 
Mathods: Information was assembled from existing research oh pre- and beginnmg reading, from a 
review of group and individual prereading tests, from screening test dafte, arid from protocols of 
the Early Decoding and Encoding Project. The following areas were included: (1) Auditory seg- 
mentation of words, syllables, and phonemes in initial, medial, final, and all positions. (2) Audi* 
tory blending of words into phrases, syllables and phonemes into words. (3) Visual matching of a 
letter or set of letters when the target is present and also when it has been removed. (4) Production 
of letter nanr>es and sounds. (5)' Recognition of sight words in isolation and in an examiner 
provided oral context. (6) Decoding and encoding novel words following instruction in the neces- 
sary phoneme-grapheme relationships and a brief .introduction to the task requirements. (7) The 
understanding of behaviors and processes involved in readincj. Iterns were written for each area and 
were pilot tested on 46 kindergartners. Following revisions, the test was divided into quarters and 
^ach quarter was combined with every other quarter. to yield six test forms. One of the forms was 



assigned randomly to each child who was tested in two half-hour jsossions. Item responses were 
sa)red for accuracy of response, coded for the style cff response, or for the strategy used ir^ t[>e 
erroneous respi:>n8e. Th^ accuracy scx)ring permitted the standard statistical test analyst^s that have 
rH>w been performed. The coding of response style, now underway, will permit an analysis of the 
relationship between proficiency of performance, strategy of attack, and tl>e nature o1 Errors, 
findlnot: With the exception of the two visual tasks (a* ,QB and .75, respectively for matching 
and memory); the knowledge and skills subtests proved to be highly reliable (a -.84 tpa- .95). 
However, the understandings subtests showed considerably lower internal consistency (a • .37 to 
a» .68). Intercorrelations among subtests were moderate ^only occasionally above r - .50), indi- 
cating that the various tasks make independent contributions to reading competencx^. A number of 
Gth0r.ir)teresting refiulti vyece obtained: When children could produce a phoneme they could, on 
the, average, segment It -75% of the time. But it They, could not produce the phoneme, they could 
segment it only 40% of the time. Although knowledge of the phoneme facilitated segmentation, 
this alone was not sufficient. There was a clear order Qf positional xlifficulty in segmentation for 
words and syllables (initial, component, final, and PDedial). There was also a clear order from 
e^asiest to most difficult for units to be segmented, and for units to be blended going from word to 
syllable to phoneme. As a result of the observed hierarchy, cut-off scores were determined for the 
syllable level of each subtest, so that children scoring above that point could be expected to pass 
the vvord level and could go on to the phonerrie level, thus, saving administration time. The 
collection of achievement data in spring 1979 will permit the assessment of the predictive 
validity of the subtests] singly and in combination as well as of the patterns of attifck yielded by 
tfie qualitative analyses. This information will be useful in constructing a shortened revised version 
ofthe^PRAI. 

Duration: September 1977- August 1979. 

Cooperating groupU): ita Foundation. ^ 

Publications: A report will be made to the ita Foundation. 



42-PB 9 LEARNING STRATEGIES IN EARLY READING 

^ l^vtftigatord): Hazel Francis, Ph.D.. Senior Lecturer. School of Education. Univt^rsity of Leeds. 
Leed6, England LS2 9JT. 

Purpoit: To investigate the strategies used by children in learning to read and undertake tasks 
related to reading skills; and to study particularly the reading of children from sociially disadvant- 
aged backgrounds. 

Subjtctt: Longitudinal study: Five boys and five girls, approximately age 5, selected randomly on 
, \ admission to a school in a socially disadvantaged neighborhood. Cross-st)ctional studies: Approxi- 

mately 20 to 30 pupils from the same school and a similar numbt?r of children from a school in a 
more advantaged area. 

Mtthodt: In the longitudinal study, the school was visited weekly and the children's activities 
were monitored. Sample children were observed in their classroom activities. Their attempts to 
read were recorded and errors, self-corrections, and responses to assistancewere analyzed. Finally, 

^ their skills were explored in spoken language, copying, writing, and in the analysis and synthesis of 
written English in a variety of tasks and as demonstrated in standardized tests. Tests included the 
EPVT, the Goodenough Draw-a-fvlan Test, the Schonell Graded Word Reading Test, andthe Daniels 
and Diack Diagnostic Reading Tests. In the cross sectional studies, hypotheses, arising out of the 
longitudinal, study, will be tested, and the small sample study will be in a broader frame of 
reference. 

^ Duration: 1976-1979. 

Publicationt: (1) Irrancis, H. Chii^n's strategies in learning to road. British Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, )977. 47, 117-\25. (2) A book-Will bo'publishiid based on the research 
investigations. 
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Ann IN IDUCATION FOR HANDICAPnD ftHILDREN 



lnv«ttl9«toHt): Louise S, Appell, Ph.D., Ateociata Director; and Eleanor Owen, M.A., National 
Committee, Arti for the Handicapped, Suite 801, 1701 K Sxr^»X, N,W„ Washington, 0.0^20006. 
Phone: (202) 223-8007. 

furpoef: \o modify and refine an Arts in Education Curriculum Guide for the Handicappt^d 
Child; and to collect data to test the hypotfiesis of improved academic performanai as a result of 
ao artt-infused curriculum. t 

8iib)eett: 110 handicapped children, ages 5 through 15, enrolled in the Ist year of an art project 
at Clover Paric, Washington School District. 

MitlKKli: Pre^ and posttesting with the Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) was used to 
collect data on randomly selected intaot classes of special education students. The cla&sas were 
divided into control and experimental groups. Exposure to an arts-infused curriculum was the 
intervention strategy. Statist ical^^nalysis of the 1st year used ANCOVA to cohipare the experi- 
mental and control groups' acedemic gains, 

Pindinga: Results of achievement tests {PIATl administered in the 1st year showtni that the 
experinnental group taught with these arts rrwiods made significantly greater improvement in 
their overall test scores than control group children taught without these speciali/od strategies. 
Duration: September 1976'September 1979. 
Oooi^raKna groupU): Clover Park School District, Washington, D.C. 

Pubiloitiont: Information is available from Division of Innovation and Development; Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, Education Division; U.S. Department of Health, Education; and 
Welfare and from National Committee, Arts for the Handicapped. 

.STANDARDIZED DEVELOPMENTAL RATINGS ^ 

InvtftiBator(t): David Dirlam, Ph.D., Director; and Maureen Byrne, M.A., M.S., Research Associ- 
ate, Educational Research and Demonstration Qgnter; and Clark Mitchell, M.A.. Assistant Profes- 
soj:. Department of Education, New York State University College of Arts and Science, Platts- 
burgh. New Yoric 12901. Phone: tfel8) 564-3031. 

Purpott: To standardize and validate with longitudinal samples developmental ratings of chil- 
dren's spontaneous art and discourse. 

Subitott: 276 girls and boys, ^s 4 to 14, enrolled in a demonstration school, 
Methods: Biannual samples of children's spontaneous art and discourse are rated for the presence 
or absence of , several dozen developmental features chosen on the basis of developmental theories 
as refineid through a process of redefinition. Features are chosen on a theoretical basis and logically 
related to a feVv others to form a partition of samples, which is age and stage related and called a 
"developmental diniension." Each drawing or story is rated ^ six to twelve dirmnsions with one 
and only one feature per dimension applying to the drawing or story. Each feature is provided 
with an initifil definition, based on Lowenfeld's theory of drawing development, Moffett's theory 
of discourse development, or ^applications of Dirlam's theory of classifiers to both areas. The 
definitions are refined until a team of raters can agree independently 90% of the tinr>e on the 
presence or absence t)f the given feature ih children's drawings or stories. As the size of the" sample 
of drawings or stories approaches 1,000, the organization of features into devtiloprnental stages is 
assessed by comparing the average ages of appearance of each pattern of features. A longitudinal 
study of the sequence of patterns is in its Sd year. 

FindirHit: Six dimensions of drawings and eight of the stories have been shown to contain features 
that are ratable reliably and age and stage related: For drawings: composition, shape, dimension- 
ality, distance, r^neaning, and design. For stories: distances between speaker, listener, or subject; 
logic; rhetoric; rr^iemory or cognition; word meaninlj; and syntactic transforntations. Five stages of 
drawing development have been identified. The first three stages have substages: (1) forms with 
motile and figurative substages, (2) configurations with focal and panoramic substages, (3) adjust- 



menti wttfT figurative and conflgurative subttagea, (4) illuitratiom, and (6) expretslons. The sample 
of stories is not yet large enough to provide valid staget. A handbook on standardized dfvelop- 
nnentAl ratings of children's drawings is available. An analogous handbook for discourse Will ber 
completed in ] to 2 years. 
Duration: 1976-continuing. 

INiMioalions: (1) Oirlam, D. Classifiers and cognitive development. In Sohan and Modgil (Eds.), 
T^mrd « tfmory of cognMv0 €h¥$k>fimmtt wkfi tfm Pkit$Hmf frmmwork (in praat). (2) Dirlam, 0. 
#r $t. Handbook of ifrxtunfind d$yofopfmnt^ rwHngt of dhlkkm't art. Plattsburgh, New York: 
Clinton Press, 1978. (3) A paper presented at the American Educational Reaearch Assertion 
Meeting, Toronto* Ontario, Canada, March 1978: Dirlarq, D. artd Byme,'K^. Standardized develop- 
nwntal ratings. ^ 



42 P&3 INTILLCCTUAL DiVELOPMENT OF COLLEGE SaENCE FRESHMEN 

Inyestlgator(s): Francis P. Collea, Ph.D'l, Professor, Science Education, California State^lniversity, 
# Fullerton, California 926J^. Phone: (714) 870-3879; and Susan Nu^nmedal, Ph.D., Associate 
Profe^of, Department of Psychology, California State University, Long Beech, Califorf\ia 90640. 
Purpoae: To develop a course in abstract thinking for college scienx» freshmen using Piaget's five 
formal thinking skills as the basic foundation of the course design. 

Sub}e€ts: Approximately 200 college freshmen (30% female, 7014r^ male), ages 17 to 20, each of 
whom has declared mathematics; science, or engineering as a major at California State University, 
Fullerton. . ^ 

Methods: A team of scientists (one chemist, twcr geologists, two mathematidens, two physicists, 
one science educator, end two psychologists) spent 1 year designing a course in abstract thinking. 
A series of science lessons was developed by the project' staff* Since the primary focus of the 
project was the develop^ment of abstract thinking skills of colle^ science students, the following 
reasoning skills were .used as the bases for the curriculum design: (1) correlation, isolation, and 
control of variables; (2) proportional reasonjng; (3) hypothetical-deductive reasonir^g; and (4) 
combinatorial reasoning. Tlje content of chemistry, earth science, mathematics, and physics is 
being used as the vehicle for\he delivery of the thinking skills. During Spring seme^er 1978, 
lesson^ that had been 'developed, reviewed, and rewritten were field tested in a microteaching 
environment. By September 1978, the staff had developed its first preliminary version of a course 
in abstract thinking for college science freshmen. 
Durations July 1977-June 1980. 
Cooperating groupU): National Science Foundation.^ 

Publications: The project director and project psychologist are engaged in a variety of related 
research activities including (1) Proportional reasoning and information availability. A stu(iy of 
calculus students at California State University, Fullerton. (2) Proportional reasoning and informal 
tion availability. A, study of psychology majors at California State University, Long Beach. (3) 
Computer dialogs in abstract thinking. A study of science majors with Dr. A. Bork, Physics 
a ^ Department, University of California, Irvine. (4) Normative testing program in abstract thinking. A 
proposal submitted to the National Science Foundation. \^ 
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42-QE-1 PGCiSION MAKING IN SPECIAL EDUCATION (E8NM) WITH SOME REFERENCE TO 
IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 

l(ivtttigator($): Sally Tomlinson, M.Soc.Sci., Lecturer, Department of Educational Research, 
University of Lancaster. Bailrigcj. Lancaster, England. Phone: 0524-66201, Ext. 4364. 



furpoit: To extmint tht deci|ion makino proowi by which children move from the normal 
•chool lyltem Into aducttlonally ^subnormal schools; and to Investigate the criteria professionals 
uae to asiait ar>d classify an educationally subnormal (ESN) child. 

tuliltott: 26 boys and 16 girls, ages 4 to 16, from three child guidance clinics in the city of 
Birmingham; their parents; and the professional personnel who made the decisions related to the 
disposition of the children. 

MaffKids: Interviews wet^ carr^ed out with the professional personnel who made the decisions on 
the disposition of the 40 ESN children. Parents were interviewed to assess the amount and type of 
their involvement in the decisions rnade on their children. In all, 104 interviews were executed 
between f^arch 1876 and January 1977 with head teachers of ordinary and special schools, 
educational psychologists, medical /Officers, parents, psychiatrists, social workers;«#4c. In light of 
the anxiety of . We« many x)l their . children were being classitied as ESN, the 

Investigator was especially interested in the type of decisions made about the 18 children in the 
study whose parents were Immigrants. ' . 

Duration: September 1074*January 1979. 

Publipetioni: Tomlinson, S. West Indian children and ESN schooling. Tb^ /V#*v Community, 
Summer 1978, 3. 



DEVELOPMENTAL DEFICITS IN INFORMATION PROCE88INQ ^ 



Investigator(s): Laird S. Cermak, Ph.D., Research Director (also^ Associate Professor, Department 
of Neurology J School of Medicine, Boston Univ^sity, Boston, Massachusetts 021 18); and Charles 
Drake, Ed.D.,iHeadmaster, Landmark School for Children with Learninci Disabilities, Prides Cross- 
ing, MassachuAtts 01965. Phone: (617)927-4440. 

Purpotef-.To identify some of the information processing deficits that are associated with children 
who have learning disabilities. 

Subjacts: Learning disabled (LD) children, ages 8 to 12, from the Landmark School; and a 
matched group of non-LD children (same age, socioeconomic status, and IQ) from the public 
school systems in Peabody, Tewksbiiry, Manch^ter, and Natick, Massachusens. 
Methods: The LD children were divided into three groups based on the amount of scatter between 
verbal and performance scores on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children: the high verbal/low 
performance group having a verbal score at least 15 points above the performance score, the high 
performance/low verbal group having a performance score at least 1.5 points above the verbal, and 
an even scatter group whose verbal and performance scores are within 7 points of one anothe^\ 
Four sets of experiments were conducted to explore short-term verbal and nonverbal m^m)Dry, 
rehearsal and organizational strategies, the development of hemispheric specialization, and gestural 
representation. In the first study, a.set of rehearsal strategies was empjoyed to examine the effect 
of organizational abilities on the memorization process in a procedure that allowed the child five 
trials in which to learn a 20 item list of common nouns presented at a 5-secoVid rate. The second 
study was designed to analyze concurrently verbal memory and the role of various types of 
interference, varied under both an qvditory and visual presentation. The auditory and(\yisue(l 
presentations were paired with four comparable levels of distraction; each level was presented 
separately over a list of 20 words. In the third study, a paradigm was trted to see whether directing 
a child to attend to specific features of a word would affect the probability of retrieval of that 
word. Children were asked 20 questions, after being presented visually with the word in question 
via slide projector, which directed them to attend to either the physical, phonemic, or semantic 
properties of the chosen word. A recognitior> phase of the task followed, in which the child was 
given a list of 180 words and asked to circle words he had seen during the initial phase of the 
experiment. In the last study, dichotic listening was employed to determine the extent of hemi- 
spheric specialization in children. In each trial, the child heard one list of three numbers in his 
right ear, and simultaneously, three different numbers in his left ear. Half the subjects were 
required to -report the .numbers from their left ear oTTThe iiPnTiat iO series of numbers, and half 
were required to report from the right. Order of ear report was then reversed for the socofid series 
of 10 trials. . 




Pindindi: Tho Ijasic abilities of perception and rnenr^orizatlon are available to these learning dis- 
abled children, but tN^ rate at which they perform such tasks ar>d the strategios they have devel- 
oped with which to perform them rfre. developmental ly deficient. The high verbal/low p(nfoimance 
LD group consistently performed better than the other two LD groups and often bt^ter than the 
controls. 

Duration: June 1976-May 1979, 

Cooperiting grOupU): National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; National 
Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. - 
Kiblioatlom: (1) Cermak, L.S.; Cermak, S.A.; and Goldberg, J. Rate of verbal memory loss in 
children with learning disabilities. Journal of L$$mlng DfiMlltlm (in press). (2) Cermak, S.A. §t 
#/. The effect of concurrent manual ^activity on the dichotic listening performance of boys with 
learning disabilities. :4mw'/c»r? ./w/7w/ of Occup9tfonff TtmapY ftn-pressK (3) Cemtak, lr.S-The 
developrtiont and demise of verbal memory. In A. Caramarza and E. Zurif (Eds.), Th0 acqufi/tlon 
and brMkdown of languagr, PbtbIMz and dlvrgtncln. Baltimore, f^aryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1978. JA 

DEVkLOPMENTAL COMMUNICATION DI81JURBANCE: A CASE STUDY 

Invaftigator(t): E. Friockand, B.A., Supervisor, Self Controlled Interactive Learning Systems 
(SCILS Pronram); Doreen R. Steg. Ph.D., Professor; and Cheryl FoX, M.S., Research Specialist, 
Department of Humati Behavior and Development, Nesbitt College, Drexel University, 33d and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. Phone: (215) 895-2000; and G. D'Amato, M.D., 
Professor of Child Psychiatry, Jefferson Medical University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 
Purpose: To investigate, throijgh an intensive case study, the impact of tf^ SCILS Program on one 
child, classified as severely developmental ly delaj^ed in language. 

Subjact: One boy, age 3 years 8 months, enrolled in the Drexel Early Childhood Center. 
Mttho^i: This case study traces through anecdotal records David's social, emotional, and cognl- 
tivti growth within the school setting. At first contact (August 1976) David was completely 
nonverbal mi\ nonrosponsive. His increasing sicill in verbal interaction with the SCILS staff is 
described, aloncj with his continued progress on the tall<ing typewriter. David's progress was 
evaluated on a varitUy of standardized tests: Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test; Illinois Test of 
Psycholingeiistic Abilities; Wide Range Reading Test; Wide Range Arithnr>etic Test; Frostig Test of 
Visual Perception; Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale for Children. Form L M; Vineland Social 
Maturity Test; Beery-Buktenica Developmental Test of Visual Motor Integration; audiometric 
testing; and on the eight scales of the Behavior Rating Instruf^lent for Autistic and Other Atypical 
Children, 

Findings: The child's nornial birth and early developmental history, followed by a fairly rapid loss 
of communicative abilities with impairment of human relaledness and socialization, lend support 
to the observation that prenatal causes of permanent brain injury with severe sequelae in later 
childhood may be associated with normal neurological examination in the neonatal period. The 
child's progress in the SCILS Program seems to lend support to the success of the program and its 
use of hardware equipment in promoting the social, emotional, and cognitive growth of Children 
with a developmental Qommunication disturbance. 
Duration: 1976 1978. 

Cooperating groupU): Drexel UniviHsity, Drexel Early Childhood Center, 

AN INVESTIGATION: CAN CREATIVE DRAMATICS INSTRUCTION IMPROVE THE 
RECEPTIVE VOCABULARIES Of EDUCATIONALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN? 

lnvflltiB«tor(>): Susan D. Keeffe, B.A., Teacher of Educationally Handicappoti Children, Domini- 
can College, San Rafael, California. Address correspondence to: 2421 Carlson Boulevard, Rich- 
mond, Calilornia 94804. Phone: (415) 626-1839, ' 
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Ntpoit; To provt tht hypothMjt thtt crMtive dramttici Inttructlon, a form of comnlunication 
that ofttrt a ooncrata-approtcn to laaming (a type of learnino instruction nacessary for edu- 
cationally haodicappad childran) will improve positively the receptive vocabularies of primary 
educationally handicapped children. ''^ 
t ii N aa tt* Two self-contained claaseii (one control, one experinf>ental) of primary educationally 
handicapped chlldhm, aoaa 7 to 10, in the Richmond Unified School District. The children repre- 
Mnt Black and Caucaaian ethnic groups and ar« from low t| middle income families. 
Mathodi: Both groups were admlnistenKi 9 pre- and posttest consisting of 20 multiple^oice 
quettiont concamir>g the correct definitions of vocabulary words selected ^from the Peabody 
Picture Vocaiyulary Test. The children were to choose the answer that best defined the word The 
senr)e test was used as a pre- and posttest. The experinwntal group v^s then given five creative 
dranmrtica lasaoris invoMrH^ the worda on the prW^ be acted out 4n pantomime situations; 
The t-test was used to determine the results. 

nncHnis: No statistically significant dlfferef\ces vwe found. However, the experimental group 
showed greeter gains than did the control group. Lack of degrees of significance were attributed to 
the small sample size and an imperfect match. A trend in the direction of the hypothesis was 
indicated. 

Dunrtioo: September 1978*Deaimber 1978. 
Oaopei«tln||roup<a): Richmond Unified School District. 
Milleetlom: Information is available fromj'the investigator. 

MlRRCm^lMAQI REVIRSAU IN CHILDREIi'S PRINTINQ 

Inve a tlgatorU): Marvin L. Simner, Ph.D.T^Al^ociate Professor, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada N6A 5C2. Phone: 679-3502. 
Purpose: To obtain detailed information on mirror-image reversals and other errors children made 
when printing the ui:>per and lower cas^ letters and numbers from 1 to 9, if\ order to determine 
why reversals occur. 

Subjeots: 82 right-handed boys and 67 right-handed girls in kindergarten (N » 43), in grade 1 
(N - 54) , and in grade 2 (N - 52) , from middle and lov^r income families. 
Met h o ds : In the first experiment, the children were tested individually and asked to copy, as well 
as print from memory, all 52 upper and lower case letters Snd the numbers 1 to 9 shown on slides 
pnjsented in random order. The stroke patterns used in forming the letters and numbers were 
recorded along with errors by an observer standing behind the child. The errors were categorized 
according to the following criteria: (1) substitution errors resulted when parts wer^ added to 
and/or deleted from the original, leading to a totally different figure (e.g., d for c); (2) mlrror- 
Imaga reversals occurred when all of the parts in the original were reproduced and rotated about a 
vertical axis (e.g., d for b); and (3) nonreversal errors took place when all of the parts were 
reproduced but relocated forljDing something other than a mirror-image reversal (e.g,, d for p). 
Findings: Mirror-image reversals occurred less often (p < .CX)5) among the 41 reversible letters and 
numbers (e.g., B, s, 9) than substitution errors. On the other hand, they occurred as often as the 
nonreversal errors generated by both the reversible as well as the 20 nonreversible (e.g.. A, w, 8) 
letters and numbers. This nr>eans that mirror-image reversals do not represent a major form of error 
among the reversible letters ?ind numbers, and that the reversible characteristic of a letter or 
number has little v bearing on its potential for generating an inappropriate relocation of parts. 
Furthermore, inspection of the stroke patterns revealed that in the resulting sample of 52 mirror- 
imaga raversnj^ formed using two or more discrete strokes, the error itself appoared during the 2d 
or last stroke in 83%, showino that these reversals are produced at the terminating - not the 
beginning - stages of construction. The same finding occurred among the nonreversal errors. Also, 
the frequency qf all errors declined from kindergarten through grade 2 (p < .005) and appeared 
nruxe oftan at each grade under the memory than under the copy task condition (p<.005).* 
Finally, the overall number of errors per child produced by the memory task was correlated 
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positively with teacher's ratings of the child's distractability in both kindergarten and grade 1. 
Ti>ese findings suggest, contrary to popular belief, that mirror-image reversals might not result 
from confusion over spatial orientation. Instead, probably because of the younger child's distract- 
.ability, r^^versals, along with the other errors, might stem from momentary lapses in attention to 
detail, resultitj^g in the production Qf a poorly forrT>ed memory image. Further studies by the 
investigators lend support to this hypothesis by showing that focusing the child's attention on the 
general properties of each letter and number reduced both mirror-image reversals as v^ll as other 
errors. 

Duration: January 1978-Dec8mber 1979. 

Cooptrating groupd): University of Western Ontario, Social Science (^search Grant. 

LEARNING DISABILITIES IN MATHEMATICS: A CURRICULUM DESION FOR UPPER 
ORADES ^ 

Invattigatordh John F. Cawley, Ph.D., Professor; and Anne M. Fitzmaurice, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor, Departnient of Education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 06268. 
Phone; (203) 486-4932. 

Purpoit: To validate assessment and curriculum in mathematics for children vy^ith learning dis> 
abilities. 

Subjactt; Approximately 1,200 children, ages 9 to 17, classified as learning disabled by local 
school districts. 

Mtthods: This project focuses upon the development of asstesnlent and curriculum experiences in 
mathematics, including numbers, geometry, and measurement. Attention is given to reading, lan- 
guage, and selected cognitive characteristics as the basis of the program. Each instructional section 
contains its own assessment pVogram/ and extensive diagnostic intervention is planned for inordi- 
nately disabled performers. The research component of the program includes an extensive evalu- 
ation of 850 children, defined as "learning-disabled." Comprehensive biodemographic data have 
been collected and processed through factor analysis. An extensive battery of psychoeducational 
tests has been administered, and a selective assessment of the progress of movers (those making 
some progress) and nonmovers (those making no progress) is underway. 
Duration: August 1976-Se'ptember 1979. 
^ Cooperating groupU): Bureau of Education for the Handicapped; Office o^ Education; Education 
Division; U,S. Department of Health, Edi^cation, and Welfare. 

■■ ^ ' " ft ' 

PROJECT YARDSTICK 

InvastigatorU): William R. Harmer, Ph.D., Director; and Fern C. Williams, Ph.D., Diagnostic 
Supervisor, Learning Disabilities Center, University of Texas, 252 Education Building, Austin, 
Texas 78712. Phone: (512) 47M963. 

Purposa: To compare empiric psychoeducational data acquired from children wjth learning prob- 
lems with that acquired from children who are making good to excellent academic progress. 
Subjects: Referrals: 681 subjects referred to the Learning Disabilities Center, over 50 of whom 
were 2d graders. NonTeferrals: 60 second graders who were described by their teachers as making 
good academic progress. 

Mtthods: Referral children come to the Center jointly recommended by teachers and parents; 
nonreferrals were recommended as such with full parental approval. The following instruments are 
administered to all subjects: (1) Social Development based on a Kohlberg Moral Judgment ques- 
tion. (2) Haak Sentence Completion for Children with Suspected Learning Disabilities. (3) Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised. (4) Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. (5) Slingerland 
Screening Tests for Identifying Children with Specific Language Disability. (6) Zaner-Bloser Evalu- 
ation Scale for Handwriting. (7) SRA Achievement, 1-2. (8) Wide Range AchieverjDent Test. (9) 
Diagnostic Reading Scales (Spache, 1972). 
Duration: 1978-1983. 1 ^ 
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INDICI8. OF IMOTIONAL PROBLEMS MANlFiSTEO BY LEARNING DISABLED 
CHILDREN 



InvMtlgirtor(t): Ralph Scott, Ph.D., Director; Beatrice Kootz, M.A., School Psycholoaist; and 
Edith Madsen, B.A., Teacher, Educational Clini6, University of Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
5061 i3. Phone; (319) 273-2648. 

'Purpoit: To det9rmlr>e to what extent, utilizing signs of emotionality explicated by Ames, learn- 
ing problems of learning disabled (LDJ children might be rooted in psychosocial sources. 
SubiMJtt: 15 boys and 8 girls, ages 7 to 15, who had been diagnosed as LD and provided special 
educational services. 

Mtthodi: The Rorschach Test was administered to the children. Scoring followed procedures 
suggested by ArT>e$ in her designation of the following signs of emotional Jj^sturbances: excessive, 
card manipulation, static perseveration, f% exceeding f+ and bizarre content. For the purpose of 
this study, the remaining 12 signs presumably linked to emotional disturbances were not con- 



Findings: Results suggest that a high proportion of LD children manifest signs of emotionality 
and a more extensive study of this hypothesis is underway. Results also indicate the inappropriate- 
ness of educational strategies commonly shaped for LD children, since they largely focus on 



THE LEARNING DISABILITY LAB: A CHILD SERVICE DEMONSTRATION CENTER - 
RESEARCH OF CLINICAL TEACHING MODELS 

Invtstigator(s): Selma G. Sapir, M.A., A.B.D., Director; Rochelle Mayer, Program Analyst; Bernice 
Wilson, M.A., A.B.D., Research Associate; and Judith Baumrin, Ph.D., Research Assistant, Learn- 
ing Lab, Graduate Programs, Bankstreet College of Education, 610 West 1 12th Street, New York, 
New York 10025. Phone: (212) 663-7200, Ext. 210 or 215. 



Purpote^Ir^SMcertain which aspects of. the clinical teaching models are most effective in en- 

hancing growth* in learning disabled children. 
Subiectt: 28 girls and boys, ages 4 to 12, eleven with learning problems and uneven develop- 
ment - complex and heterogeneous -- mixed ethnic backgrounds; 35 female and 3 male student 
tutors trained in special education, all ages, and all experienced; and 13 classroom teachers pf the 
children from three public schools, all ages, and all levels of experience. 

Methods: Year I Data Collection: A pre- and posttest battery was administered to all children 
including: Language (response to action cards); Sapir Self-Concept Scale; Intelligence (Subtests of 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children); Skills (kindergartners were asked- to write their 
names, recite the alphabet, and name letters); Perception (Bender Visual Motor Gfestalt and Draw- 
A^Person tests). Elementary children were given parts of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren, the Bender Visual Motor GestaU, Roswell-Chall, Dictation, Wide Range Achievement Test, 
and Draw-A-Person. Second year children were administered the Gray Oral Reading Test and the. 
Sapir Self-Concept Scale. In Years II and III, a posttest battery was administered to all children 
Including: Language (action cards). Gray Oral Reading Test, Wide Range Achievement Test, Sapir 
Self-Concept Scale, Roswell-Chall, Draw-A-Person, gender Visual Motor Gestalt, Dictation, and 
sections of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-R (picture completion, vocabulary, and 
block design). The graduate students were pre - and posttested by requiring an analysis of a 
videotape of a teacher-tutor session. The classroom teachers were pre- and posttested with a 
questionnaire and the videotape analysis. The researchers' goal is to integrate all data, qualitative 
and quantitative, into, comprehensive case studies about the treatment of learning disabled 
children. ' 

'Findings: There was significant improvement at the .01 level on all measures in pre- and post- 
testing of the experimental children. • ^ 



sidered. 



cognitive objectives. 

Duration: September 197 7 -Sept ember 1979. 





Duration: September 1977-September 1«80. 

Ooop«nrtlnfl groupU): • Bureau of Education for the HandkapM; Office of Education; Educatioa 
Division; U.S. Departnr>ent of Health, Education, and Welfara. 

PuWIeatloiw: (1) Sapir, S.G. Educational intervention. .In E. Ria and H. Rie (Ed».) Handbook on 
minlmtl bnin dytfunction. New York: John Wiley 8i Sons, 1079. (2) Sapir, S.G. and Wilson B A 
pmfmsion*l'»gul<h to working wM tf>0 hmfing dMthd ch/M. New York: BrOhrwr/Mazel 1978 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



42 RA.1 ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND FAMILIES (ACYF) CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEMS PROJECT 

InvtttioatorU): Jody GarBer, Principal Planner; and Leslie Akula, M.S.S.S., Project Coordinator, 
Ma^chusetts Department of Public V^lfare, 600 Washington Street ; Bostpn, Massachusetts 
"'^62ni>hon^ (6^7)'72^^ " " ' ^ " " ' ^ 

" PurpoM: To examine child welfare service delivery systems in operation in Boston local welfare ' - 
offices; to identify system weaknesses and deficiencies; and to develop and implement a ^t of 
proposed 9yst"em changes to improve the delivery of social services at the local offke level,^ 
Subitcts: Five main Community Service Area offices and seven satellite offices responsible' for 
delivery of child welfare services. 

Mtthodt: The. project 8t*ff conducted 42 interviews (averaging 2 hours) with a sample of local 
office administrators, supervisors, and workers. Interview schedules, developed for each type of 
respondent, focused on case flow (how cases enter, move throughJind exit f ronr) a system) and the 
• six functional areas therein (referral, screening, emergency resporW, assessment, services planning, 
and treatment). The methodology developed provides an effective tool for locales to examine and 
develop improvements to service delivery models. 

Findings: Within a defined regional catchment area, there exists no single, unifying service de- 
livery model. Within broad agency guidelines, each local office operates a unique service delivery 
design. The service delivery system, intefxled to provide social services to a broad range of clients, 
has evolved into a system concerned primarily with child welfare service delivery. 
Duration: 1978-1979. 

Cooperating group(s): Administration for Children, Youth, and Families; Office of Human De- 
velopmeQt Services; U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. ' 
Pubiic«tioni: (1) Phase I: An analysis of service' delivtry in Boston local welfare offices and 
recommendations for improved system design. (2) Phase 1 1 : Document due Jiine 1979. 

42-RA-2 MINNESOTA YbUTM POLL 

lnw[itlg«tor(s): Diane Hedin, Ph:D. Candidate; and Howard Wolfe, M.A., Research fellow. Center/ 
forVouth Development and Research, University of Minnesota. 48 McNeal Hall. St. Paul,Minne- 
' "sota^55108. Phone: (612) 376-7624: 

' Pur|X>t«: To develop an ongoing metl*Dd by which Minnesota yotiths can state their opinions, 
experiences, and values on a variety of issues; and to p/ovide tee^chers, organizations serving youth, 
* planning agencies, local and state government qfficials, public rt>edia, and int^^ 
clearer picture of how" adolescents view their social environment. 

Subjects: For each poll, an average of 800 high.^chool ^j||fnts in 10th, lltl^^nd 12th grades ^ 
from 20 area high schools. ' . . ' * 

Methods:* Vhe subjects were assigned to one of approximately 120 snnall groups. A purposive 
stratified sample by region (urban, suburban, rural) has been employed using a hybrid naethodoh 
ogy that incorporates qualitative and cjuantitative techniques. Data are being collected from small 
discussion groups using questionnaires and student directed discussion and will be analyzed using 
^ qualitative content analysis. The goal is a cultural rather than statistical description of the youths 
^ • .involved^ 

buration: 1976-continuing. 
' Cooperating' group(f): University of Minnesota, Agricultural Experiment Station. 




fubli'd^teni: (1) Mlnnwota youth/ poll: Youths' views on delinquency -.Part. I, University of 
ittinnes*^^, CYDR, July 1978. I?) Minnesota youth.pxJjl #4: Youths' views on money and su^. 
University -qV Minnesota, CYDR, March 1978. (3) Minnesota youth poll: Youths' views on health. 
^University xjf Minnesota, CYDR, November 1977. (4) Minnesota youth poll: Youths' views on 
work; Ur^ly^rstty of Minnesota, CYDR, May 1977. (5) Minnesota youth poll: Youths' views on 
.alcohol. Uhh/«rsity of Minnesota, CYDR , November 1976 

IliVESt^Q^TION OF SELECTED FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH PARENTAL USE OF 
^rOAY CARE AlS^pVRLY EDUCATION SERVICED 

itorU): 'Jptn C. Moore, Jr., Consultant, 2018 Golf Course Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091 
(703)437^66. 

■^>"«'^Pa''ental use of child care services within a framework that allows for full 
;"3^H^easons for using care, the types of care used, and family demographics. 

adajt^igeneraNv parents) who have prmcipal responsibility for rearing at least one 
" 1st'' ^ I'^-^Su^cts werejnterviewed in the 1975 National Child Care Consumer Study 
(ERie^^lf^feren^e: ED 1^^931 -4) pnd are a national area probability sample of all households in 
the (mttn*^l United Sjatis having at least one 14-year old at that time, 

"■^-"^atf andly#$ will be performed for examining types of care chosen (e.g., centers, 
home based care, «c.) and the arf^ount of care used (measured in termsof hours 
lodel for aj^lyzing type of care chosen includes 17 factors, ^he most important of 
■ to be: ctescriptors of need for care (reason for use, scr)^ule, hours used)', the 
ior!dent's>^e, othfer household income, and mother's income as a percent of 
fopme), th^M^ agei? Q.f .children, mother 'a education,^ end rece/ethnicity. 

yi^g amb^of care used includes 19 factors, the most hnportant of which are 
hoQr^ away from home for work, school, or job training; age of the 
r ti^sehold rrjembers (including spouse) who could serve as within 




nursery, 
per vJbe 
which "are 
lability of. ^ 
total house 
The model.fo 
expected to be 




ntimber 
er of of 



youngest child; 

family caregivers. j^^s reducing fHi^^umber of hours of care needed); mother's wage (if working) 
or otiier h6useh^M|lcomtf»^if not working). ' .For each of these two. models, three analytical 
approaches v\H I W u|jR^in ordferr to^exarr^e the d«ita under varying statistical circumstances. First, 
an hierarQhicar.mukfc will be conducted to examine the relativgjmportance, 



^s'l^according t^ prespecified order of entry. Second, each factor will be 
fiWi?^ it 'were to be considered. In this procedure, only the varfance 

^'A_^ach lactoii'^^L be assessed. Third, a Stepwise multiple regression will be 
ll^tt) ccipitalrsre dn the variability inherent in the data. Results of the 



of the identified 
entered into the 
specifically attribg 
performed for eaC:^ 

analysis will be aVi^ti^'^'^, refinir^ ap underling conceptual framework for parental use of day 

lervices and Vvi^ll be^interpreted in light of current major poli^ 



care and early education services 
Duration: March 1978-February 1979. 



hey issues: 



42-RA-4 NATIONAL STUDY OF SOCIAL SERVICES tO CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 

Inveitigatord): Anita G, Schroeder, Ph.D;, Project Director, Westat Research, Inc., 11600 Nebel 
Street, Rockville, Maryland 20852. Phone: (301) 881-5310. 

Purpose: To provide national estimates of (J) children receiving social services from public social 
service departments, (2) child related service typically requested, and (3) characteristics of the 
children and of the agencies. . \ -. 

Subjects: A 1977 natio>»al sample of about 9,597 children under afle 18 receiving social services 
from a local public social service department. \^ 1978, about 2,000 families web sampled as they 
entered the social service system to request services.' Follow-up data will be collectfd on about 
2,000 children under age 18 from these families. 

). 
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Mtthodit A sample of communities in 101 geographiG areas, made up of 263 counties and inde- 
pendent cities in 41 states, was selected to represent the nation's child |X)pulation, A total of 319 
■public social service departments, which were units of state and local government , was identifi(Ki'in 
the sampled areas and asked to complete qugstionnaires on a sample of child cases and on office 
procedures. During 1fi77, the focus was on open child family social service cases. "Social services" 
were defined as "Activities that support the ability of parents to meet a child's nei^ds througl> 
casework service on behalf of children in their own homes to help parents fiflfill thoir parental 
roles or to help children in their social functioning; protective services for children oxposod to 
neglect or abuse; supplemental cere to support parental functioning; and substitute care in limi of 
parental functioning through placermnt of the child in foster care or adoption." During 1978, tho 
study focused on entry of clients into the social service offia) and the s(Kiuence of events during 
this^ intake of access period, A prospective nrwthodology will be used; i.e., farViilies will b« sampled 
at the initial contact point with the public social service departments. Individual children from the 
sampled families |vill be followed jjp after approximately 3 months. Data will also be collected on 
th?public social service departments providing entry services. Instruments are being develofVMi to 
capture data needed for the 1978 survey. During 1977, two instruments were develoixHl Thu 
Child Questionnaire and the Local Office Questionnaire. 

r^imdings: On. the basis of survey data, it is estimated that, in the first quarter of 1977, 1,800,000 
childrefvwere reqjivlng public social serviois aifdfcfin^ for this project. A great deal of informa- 
tion WBS'collected. Selected anjilyses of data appear in the Overview Report and the Final Report. 
Duration: June iS^C-June 1979. 

Coofikrating group^: National Center tor Child Advocaoy; Children's Bureau; Administtatior^ io'r 
Children, Youth, and Families; Office of Human Development Services; U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, arid Welfare. 

Publications: (1). Shyne, ^A.W. and Schroeder, A;G. National study of social sarvic^s to chifdren 
and thair familhs ovarviaifit. Washington, D.C.: National Center for Child Advocacy; Children's 
Bureau; Administration for Children, Youth, and Families; Office of Human^evelopment Ser- 
vices; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1978. (2) Shyne, A.W. and Scfiroeder, 
A.G. Public social aarvkm for chlldran and thalr famlllas. WashinQton, D.C.: National Center for 
Child Advocacy; Children's Bureau; Administration for Children, Youth, and Families; Office of 
Human Development Services; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1977. 

NATIONAL YOUTHWORKER EDUCATION PROJECT 

InvtstifHitorU): Ruth Teeter, Ph.D., Project Direcjtor; Very I Cashman, M.S.W., Project Coor^ 
nator; and Gisela Konopka, D.S.W., Project Consullfaht, Center for Youth Development and Re- 
search, 48 McNeal Hall, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, MinneS|:)ta 55108. Phone: (612) 
376-7624. 

Purpose: To reinforce and develop networks of communication and action cupomi youthworkors 
for more responsive services to youth - especially girls. 

Mtthodi: Phase I of the project aims to train youthworkePS from the nation to develop greater 
insight and understanding of the wide range of normal, adolescent behavior; to increase the sensi- 
tivity and responsiveness of significant' adults to girls from a wide range of backgrounds; and to 
increase understanding and cooperation across organizational lines so that coordinated programs 
can be developed and implemented in local areas. The objective of Phase II is to reinforce the 
network of communication and action for more responsive services to youth (1) by [)roviding a 
basic educational experience in the Twin Cifies to new participants from specific geographic areas; 
(2) by conducting follow-up workshops with new and former participants as. well as settTcted 
agency executives, educators, board members, and others; and (3) by prdviding an opportunity for 
national executives and board members of youth serving organizations to contribute to the re- 
gional network of collaborative services. 



Duration: 1976-1979. 
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OootMr«tii>g groupU): (1) Lilly Endowment. Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. (2) Big Siste»U3) Camp 
Firo Gl(ls. (A) Girls' Cliibs. (5) Girl Scouts. (6) 4-H. <7) National Federation of Settlements and 
'Neighborhood Centers. (8) Red Cross. (9) YWCA. 

PubiicMtioni: (1) Youthwork bibHogr^phy, St. Paul: University q< Minnesota, Center for Youth 
Development and Research. (2) Delmont James <Ed.) Youthwork rMdfng$. St. Paul: University oi 
Minnesota, Center for Youth Development and Research. 

THE DISILLUSIONED VOLUNTEER: SOURCES OF DISSATISFACTION AMONG FORMER 
BIG BROTHERS VOLUNTEERS 

•nv#ftlflator(f): Irene Margareta Thordli. Graduate Student; and Victor H, Appel, Ph.D,, 
AssoGiate Professor, Department of Educational Psychology, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
78712. Phone: (512) '471 4407. ^ . 

Purpott: To help reduce volunteer attrition among Big Brothers involved in an important one-to- 
ono relationship with fatherless boys (Little Brother^) by providing agencies with the Information 
thoy need to modify their program policies and procedures. 

Subitetfi 154 men, ages 18 to 54, who responded to a questionnaire sent to 470 former volun- 
teers at the Big Brothers Austin Agency, and who had served fatherless boys, ages 8 tp 16. 
Mtthodi: A 22-item questionnaire was developed to elicit sources of dissatisfactKKLand other 
reasons for withdrawal among former Big Brothers. Of the 470 questionnaires sent between 1971 
and 1976, 200 were returned as undeliverable, and 5% of the remaining 270 were returned. Two 
follow-ups were sent. Several analyses were performed. In addition to item analyses and a factor 
analysis to validate the adequacy of the instrument, distribution statistics were conducted on the 
core items in order to discover the reasons that were most relevant to resignation. The volunteers 
had been asked to rate on an 8-^point scale the role that each item played in their decisions to feave 
the program. A content analysis was performed on the open-ended information. Over 3/4th of the 
men provided anecc^otal material, some of it quite detailed. A hierarchical profile analysis was 
conducted, and multiple regression analyses were conducted using the core items as predictors of^ 
the two criterion satisfaction items. 

Findings: Primary motivations to withdraw were external, nonagency factors; e.g., moving out of 
the area, or increased work, or school commitments. Other motivations included the lack of a 
satisfying relationship with the Little Brother, problems with the boy's mother, and lack of 
•sufficient preparation, support, and recognition from the case worker. 
Duration: August 1975-December 1978. 



WHO IS THE EFFECTIVE VOLUNTEER: CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL BIG 
BROTHERS 

Investigator (t): Irene Margareta Thorelli, A.B., Graduate Student; and Victor H. Appel, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, Department of Educational Psychology, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
78712. Phone; (512) 471-4407. 

Purpoit: To help fill the research void on voluntarism, especially in the area of mental health; and 

to discover characteristics that differentiate between successful and unsuccessful Big Brothers, so 

that agencies may use information to select potentially successful volunteers. 

Subjects: 208 male volunteers, who serve fatherless boys, ages 8 to 16. The nien were sampled 

from' four groups: 52 short-term (less than IJ months) Currently affiliated; 52 long-^term currently 

affiliated; 52 Short>ter||n previously affiliated; and 52 long-term previously, affiliated Big Brothers 

of the Austin Agency. K ^ 

Methods: The Austin agency files v/ere examined in order to provide information pertaining to 

nine demographic characteristics that v<^er$^o be related to success as a Big Brother, Length of 

service in the program was used as the measure of effectiveness. Since fatherless boys need 

continuity with a father figure, and since length of service has been us4d extensively in the 
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HttratOre and li roo^rdtd u important to tha traatmant by the Big Brothan organization, tha 
maasura wa$ contidarad adaquata, although not idaal. Tha nina damographic variables that were 
raiatad to succats wara: athnig origin; aga; aducational (aval; occupational, n^arital, parantal (had 
chjldran of hit own), and amployrr>ant-itudant itatui; and langth c^f and araa of ratldanca within 
tha community. 

FIfMllnti: Of tha difrnographic variablai axamlnad, four wara Important In tha prediction of sue- 
caas: occupational status (tha hlghar, tha battar); educational laval (tha higher, tha batter); marital 
status (batter married than single); and employ mart t -student status (better full-tinrw employed 
person than either student or both student and employed). ''^ 
Duratkm: February 1976-December 1978. 

^ 



TEENAGE PREGNANCY 



lnv4ftigato{(t): Anita Washington, Ph.D.; and Pearl L. flosser, M.D., Project Co-Directors, Teen 
Parents Program, Child Development Center, Howard University, 6th and Bryant Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20059. Phone; (202) 636-6973. 

Purpoaa: To focus on the multiple nwJical,^ educational, and social problems associated with 
teenage pregnancy; and to explore the motivational, familial, and attitudinal factors associated 
with adolescent.pregnanty. 

Sukjaett: Teenjge mothers, age 18 and under, who deliver at Howard University Hospital; and 
their infants. 

Methods: Mothers and infants from the Howard University Adolescent Prenatal Clinic are assigned 
on a rahdom basis to either the control group or to a Clinic Visit Group, Home Visit Group, or 
Combination Clinic ^nd Home Visit Group. Those assigned to one of the treatment groups are 
followed for 18 months. An adaptation of Solomon's Four-Group Design will be used in program 
evaluatioh. Members pf all groups will be administered pre- and posttest Racl<ages, which consist of 
(1) Cumulative Infant Health Record, to measure the infant's health; (2) Parent Bacl<ground/ 
Health Record, to measure the Health, fertility rate, and social adjustment of the mother; (3) 
B^yley Scales of Infant Dijtelopment, to measure the developmental progress of the infants; and 
(^) Inventory of Parenting^nd Health Knowledge, which is administered to the mother. Scores 
from these instruments will be compared across groups and analyzed statistically for the final 
report on the project. A research questionnaire designed for this project to establish a data base of 
information about teenage pregnancy is administered to members of the control and treatment 
groups after delivery and before entry into the program. Data from this questionnaire will be 
analyzed independently of the program evaluation data. ^ , 

Duration: October 1977-September 1980. 

Cooperating group<s): Administration for Children, Youth, and Families; Office of Human 
Development Services; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

1 • • 
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PREVENTIVE SERVICES TO FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN AT RISK OF PLACEMENT 



ERIC 



InvaitigalorU): Gertrude Irlalper, M.S.W., Project Director; and Joyce Baumholtz, M.S.W.; Sandra 
Medina, M.S.W.; Jessamine Turner, M.S.W.; and Harry Wildfever, B.A., Caseworlcers, Special Ser- 
vices to Children, Bronx Field Office, 192 East 151st Street, New Yorl<, New Yorl< 10451. Phone: 
(212) 960-6556; and Mary Ann Jones, M.S.W., Project Evaluator, Child Welfafe League of Amer- 
ica, 67 Irving Place, New Yorl<, New Yorl< 10003. 

Purpose: To determine ii the provision of an intensive program of counseling and other social 
services under public auspices to families identified as "at risl< of needing to place their children," 
can prevent placement of children into foster care and improve family functioning and thus the 
quality of life for the children. ^ 

Subjactt: Initial sample: 90 families referred to Special Services t^ Children, New Yorl< City on 
either an abuse or neglect complaint or a voluntary request for child welfare services in which at 
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leost one child is judyed at risk of entering foster cere. The femllles will be assigned randomly to an 
t!x{winr)ontal «roup that will receive the demonstration services, or to a control group that will be 
served In the usual manner. As experimental cases close, there will be additional random attlgn- 
\mn\ to the two groups to keep the number of active experimental cases at 45. 
Methodt: An experimental design Is employed with random atsignment of cases to an enriched 
treatment program (experimental group) and to ysu^ service (control group). Families in both 
groups will be followed through their course of service for up to 2 years, and outconr>e evaluations 
will be obtained from both caseworkers and clients. The major outcome measures will be whether 
or not children enter foster care, how long they remain In care, and charjges In family nDenr>bers' 
lunctioning. An adaptation of \\w Parenting Profile, used with Parents Anonymous nfwmbers, will 
bo administered to exptjri mental group parents before and after project service, Jbe Polaosky 
Childhood Lovel o< Living Sc^le was also adopted for this project anc^ wHI be completed for 
(experimental families t)efore and after project service. 
Duration: February 1978 September 1980, 
' Cooperating group(s): U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

CITY/UNIVERSITY EARLY PERIODIC^ SCREENING, DIAQN08I8 AND TREATMENT 
(EPSDT)-DAY CARE PROJECT 

Inveitigatorts): Pearl Axelrod. A.C.S,W., Project Director; Ebba Hierta, M.A., Associate Project 
Director; and Jeanne Martin. M.A., Project Evaluator, City/University EPSDT-Day Care Project, 
220 East Huron. Suite 22a Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. Phone: (313) 764-8342. 
Purpose: To improve idemification and follow-up of children with physical, intellectual, or social/^ 
timotiojial difficulties, and to maximize their developnDent through appropriate treatnient and 
programming. - ' 

Subjects: 350 EPSDT-Day Care Project children, ages 0 to 5; and 50 day care' staff in nine day 
c^re centers in Ann Arbor. Michigan. 

Methods: This research and demonstration project employs a formal evaluation plan using both 

formative and summative evaluation methods, including interview and observation instrunr>ents, 
medical screening, and developmental assessment data. Project evaluators will be from the Con-' 
sortium lor Evaluation Research and Training. University of Michigan, 
Duration: October 1976-Septomber 1979, 

» / 

DAY CARE OF CHILDREN UNDER AGE 2: FAMILY DAY CARE AND NURSERIES 

lnv6sti(|ator(s): Pat Petrie, M.A.; and Berry Mayall. M.A.. Research Officers. Thomas Coram 
Research Unit. Institute oi Education. University of London. 41 Brunswick Square, London. 
England WC1N 1AZ. Phone: 278-2424. 

Purpose: To make comparisons between the child's experience in both institutional and family 
settings. 

Subjects: Approximately 80 girls and boys, ages 0 to 2. receiving day care either within family 
day care or in day nurseries.^ . • 

Methods: A sample of children in both settings was observed, their caregivers and mothers were 
interviewed, and a further observation of each child was carried out in his/her home. 
Duration: September 1976-September 1979, ♦ 
Coopfrating juroupU): Social Science Research Council. 

Publications: Mayall, B. and Petrie. Mind^ mother, child. London:' University of London, 
Institute of Education, 1977. - " i 



ITHNOQflAmY OF AN INNiR CITY, LOW INOOMI CHILD CAHI dNTIR 



liWMtl|tlor(ih Richard Zimmer. Ph.D.. Attocittf Profeisor, Hutchini School, Sononn Statt 
Coltega, Rohntrt Park. C«llforni« W028. Phont: (707) 6W-2491. 

PurpoM: To um^ tht wty in which chlldrtn imio« trtniition, partnti give initructioni atjput 
porformtnce. par^tf and itaff madiata outiida intarvantion. paranti accapt staff intarvantion 
(atpacially ralatacj ;o child abufa and alcoholiim) , and tha impact of external agandw and iovam- 
ment on the oentar, ~ 
tublaati: 40 parenti'and 100 children (toddlers to preschoolers) and about 10 staff members of a 
child care center. 

Mathodi: The methodolooy includai partidpaot-obsarvation and observer-participation in, the 
center^ind includes tjbservation of activities amt children. Open^ded interviews will be con- 
ducted with adults and with outside agencies. 
DuraKon: Spring 1978-Fall 1980. 



SUPPORT FOR PARENTINQ THROUGH COMMUNITY OIVILOPMENT 

inmtisitor(s): Susan Hodgson, Ph.D.. Research Associate, Child in the City Project. University of 
Toronto/ 45$ Spadina Avenue, #424, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M6S2G8. Phone: (41©) 
978-6896.- 

Purpoea: To evaluate the effectiveness of a community based child parent drop-in center as a 
preventive support to high risk parents. 

Subjaots: 40 mothers with preschool children who are new users of the drop- in center; and a. 
representative sample of 200 mothers with preschoolers from the catchnr>ent area of the center. 
(Demographic data indicated that the sample will include a high number of recent immigrants, lov^ 
income mothers livfng subsidized housing, and single mothers.) 

Methods: An interview schedule includes a short version of Reid Ware's Locus of Control Scale 
with item$ added relating to locus of control in parental r^e on each of the subscales. It also 
includes the CES-D Scale, which nr>easures ^depre8sk»-iil><ne general population and an as yet 
unidentified measure of stress. The interview assesses isolation in terms of contacts with family- 
and friends and Involvement in the community. In addition, the interview assesses the availability, 
use, and perceived adequacy of the resources available to a person in general and specifically 
relating to child care. ("Resources" refers to personal skills, interpersonal Support, tinr>e, and 
money.) The interview includes sections relating specifically to the cjrop-in center. Subjects will ba 
interviewed at home. The interview will be piloted with current users Qf the center and then tha 
new users and the community sample will be interviewed. After appVoximately a year, new users 
and a matched control group selected from the community sample will be interviewed a second 
time. 

Duration: May 1978-Oecember 1980. 

Cboparating groupts): New York Interagency Council, Prevention Subcommitt^. 



DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRESS IN ABUSED YOUNQ df^lLDREN IN SPECIAL GROUP 
HOMES ^ . 

InvaitlgatoHs): Irvjng N. Berlin, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry and Pediatrics, and Head, Section 
of Child Psychiatry, Division of Mental Health, Sacranr>ento Medical Center, 2315 Stockton Bo^^ 
vard, Saaamento. California 95817. Phone: (916) 453-2969. 

Purpose: To demon$trate that" abused young 'children in special group homes make greater devel- 
opmental gains than their controls in other foster home^settings. 
Sublaoti: Abused children, ages 1 t(>6. , 



MMhodit Dtvalopmtntal •viluatiom of abuMd young children will be ctrrled out. A portion of 
the children will be aiiigned to ipecial group homee. The group home parents end aidet will be 
regularly consulted to help them develop skills In child care consistent with developmental and 
peychlitric^evjluatlons and demonitratlom of developmental delays: Pre- and posttesting will be 
done with both subjects and controls to specificaliy measure development in cognitive, soclel. and 
Interpersonal arms. In addition, regular reevaluatlons of all children at 6 months and 1 year will be 
administered, and psychotherapy will be provided for seriously disturbed children in both spedel 
homes and control foster homes. 

Plndiots: Preliminary findings marked develppowital gains in subjects vs. controls. 
Duration: January 1977-contlnuing. 

OaepefatinnwHipIs); Secranrwnto County Funds. 



CHILD AtUSI AND NEQLICT AND PROTICTIVt INTIRVENTIOM IN MERCER COUNTY 
NEW JERSEY: A PARENT INTERVIEW AND CAIE RECORD STUDY 

InveetlgatoHt): Lyoy H. Pelton, Ph.D., Program Development Specialist, Bureau of Research 
New Jersey DIvlilbh of Youth and Family Services, 1 South Montgomery Street, Trenton New' 
J«^y 08626. Phone; (600) 202-8512. 

Purpose: To ascertain the characteristics of child abuse and neglect, of the families, and of agency 
intervention. 

•ubjaots: 60 children from families in which child abuse and/or neglect incidents were known or 
suspected to have occurred, from a sample of 100 non-Win child welfare cases (each representing 
one child) from the entire Mercer County caseload of the New Jersey Division of Youth and 
Family Services under supervision in August 1976. 

Methods: The case records of the 60 children were analyzed thoroughly and relatively unstruc- 
tured parent interviews were conducted in 33 of the cases. 

^Indinss:' The families of 81% of the abuse and neglect cases had been on public welfare at some 
t^ime. The mothers had borne an average of 6.5 children. Two-thirds of the mothers had left school 
' by the. end of grade ia Leaving a child alone or unsupervised h the most prevalent form of 
neglect, occurring in 60% of neglect and mixed (abuse end neglect) cases. Severe harm was about 
twice as likely to have been caused by neglect than by abuse. Of the children in the abuse and 
neglect cases, 68% had experienced placement outside of the home at some time. Placed children 
had less than a 60% chance of never experiencing more than one placement" setting 
Duration: October 1975-completed. f 
PubNoationa: Information is available from the Investigator. 

QUARTERLY STATISTICAL REPORT: ARIZONA STATE CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICES 

lnvesti«ator(s): DeEtte feurdue, M.S.W., Supervisor, Services Support Unit, Social Services Bureau • 
Arizona Department of Economic Security, 1400 West Washington Street, Phoenix Arizona 
85006. Phone: (602)271-4441. 

Purpoea: To provide a quarterly statistical summary of child protective jfervices to serve as the 
basis for a large number of reports to the public and to serve as a foundation for decision making 
withinthe Social Services Bureau and other areas of state and local governmental bodies. 
Mathod<: Jhe descriptive statistics utilized in this research summary are drawn from data pro- 
vided by Child Protective Services workers through the vehicle of the National Clearinghouse on 
Child Abuse and Neglect data coding form. This is a form in standard utilization across the nation 
and serves as a method for input of child maltreatment data to the National Clearinghouse in 
Denver. Colorado. 

Duration: October, 1970-continuing. 

PuNioations: Information is available from the investigator. 



4hnHA theatmcnt proorams for children who are victims of child abuse 

invMtlgitorUh Ann E, Kjesbitt, M.S,W., Director; and Joe McGloin, M.S,, Resaarcher, Children's 
Resource Center, 7476 Dakin Street, Denver, Colorado 80221. Phone: (303) 426-6190, 
PurpOM: To investigate the effectiveness of six specific treatment programs to help children with 
t>ehavior problems develop cognitive, problem solving skills to better equip them to make creatlC^e 
changes and to ameliorate their maladaptive behavior patterns; and to determine whether or hot 
any of the pro^irams has an effect on reducing the incidence of juvenile delinquency and thus is an 
effective preventive program, 

Subf#ott: Boys and girls, ages 4 to 13, who were victims of child abuse (physical, emotional, or 
sexual), neglect, or a potentially abusive situation, referred by the Adams County Department of 
• Sodai Services, 

Mtthodt: The problem behavior profile of the target population included children with poor 
impulse control, severely aggressive or overly withdrawn personality, inability to accept responsi- 
^ bllity, poor peer relationships, negative attention-seeking behavior patterns, inability to cope with 

frustration in a socially aca^ptable manner, and poor school performance. In the first year, 94 
adults Were trained and 184 children were impacted through a variety of treatment modes. Some 
children were treated directly by parents, teachers, or in special cases, by a staff of therapists, 
which consisted of an interdisciplinary team of a psychologist, a social worker, a spee^jh-patholo- 
gist, an education specialist, anc| an outreac^ worker. The conceptual basis of the treatment plan is 
a behavioral approach proposed by George Spivack and Myrna Shure of the Hahnemann Medical 
' - Center in Philadelphia. It is called "the Interpersonal Cognitive Rroblem-Solving Method" and 
int^rates an exploration of interpersonal conflicts in addition to* providing skill remediation in the 
area of cognition and languagfj development. It is based on the observation that to a large extent 
children's behavioral problems reflect a cognitive deficit; i,e,, they often do not possess the skills 
necessary to solve problems that arise in interactions. The program is composed of six specific 
treatment modalities designed to nneet either a training or a direct service need: parent training 
groups, child treatment groups, individual child treatment, day care/foster care training program, 
school training program, and outreach. The pre- and posttest measures include the Moral Develop- 
nr)eni Test; Slosson Intelligence Test (pretest only); Speech and Language Evaluation (pretest only, 
ages 4 to 7); ICPS Locus of Control (ag^s 4 to 7); AWARE Locus of Control (ages 8 to 13); 
Preschool Interpersonal Problem Solving Test (ages 4 and 5); Alternative Solutions Test (ages 6 to 
9); and the Meana-End Problem Solving Tost (ages 10 to 13). , ' 

Findings: The initial raw data from pre-- and posttest scores obtained from 70 children and 30 
adults who have completed the program are being qomputerizedi General observations, however; 
show that there has been a decrease in aggressive behaviors including fighting, steeling, and lying 
among the children who have completed the program. 
Duration: 1978-1980, 

Cooperating groupU): (1) Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. (2) Adams County De- 
partment of Social Services, 

42'RJ 1 50 CHILDREN REFERRED TO WOKINGHAM CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 

tnv«|tlutor(t): Jean M. Lisle. B.Soc.Sc, Psychiatric Social Worker, Wokingham Child Guidance 
Clinic, Zfe Bath Road, Reading, England RG1 6NU. Phone: Reading 56691-2. 
PurpOM: To provide feedback on the efficiency and effectiveness of a child guidance clinic. 
Subjects: 30 boys and 20 girls referred to the Wokingham Child Guidance Clinic, 
^ Mtthodt: The first 50 children referred to a new Child Guidance Clinic are described ^by age, sex, 
; , referring agent, educational status, and family situation. Time between referral and first appoint- 
ment is examined, (Mode time between referral and first appointment was 20 days.) Children and 
families are described by^categories suggested by the World Health Organization Multi-axial Classi- 
fication Scheme. The study vvill be repeated when 100 referral^ have been received, 

ERIC. . 



FIndinst: The unutually high proportion of girls In the series Is ihterosting end uneccounteble at 
this stage. Half the children in the series are living with families different from thoee In which they 
were horn. ^ 
Duratton: July 1d78-contlnulng, 

PuUioatkm: Butter, M L.; Shaffer, D.; and Sturge, C. A gukh w th€ nHiM-wM cfm$/ffc§thn 
icA«mt for piychhtrfc "dftordm /n childhood ^nd 9doh$c0nc §, London: Institute of Psy- 
chiatry, 1976, 
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HEALTH SERVICES 



THt CLEVtLAND REtmAATOR Y STUDY ^ 

Invtfltlgitor(t): Waltiir W. Holland, M.D., Director; Charles du V. Floray, M.D., Deputy Director; 
and R.J.W. Mella, M.A., A»$i8tant Lecturer, Department of Community Medicine, St. Thomas's 
Hospital Medlcaf^choofrL^rwlonv e^ rPhont! 9289292^,-&xt-^16e.- 

Purpose: To investigate whether there is a relationship between lung function in primary school 
children and the" levels of nitrogen dioxide (NOj) in their hoTQ^. 

Subieott: 436 boys and 373 girls, ages 6 and 7, who lived and attended school within a defined 
area of Middlesbrough, Cleveland, and came mainly from the manual social class groups in north- 
ern England. 

Mtthodt: Height and weight were measured on each child, and fivie measurenDents alio were taken 
of lung fdhction using the McDermott Dry Spirometer. This instrurr^ent reporded on a ctiette tape 
the child's total expiration, and wlWn the racordlngi were analyzed by computer, tevaral mMiura- 

ments of lung function were obtained (e.g.>peak expiratory flow rate). Information was collected 
in a questionnaire aelf^ministered by the d\ild's mother or guardian related to (1) the child's and 

other family members' respiratory illnesses, and (2) environmental and socioeconomic character- 
istics of the home (e.g., kinds of fuel used for cdoking and heating, number of smokers in the 
heme, and father's occupation). Additional information about the children's respiratory illnettes 
was obtained from school absence data. Two networks of NO3 samplers (designed specifically for 
measuring NO3 and hi^ly suitable for use'tn surveys) were set up for 1 week while the children 
were measured. Tw^ samplers weVe placed in the kitchen of the children's honrm; and in 200 
homes selected randomly, a third sampler was placed in the child's bedroom. Seventy-six more 
samplers formed an outdoor network in the area. Smoke and sulphur dioxide (SOj) outdoor 
pdllution was already being measured at two sites in the area. / 
. Findings: Outdoor NOj levels ranged from 14 to 2^4ppb (1 billion » 10*). This range is very small 
compared with that indoors, where the levels ranged from 4 to 330ppb. Outdoor smoke and S0% 
levels were also low and similar across the area. Thus, outdoor air polUition need not be considered 
in the main analysis. ^ 
Durirtten: 1977^1979. 

Cooperating group(s|: Depart nr>ent of Health and Social Services. 

Publioations: (1) Melia, R.J.W. af #A Association between gas cooking and respiratory disease in 
children. Br/tfih Mmiic9l Journal, 1977, 2, 149-152. (2) Palnr>ea^ E.D. #f Personal sampler of 
nitrogen dioxide. Am$rkuH) InduitrM Hyghn0 Auocf^tlon Jourtw, 1976, 37, 570-577. 



NATIONAL STUDY OF RESPIRATORY DISEASE AND AIR POLLUTION IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 

InvtttigatorU): Walt^'r W. Holland, M.D., Director; Charles du V. Florey, M.D., Deputy Director; 

and R.J.W. Melia, M.A., Assistant Lecturer, Department of Community Medicine, St. Thomas's^ 

Hospital Medical School, London, England SE1. Phone; 9289292, Ext. 3150. 

Purpose: To investigate cross-sectiorially the relationship between the prevalence of respiratory 

illness and levels of smoke and sulphur dioxide (SOs) in 22 areas of England and 6 areas of 

Scotland; and to monitor over time any changes in the prevalence in areas with changing levels of 

smpkeandSOj. 

Subjects: Approximately 10,000 children, ages 6 to 11, equally divided by sex, examined an- 
nually between 1973and 1977. 



Mtttwdt: Children ware examined annually in a measurement session and by a questionnaire. At 
eapH child's school, haight, weight, and peak expiratory f low'rate were nrwasured by school nurses 
^Who we^e supervii^l by trained field workers from St. Thomas's Hospital. The questionnaires were 
/ self-administered by the child's mother or guardian and contained questions on the child's respira- 
tory symptoms and diseases, environmental and socioeconomic characteristics of the home (e.g., 
kinds of fuel used for cooking and heating, number of smokers tn the home, and 'father's occu- 
pation)*. Smoke and SOi were measured daily using the standard smoke/SOa sampler that was set 
up at or near the child's school in each area. Information on weather variat^s (e.g., temperature 
and rainfall) was obtained ^rom nrwteorologicai stations in or near the study arbas. 
Findlngt: In 1976, no association was found between the prevalence'of respiratory illness and 
levels T)f smoke and SOj . Hovwjvef ,an association V\rt»9 feUhd in I0?3,-po$8ibly because that winter 
was more severe than 1975. It is possible that the effects of weather and pollution on health 
interacted. Indoor air pollution might further explain this correlation, because in 1973, an associ- 
ation was also found between the prevalence of respiratory illness and use of gas for coQking in the 
home. % . ' 

Duration: 1972-1979. , ' " 

Coop«r«tino groupU): Department of Health ancJ Social Services. 

fhibiitetlont: (1) Melia, R J.W. ff W, Associatioh between gas cooking and rB^jDiratory diseases in 
children. J?r/t/i/> M$dfn/ Jowmt, 1977, 2, 149-152. (2) Irwig, L. tr#/- Recent advances in the 
assessment of the health effects of environmental pollution. Sympo$/um ProoMdingi, Commfnfon 
ofth0^urof>0^ CommunltiM. Vol 1. Luxembourg, 1975. P. 289. 

EARLY PERIODIC SCREENING, piAQNOSIS AND T^tEATMENT <EPSDT) DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROQRAM IN CHILD HEALTH / 

lnvtftig«torU): Virginia Hayes Sibbison, Ph.D., Executive Direcfor, Welfare «e^arch Incorpor- 
ated, 99 «ark Avenue, New York, New York 10016. Phone:. (2r2) 867-8630. ^ . 
Purpoit: To improve the delivery of EPSDT services in New York State (where the program is 
known as the Child Health Assurance Program; and to initiate innovative approaches to outreacfy 
to clinic case monitoring; and to developmental screening, diagnosis, and treatment of children. 
Subitctt: Children,underage6, who are eligible for EPSDT. 

Mtthodt: Two Child Health Station Clinics in the south Bronx and one control clinic will be used 
as study clinics. The outreach activities of ^he EPSDT Program were evaluated by comparing 
reierral rates of a public health nurse and, a lay case aide and by comp&ring the effectiveness of a 
|ke-to-face approach vs. the use of mail as a means of outreach. To deter/nine the value 6f case 
monitorio^j, a comparison was made of (1) case monitored children in study clinics with (2) 
nonmonitored children in study clinics and (3) children in a control clinic. To evaluate a newly 
idevised developmental screening instrument that enables paraprofesSionals to select for further 
''evaluation children who appear to have developmental lags, two methods of screening children for 
/ developmental disabilities were compared: (1) primary screening by paraprofessionals adminis- 
' . tertfig the newly devised test followed by referral to a doctor, and if necessary, an outside 
evaluator; and (2) primary screening by a doctor with referral to arv outside evaluator. 
Duration: Continuing. 

Cooperating groupU): (D U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) New York 
State Department of Social Services; (3) Medical and Health Research Association of New York 
City. (4) New York City Department of Social Services. (5) New York City Department of Health. 
Pubticationt: Final report. Welfare Research, Incorporated, December 1977. 



EVALUATION OF A DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING AND DIAGNOSIS TEST BATTERY 

InvtftigatbrU): Virginia Hayes Sibbison, Ph.D., Executive Director, Welfare Research Incorpor- 
ated, 99 Park A^nue, New York, NeWc York 10016.' Phon^: (212) 867-8630. 
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PurpoM: To develop and validate a short-form screening battery baseci on the full-scale Psycho- 
diagnostic Laboratory Battery (PL-B) appropriate for children, ages 4 to 9; to demonstrate the 
usefulness of the screening and diagnostic instrument within a full scale Early Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT) Program; to assess the cost and effectiveness of the screening 
instrunf>ent and the full-scale test battery; to demonstrate the usefulness of paraprofessional testing 
technicians in administering the screening device; and to i.dentify community resources (schopl 
facilities, day care centers, social service agencies, eta) in the Roosevelt Hospital area and to use 
them to implenr>ent intervention strategies suggested by' the output from the fulUscale battery. 
Sub^ectf: 250 children provided a base for derivation of the short-form screening device; and 196 
children were administered the short-form screening battery to provide normative data on an 
urban population. 

Methods: The short-form screening test was designed to .be inserted into routine pediatric health 
assessnr»ents to allow for the identification and follow-up treatment of children at risk because of 
developmental problenr\s. After the PL-B and short-form screening test were administered to the 
children, follow-up testing assessed the accuracy of the sermon as an indicator of failure on the 
full-scale test. Adc/itional program elements included the use. of appropriate intervention strategies, 
(counseling, remediation, and other support systems) based on diagnostic results; development of a 
structure of referral services within and outside Roosevelt Hospital; devefopment of a tracking and 
monitoring system for referrals; and the derivation and validation of the spreen by Bokonon 
Systems, Washinmo|i^;D.C. * 
Dunrtion: Conyinuihg. 

CooperatliHI B^up(«): (1) Roosevelt Hospital, Pediatric Ambulatory Service and Developmental 
Assessment and Evaluation Project Staff. (2) New York State Department of Social Services. (3) 
Bokonon Systems, Washington, D.C. ' tf^ 

Publio«tiont: (1) Final evaluation report. Welfare Research, loftorporated, January 1978/ 1[2) 
Final report from the Roosevelt Hospital developmental assessment and evaluation proj^tt staff, 
December 1977, 

MEASURING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PERINATAL MEDICAL CARE 

InvMtigator(s): Ronald L. Williams, Ph.D., Associate Research Economist, Community and Or- 
ganization Research Institute, University of California, Santa Barbara, California 93106 fhone: 
(805) 961-3143 or 961-2548. ' ^ ■ ; ' . , 

PurpoM: to devise a statistical niethod for monitoring the effect ivten,<?$s of perinatal care on a 
widespread basis. v 

Subitets: California birth cohorts for the calendar years I960 and 1965 through 1976. 
Mithodi: The project staff wtll compute an index of (he (Effectiveness of perinatal care as de- 
livered in all California hospTtals from 1960 to 197a The index is defined as "the ratio of the 
observed perinqtal deaths to the number of expected deaths." Expected deaths are computed on 
the basis of each newborn's birthwejght, gestational age, sex, race, and plurality as abstracted from' 
4.4 million linked birth and death records. Information related to the structure and process of 
perineal care in California hospitals has been obtained by survey questiorjnaires. Relationships 
between the effectiveness index and the structural and process variables will be studied using 
multiple regression. The impact of the increasing rate of cesarean 'sect ions, on perinatal outcomes 
will be examined using simultaneous, statistical inference. Hospital cost and revenue information 
compiled by the California Health Facilities Commission has also been obtained and will be used 
to study variations in cost eff^tiyeness. As an important by-product of the study; vital record {lata 
have be^ used to study the in'trauterMe growth and perinatal mortality characteristics of the 
CalifornraTSopulation by sex, race, and plurality. Accurate reference standards for fetal growth and " 
perinatal r^$k, which will be applicable to much of the American newborn population, will be 
derived. / , 



Findings: It was found that the risk-adjusted mortality ratio was signiiicantly lower in larger 
delivery sarvloas, in urban hospitals, in hospitals performing above averi^ numbers of cesarean - 
section!, in those recording Apoar scores, and in those having higher specialist-to-generalist ratios. 
Conversely, the ratio was significantly higher in hospitals vyith larger percentages of Spanish- 
sumanDed mothers and in private proprietary hospitals. The results also indicated that a statistical 
model could be useful for predictive purposes, since the regression equation explained nnore than ' 
80% of the variation In observeO perinatal mortality rates between hospitals. 
Duration: July igTO-December 1979. 

Ooopaniting groupU): (1) Bureau of Community Health Services; H^lth Services Administration; 
Public Wealth Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) California Depart- 
ment ot Health, fvlaternal and Child Health Branch. 

PuMioationi: Williams, R.L. Measuring the effectiveness of perinatal care. M^dk^tC^n, 1979. 



MEDICAL CONSENT AND THE DELIVERY Olf= HEALTH CARE TO ADOLESCENTS 

Invtstioator(i): Katherine Catton, M.A., L.L.B., Leyal Research Coordinator, Child in the City 
Project, University of Toronto, 455 Spadina Avenue. Suite 424, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
M5S 2G8. ghone: (416) 978-6896. 

PurpoMt Tp determine what adolescents know about the law of medical consent, what they think ' 
the law should be, how it affects their seeking health care, and how and why they canr>e to the teen 
clinics sampled; and to determine whether physiqjpns understand the law of medical consent 
regarding adolescents, what they think it should^bt^, and how their perception of what the law is 
affects their decision to treat adolescents, especif^y in sensitive health care areas* 
Silbiactt: 60 adolescents seeking health care in one of five areas (VD, birth control, abortion, drug 
use, psychiatric care) were interviewed in Toronto teen clinics; and a number pf Toronto physi- 
cians practicing in a variety of settings was .also surveyed" on their knowledge^ and practice re- 
garding medical consent of adolescents. . , • 

, Mathodt: A 45-minute interview Schedule ^as developed containing both open-ended and forced 
Ghoic9|puestions, in order to determine adolescent understanding of the law of medical consent. 
Adolescents, who agreed to participate, were interviewed in the waiting rooms of clinics that 
mainly or partly served adolescents. Ihiormation was collected on present health problenns,, health 

. history personal background data, SES, past treatment experiences for health problems of interest, 
perceptions of the law of medical consent,*perceptions of physicians' practices, and views on what 
the law should state regarding the treatment of minors. A self-administered 20- to 30-minute 
interview schedule was also developed. A nonrandom pilot survey was conducted of physicians 
^\vho treated adoleeoents as part of their practice. ^ ^ 

Duration: June 1^78-March 1979, 

Cooparating groiipd): (1) University of Toronto Medical School. (2) Hospital for Sick Children 
Foundation. ' ' 

THE RELATIONSHIP^ OF SELECTEt) FAMILY HEALTH VARIABLES AND CHILDREN'S 
HEALTH LOCUS OF CONTROL . 

Invattigatord): Guy S. Parcel, Ph.D.; and Philip Nader, M.D., Professors, Department of Pediatrics 
and Preventive Medicine and Community Health, School- Health Programs, University of Texas 
Medical Branch. 1202 Market Street, Galveston, Texas 77550. Phone: (713) 765-101 1. 
PurpoMt To study the relationship of selected famiWlfl alth variables and chikiren's"health locus 
9f cotitroL . .11;' 

Subjlactt: 200 elenf>ehtary school girls and boys who irepresent Anglo-American, Black-American, 
•and Mexican-American ethnic groups. ^ . 
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Mtt h od i t Previous investigatio^ (Parcel and Meyer) have led to the development of a locus of 
control^scale for children. Thisfe^tudy will define family and sociobehavioral characteristics and 
correlate them with health locus of control scores. Characterlstfcs of using and not using the 
school health room will also be correlated with locus of control scores. It is postuHated that 
intention to take active steps to promote children's health or solve a health problem will be 
correlated with a more internal health locus of control. " 
Duration: Completed. 

Oooperating 9r<Hip<i): Corpus Christi Independent School District. 

ADOLESCENT AND YOUNG ADULT HEALTH PROJECT: A POLLOW-UP STUDY 



InvfttijiHttorU): Ann F. Brunswick, Ph.D., Senior Research Associate, School of Public Health, 
Col unr>bia University, 60 Haven Avenue, B-4, New York, New York 10032. Phone: (212) 
923-2269. ^ ^ 

Purpose: To provide data on a continuing longitudinal study of the early adult life and health 
outconnes of a representative sample ot urban black youths. 

Subjects: 536 black youths, ages 18 to 23 (277 nnale and 259 female), from a household repre- 
sentative sanriple originally studied in the late 1960s. 

Mtthods: In the original study, the ^ubjecti^liealth was studied extensively through personal 
home interviews with adolescents and through detailed nriedical examinations. For the foHow-up, 
personal .interviews were conducted in the subjects' honr>e or some other place of their choice. 
Completion of interviews averaged IVa hours, with a sample completion rate of 89% of original 
respondents still alive and not identified outside the interviewing area (metropolitan New York 
City), Interviews included detailed questions concerning current bio-psycho-social health status, 
attitudes, practices, medical. utilizatic^n, drug use, and^fertility. 

Findiniti: Papers have been prepared describing changes in health status, patterns of drug initi- 
ation and cohort analysis of changes in initiation of drug use, and patterns of drug use. 
Duration: 1974>1980. 

Cooperating group{s): National Institute on Drug Abuse; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: (1) Boyle, J.M^ and Brunswick, A.F. What happened in. Harlem? Analysis of a 
decline in heroin use among a generation unit of urban black youth. (Chapter to be published in 
Josephson (Ed,)) Utilization of research in drug policy making.) (2) Brunswick, A. F.BIack youth 
and drug use behavior: An epidemiologic ^nd longitudinal perspective on drugs and their users. 
(Chapter to be published in a book, by BesChner-Freedman (Eds.) 9n youth and drugs.) (3) 
Brunswick. A.F,; Boyle.. J.; and Tarica, C. Who sefes the doctor? A study of urban black adoles- 
cents. Sodial Science and Medicine (in press). (4) Brunswick, A.F. and Collette, P. Psychophysical 
correlates of elevated blood pressure. Journal of Human Stress, 1977, 3(4). (5) Brunswick, A.F. 
Health and drug behavior: A study of urban black. adolescents. Addicti^ Diseases, 1977, 3(2). (6) 
Brunswick, A.F. Indicators of health status in adolescence. I ntemationalyJoumal of Ijealth Ser- 
vices, }97 6, 6(3). 

BOYS' CLUBS OF AMERICA NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICES AND EDUCATION PROJECT 

invottig)itor{s): William Ward, Ph.D.. Department of Public Health, School of^Hygiene and Public 
Health, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 21218; and David F. Wynn, Director, 
National Health Project. Boys' Clubs of America. 771 First Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 
Phone: (212) 557-8597. ' ' \ • ' ^ 

Purpqte: To ascertain the .incidence of physical health problems revealed 'through a standardized 
pediatric physical e)cam; to determine how successful volunteers sen/ing-as Individual Health 
Associates (IHA) can be in facilitating a follow-up regarding those problems; and to learn whether 
using a health history can be an alternative to an|0noual physical examination for members. 
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«ftub|tctt: Boys* Club members, ages 6 to 18, both saxos, affiliated with five pilot Boys' Club sites 
and two typical club sites, situated throughout the country. \ ' 

Mathods: A standardized physical exam health history and services secured form wfll provide 
demographic data and record of problems revealed through the exam process. Protocols for the 
exam and process have been (||ppared for use by all examir>ers and site project coordinators. 
Demographic data related to IHA are collected from records of involvement with each prot^ and 
individual interviews with protegA, advocated, and parents. The study will attempt to deteriWrva 
what type of .health problems can be followed successfully by nonmedicaHy trained volunteer*;^ 
i.e., individuals who are older nr>embers of the Boys' Club, parents of Club members, colte^ 
students, housewives, senior citizens, interested persons, eta In particular, the investigators hope 
to learn more about (1) which Icir^ds of problems various kinds of persons are best able to handle 
succ^fully; (2) the length of time it takes to handle the$e problems; (3) the degree to which 
a€fefGcates become involved in other family mattacLi.e., the degree to which relationships between 
advocate and protege move beyond the medital problem; and (4) the impact it has on a young 
person's attitude regarding health. 
Duration: February 1977-August 1980, 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, (2) J,M, Foundation, ^ 



42 SA-10 ASCARIA8IS CONTROL PROJECT 



Invettigator(s): Michael C. Latham, M.D., D,T.M.&H., Research Associate; and Lani S. Stephen- 
son, Ph.D., Professor, International Nutrition, Division of Nutritional Sciences, Cornell University, 
ithaca. New York 14853. Phone; (607) 256^3041; and David W.T. Crompton, Ph.D., Senior 
Lecturer, Cambridge University, Cambridge, England; and A.A,J, Jansen, M.D., Nutritionist^ 
Medical Research Centre, Nairobi, Kenya. ) 
Purpose: To control asoeris infection (roundworm) in preschool children in two villages in Kenya ' 
over a 3-year period by administration of an antiascari? drug. 

Subjects: 1,000 girls and boys, ages 6 months to 18 years. The population consists of all the 
children residing permanently in two villages in Kenya. 

Methods: All preschool and primary school children receive an anthropometric, medical, and 
parasitological examination in January each year to allow for a longitudinal Assessment of their 
nutritional status. An antiascaris drug will be administered three tin>es a year for 3 Vears to all 
children. Preschool children are visited at home by locally trained fieldworkers and receive nr>ed|- 
cation at home. School children receive medication at school. 

Findinflt: During the first year of the project, there has been a slight decrease in the prevalence of 
ascaris infection. 

Duration: January 1977-danuary 1980, 

Cooperating group(s): (1) World Bank, Washington, D.C, (2) Medical Research Centre, Nairobi, 

Kenya, ' 



I SB I ROBERT WOOD JOHNSON EVALUATION EPISODES OF CARE 

InvettigatorU): Susap Oilman, M.S„ Evaluation Coordinator; and Philip R, Nader, M.D., Professor 
and Director, School Health Programs; and Guy S. Parcel, Ph.D., Associate Professor; and Gregg F. 
Wright, M.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Pediatrics and Preventive Medicine and Com- 
munity Health; arfd Sandra Dale, R.N., M.S., Assistant Professor, School of Nursing; John G. 
Bruhn, Ph,D., Associate Dean for Community Affairs; and Mildred Williamson, R.N. , Coordinator 
\of G.I.S.D, Health, University of Texas Medical Branch, 1202 Marlcet Strfet, Galveston, Texas 
77550, Phone: (713) 765^1011." ^ • 
Purpose: To -document all -health and illness care encounters of*a random sample of elementary 
school children over a 2ya-year period in both school and community settings. 
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Subltets: A rUndom sample of 800 elementary school girls and boys, whp ropreseni Anflo^ 
ArT>eri(:afi, Black-Amorican, and Mexican-An^^rlcan othruc groups. 

Mtthodi: Subsluciios will analy/o opisodos of c^jro, school visit patterns, and comnujr^ity visit 
patterns for cor^mion [MKiiairic hoallfi problems and liealth maintenana). in order to doterrnine the 
impact of a TOmprehensive school health program. Child function outcomes (attendance and 
achiowrnent) and child health status outconrws (health guarded child) will be related to each other 
and to family demographic variables influencing the health care delivery system. Specific problems 
(e.g., otitis media/ear complaints) will be examiried in depth as to tN) relationship between the 
school and a^mmunity in [uoviding care for thes<5 problems. 
Dumtion: October 197C>Septomb<H 1979. 

INFORMATION AND COUNSELING IN CASES OF SUDDEN INFANT DFATH IN NEW YORK 
CITY , , ' 

Investigator (s): Jean Pakter, M.D,, M,P,H., Director. Bureau of Maternity Servians and Family 
Planning, nnd Dominick J, DiMaio, M.D., Olficx? ol the Chi(jf Miidia^l txaminer, N(?w Yt)rk City 
Health Department, 126 Worth Stre(?t, New York, New York 10028. Address cor respondence to: 
Christine Bleriningef. M.A., Prpject Coordinator, New York City Inforrnalion and Counseling 
Program for Sudden Infant Death, 520 - 1st Avenue, Room 506, New York, New York 10016. 
Phone; (212) 686-8854. 

PurpoM: To provide counseling Servians to families wlio have lost an infant to Sudden lnfan^ 
Death Syndrome (SIDS); to off^r a broad based community education program to facilitate an 
underslandiru) of SIDS by mjencies tend [xusons in direct contact with parents; and to improve 
knowledge ol SIDS llirough analysis and review of family and victim medical and social histories, 
and tfirougfi more intensive patfiological ar^alysis. 

Subjects: Service Project Caseload 373 cases frorri Ainjust 1976 to June? 1978. 
Methods: The project staff collect the health and social service data in each case of SIDS in an 
allertipl ip id(?nlify common lectors in the backgrounds oi those families, in order to discover 
infants most' at risk of dying of SIDS, The social services of the project include widespread 
education iri cornrTUjnity about SIDS and direct counselmg and support of the victim's family. 
The project staff assist farnilies with planning for burial arrangements, aid family merribersto cofx? 
wilfi'lfie baby's d(iatfi, and provide follow-up fiome visits to each family by a qualified public 
healtfi nurse.^The project is also being utilized as a corTimunily resour'oe center by many agencies 
and professiorials in New York Cily^and in this capacity, provide? inservice educational training on 
SIDS and gfief counseling, 

Ducation: July 1976'June 1979, - ^ ' 

Cooperating group(s): Mater r^al and Child Heallfi arid Crippled Cfiildren's Sefvia^s, Public HeaUh 
Servicx>; U.S. DeparlrTienl of Health, Educatiori, and Welfare. 



SUDDEN INFANT DEATH SYNQPOME COLLABORATIVE STUDY 

lilvastigator(s): Jean Pakter, M.D., M.P.H., Director; and Pal Hansen, Project Coordinator, Bureau 
of Maternity Servians and Farnihy Planning; and Micliael Baden, M.D., Office of the Chief Medical 
Examiner. New York City Department of Health, 125 Worth Strcn^t, New York, New York 10028. 
Phone: (;>12) 66&7076; and Ehud Krongrad, M',D., Director, Heart Station Babies Hospital, 
Medical Center, Columbia University, New York, New York 10032, 

Purpose: To identify and to evaluate risk factors for sudden infant death syndrome (SIDS) using a 
caai^ control study. i 

Subjects: Infants, ages 2 weeks to 23 morUhs, whose death at autopsy is li^tfKl as SIDSj and living^ 
infants selected randomly and matched to the SIDS victims. 



For •pproximataly 1 year, staff at six sites across the country will interview femiliei 
whoee infenti have died of SIDS as well as control families selected randomly, tnfantii will be 
matghed on aoai sax, race« and birthweight. In addition to the interview, which vyill be carried out 
by e public health nurse, medical records and demographic information on the families also will be 
obtair)ed and sent to the Coordinating Center in Seattle, Washir>gton, 
DumtkMi: Continuing. 

Oooparating group<t): National Institute of Child Health and Humarv Developnr>ent; National 4 
Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. DepartnDent of Hbalth, Education, and Welfare. 
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EFFtCTt OF INDUCED ABORTION ON SUBSEQUENT PREGNANCY OUTCOME 



lRvettHHitbr<(iK; Warren E, Hiwes, M.D.Vl^lP.HVr Chief^^ M."P,H,7Cbri-" 
sultant; and Carol Madore, Research Assistant, Maternal and Infant Health Section, California 
Department of Health Services, 2151 Berkeley Way, Annex 4, Room 500, Berkeley, California 
94704. Phone: (415) 843-7900. Ext. 367. 

Furpota: To determine whether induced abortion, as now practiced, increases the risk of unfavor- 
able outcome in later pregnancy. 

Sublaelt: 2,080 wonien who have a history of induced abortion chosen from a sample of approxi- 
mately 15,000 deliveries to nulliparous and primiparous women; and a control sample of women 
without alXKtion double matched (in most cases) by age, race, parity, )and hospital. The popu- 
lation is mixed in race and socioeconomic level. 

Methods: Data collectors in nine hospitals throughout California abstracted hospital records and 
interviewed (75%) nulliparous and primiparous women spontaneously delivering products of con- 
ception over 13 months. Single births only were eligible. The data will be analyzed to determine 
(1) if prematurity, spontaneoi|S abortion, fetal and neonatal death ^ates, and ectopic pregnancy are 
higher in women with a history of elective abortion; (2) if the method and gestational tinrw is a 
determining factor; (3) what interaction there is between a history of abortion and other variables 
known to ihfluence pregnancy outcome; and (4) if other obstetrical complications are associated 
with a history of induced abortion. 

Findings: Simple marginal counts ^m to indicate that differences in outconr>e are not as great as 
the demographic differences between the subjects and controls (e.g., legitimacy, welfare, smoking). 
Duration: October 1976-December 1978. 

Cooperating groupU): Bureau of Community Health Services; Health Services Administration; 
Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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EVALUATION OF PRENATAL CARE ANO PREGNANCY OUTCOME 



InvattigatorU): George K. Tokuhata, Ph.D., Dr. P.M., Director; and Martha W.^ Smith, M.S., Be- 
havioral Research Associate, Bureau of Health Research; >and Virginia G. Colflesh, M.S., Director, 
Division of Health Services Research; and Edward Oigon, M.P.H., Director, Division of Epfdemio- 
logical Research, Pennsylvania Department of Health, P.O. Box 90, Room 725, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 17120. Phone: (717) 787-,5264. ' ^ " 
^Purposa: To identify overall distribution patterns of prenatal care within a total cross-sectional 
population; to determine h6w certain variables relate to the pracftioe of prenatal care; to evaluate 
the influence of prenatal care upon selected measures of pregnancy outcome; and to perform 
analyses of the need-demand-supply of prenatal care within a cross-sectional population. 
Subiactt: All resident pregnancies reported during a 4-year period in DaUphin County and sur- 
rounding ^areas in Pennsylvania. This includes the Greater Harrisburg Metropolitan Area (31% of 
the Harrisburg residents are Negroes) as well as smaller communities and rural areas. Approxi- 
mately 20% of the total birthsf are illegitimate. 
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Mithwh: This retrospective cohort study usos data on 12,000 pregnancies obtairwd by intorviow, 
abitraction .from hospital records, and revl«w of birth and death certificate. Data on participatirig 
facilities at^ collected by visits, and physicians' characteristics are cx)mpik)d from medical diroc- 
torles and other sources. The influence of various factors will be twkon into account to evaluate 
pregnancy outconie as implicated with prenatal care and other factors. 
Duration: July 1974-June 1979. 

OKHMrtting oro4ip(s): (Maternal and'Chlld Health Service; National Institutes of Health; Public 
Health Service; U.S. Depart rVient of Health. Education, and Welfare, 

Publioetiom: (1) Detailed progress and interim reports (MCR-420319-02) are filed with the 
Maternal and Child Health Services; National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) Data and results arfiavailablo from Buroau'of 
Health Research, Pennsylvania Department of Health. 



4a-8M EFFECTS OF PRENATAL CARE ON ADOLESCENT CHILDBEARINQ 

InwtlgitorU): Carol J. Hoijue, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Bion<^ry, University of Arkansas for 
Medical Sciena»s, 505 Baptist Medical Arts Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 72202 Phono- (501 > 
661-6140. 

PurpOH: To develop specifications for a comprehensive model of tfw impact of Moaltfi services on 
the short-term effects of adolescent childbeariru); to estimate selected short-term effects of adoles- 
cent childbearing; to analy/e the limitations of the data used; and to evaluate the components of 
, the impact model. k 

Subjects: Two sets of data will be used:- one data set includfco^nty vital registration data (fetal 
deaths and live births) linked to marriage registration dataand to health clinic prenatal and 
immunization records; the other data set consists of clinical records from a local community 
health center. The Appalachian Maternal and Child Health (AMCHE) Study compiled data for all 
live births and registered fetal deaths occurring within North Carolina to residents in four Appa- 
lachian counties between 1968 and 1973. Most residents were white and of a relatively low 
socioeconomic status. Of the 5,954 live births, 1,322 (22%) were to teen-age mothers. The Lincoln 
Community HmW^ Center, Durham, North Carolina yielded 354 teen-age pregnancies, ir) which 
, over one-fourth of these involved girls m 15 or younger. The population was predominantly black 
and of low socioeconomic statu?^. 

Mtthods: A number of hypotheses will be tested related to conswiueriOTS of adolesa)nt child 
bearing for the infant (e.g., fetal death, infant mortality, low birthweight, poor postnatal care) and 
. also for the mother within a short period after the pregnancy (subsequent pregnancy intervals 
edacational continuance, marital status). Most of the hypotheses will be tested, using linear cote- 
gorical data analysis, by comparing the frequency of the dependent variable of age-at-first-birth 
• cohorts and controlling multivariately for a number of background and program variables." Hypoth- 
eses will be tested on one or both data sets separately. Information sourws for the AMCHL data 
set jjjguded, in addition to birth certificates, (1) the prenatal record (if the mother rec-tiived care at 
a health department clinic), (2) the date of marriage from the marriage registry (if the mother was 
under age 20 at delivery of her first child and the child Was legitimate), (3) the child's first year 
immunization record and date of first check-up at the health department, and (4) linked irifant 
death records. All sources were combined into a womar>spfK;ific record that detailed her obstetric- 
events from 1968 through 1973. The significance of the proposed research lies not only in 
providing answers to tf)e specific hypotheses but also in servir)g as a model fbr drtta record Ifnkacn! 
techniques that may be applied to other, broader settings. 

Flndlngt:, For certain outcomes (i.e., low birthweight and early well-child visits), maternal age of ' 
16 or less was associated with a higfier risk than that observed for older teenagers or for worfien in 
their 20s. This may represent incomplete physical and psychological maturation. In no comparison 
was a significant differenc-e found between older teen-agers and women in their 20s, when other 
risk factors were considered. The important risk factors wt^re county of resident and low edn 
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(Xtlonal itttlnmtnt prior to th« pregntncv, ©spedtlly low educationil attalnmtrft. It ii p«rh»pt 
this variable mor« than Vv other thrfr could explain the so-called higher obstetrics risks for older 
teen-ao«r«. " . 



Durvtlpn: January 1978-Deo8mber 1979. ^ 
Oooptfttlna eroufMt): National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; National Instl- 
tutea of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
PuMloationt^ A paper presented to-c'the lOfith Annuel Meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, Los Angeles, California, October 1978; Hogue, C.J.R. Are teenage pregnancies really 
at high risk? 



PRIMARY CARt: PATTPRN8 Alilp QUALITY 

li i »ea llp tor(«): Rosemary A. Bonanno,XB., Project Director, Primary Care Study; Janioa C. 
Levy, M.D., M.P.H.. Associate in Medicine; and Cherlotte G. Schwartz. Ph.D., Sociologist, Chil- 
dren's Hospital Medical Center, 300 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02.1 18. Phone: 
(617) 734-6000, Ext. 299^ 

PurpoM: To determine predominant patterns of pediatric care among low income, inner dty 
children; to determine factors that influence parents' decisions to seek care in one or another of 
theae patterns; arwUo determine the implications of pj^ttern of use for quality of care, 
Subieott: Children, Age 12 or younger, presented for a medical visit at three inner city neighbor- 
hood health centers, the affiliated hospital enfergency room, and the hospital primary care dinlc. 
Methods: On-site interviews (N « 750) were conducted by four interviewers to determine pat- 
terns, factors that influence the choice of health care sites, and insight into car^ seeking behavior.- 
Interviewers were chosen because of their sensitivity to. the people interviewed and the issues at 
hand, and the interviews were conducted over 12 months. A medical record review was carried out 
at the inten/iew site on these 750 interviev\^s to determine the quality of their care using the 
tnc0rm»thod In cases where th6 child had used one of Uie study community health centers and 
the affiliated hospital, record reviews were done in both places. Data were collected for visits at 
the primary care settings, the hospital emergency room, and, when appropriate, at the hospital 
subspecialty clinics. A caseload survey, derived from 1 year of computerized efjcounters at the five 
study sites, was employed to expand the data base. Computerized tapes were obtained from the 
three neighborhood health center staffs who had used the same computer firm. Another tape was 
obtained from the affiliatecj hospital, which contained data from the hospital emergency room, its 
primary care clinic, its subspecialty clinics, ahd inpatient services.'') 

Findings: Important gaps between the intended use of facTlities and users' perceptions of these 
facilities were evident, indicating that many of the children were not being seen for preventive 
services, and a sizeable proportion of their parents were using medical care facilities in ways health 
planners neither intended nor deemed effect ive.Tive patterns emerged from the study based on 
three dimensions: site used, role of sites and nature of problems ^brp^ght to the site. In 46.5% of 
the cases, the pattern of health care would not be considered appropriate by health care profes- 
sionals. Eleven major groups of salient factors, which influenced the 6se of the sitM, were 
determined. ' 
Duration: January 1976-June 1979. , ^ ^ ■ . 

Cooperatinfl groupU): Maternal and Child Health Services; National Institutes of Health; Public 
Health Service; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.- ■ > . 

NATIONAL AMOCtATION FOR THE WELFARE OF CHILDREN IN HOSPITAL R68EARCH 
PROJECT 

. InvMtigator(s): Jocelyn Rodin, SRNONC, Research Officer; Christine Andrews, B.Ed., Educa- 
tional Advisor; and Valerie M. Bader, B.A., Research Designer, National Association for the Wei- 




fire of Chlldrsn In Hotpital Ratwrch Project, School of Graphic Deaion, Klnotton Polytechnic, 
Knights Perk Centre, Kir>(>itorvupon-Thanr>es, Surrey, England KT1 2QJ, Phone: {0^) 649-6151, 
Ext. 272. 

Purpoaa: To produce highly visual educational materlels that willJ>elP|prBpare a your>g child for 
the hospital; and to determine if the resulting materials effectively widen a child's understanding 
of the hospital and reduce anxiety and amotional distress. 
Sut^eoti: Hospitalized children, 

Methods: The materials developed wHM)a!^res6nted in a far mote interesting and lively format 
than existing examples and will c6ntain a much greater degree of accurate information about 
hospital^and nr)edical procedures. The materials will be suitable for use by teachers in nursery and 
primary schools, by parents at home, and by doctors and nurses in hospital wards and depart- 
ments. The materials will be used as an educational project t^ widen children's under^tjndjng of 
the hospital or to explain an impending medical procedure (e.g,, an x-ray or a blood test). 
Following treatnr)ent, which the child has found confusing or disturbing, the hoipital playworker 
will use the materials to help him/her understand what has happened and why it was neoettary. 
The education material that Is produced wHI be tested (IMo determine which forms of presenta- 
tion are best for young children in terms of visual appeal, accurate portrayal of infornr>ation, and 
suitability in ter^ms of manipulative skills; (2) to discover its potential uSe by teachers to widen a 
child's knowledge of the hospital and t6 extend his language and understanding; and (3) to find 
out if hospitalized children, who are prepared with the material before undergoing a specific 
medical procedure, are nrwre confident and show less aoxiety, ^ 
Duration: September 1977-continuing. 

OooperatkHI group<f): King Edward's Hospital Fund for London and Kingston Polytechnic, 



42 SF^ THE US£ OF FtJBLIC HEALTH SERVICES IN A COMMUNITY 

Invtfti)aior(s): Anna-Rose Spina, Ph.D., Project Coordinator, Child in the City Project, University 
of Toronto, 455 Spadina Avenue, Suite 424, Toronto, Ontario, Cs/hada MBS 2G8. Phone: (416) 
978-6895. 

Purpoae: To study the use of public health services in a community: the kinds of services used, 
who used them, and how they gained access to the services. 

Sufajactt: Data were generated from a random sample of case records for a 1-year period ot those 
who used public health services in a local community. 

Mathodt: This study is one part of a larger study of access to and delivery of different ki/ids of 
health and sod&t-«eryices. The study is an analysis of the pathways to public health servior s and a 
sociodemographic analysts .of...the community and of those adults/families/children who use the 
public health services. 

Duration: July 1978-April 1979. * 

Oooparating group<t): Young Canada Works, Employ n>ent and Immigration Canada. 

■• ■ ^ < 

42-8F-4 ADOLESCENT ACCESS TO HOSPITAL TEEN CLINICS 

InvMtiattorU): Anna-Rose Spina, Ph.D., Project Coordinator; and Saul V. Levine, M.D., Associate 
Director, Child in the City Project; and John Gandy, Ph.D.; and Camllle Lambert, Jr., Ph.D., 
Professors; and Donald Fuchs, M.S.W.. Ph.D. Candidate, Faculty of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, 45& Spadina Avenue, Suite 424, Toronto, Qntario, Canada M5S2G8. Phone: (416) 
978-6895. ■ , 

I PurpoM: To Analyze the personal and professional sources of information and assistance used by 

adolescents to reach a hospital clinic. 

SttlHtctf : A random sample of case records of the adolescent patients who used the hospital teen 
clinic from November 1977 through April 1978. 
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MMhoilt Thit study it part of a lamer study of aooais to and dalivtry of diffarant kinds of haalth 
and social sarvloas. Tha study is an analysis o/ tha pathways adolasoanti use to reach the hospital 
teen clinic and a sociodemographic analysis of those who use the dinia 
Dwatlofit August 1978%iuna 1979. 
ODopar a Um troup^): Connaught Fund. 

RACNOLOQICAI. tONI DINtlTY CHANQU IN LtAP POISONING 

InvaatltatorU): Charles, Colbert, Ph.D., Director, Radiological Research Laboratory, Greene 
Memorial Hoapital, Xenia, Ohio 45385. 
^ItailMiaa^J^Q-i^QllabQcate- iri^epldemiologlcat studitt^^ 
establish whether lead in bones can be detected from computerized scans of hand XHrays. 
t riWaat s t 600 Caucasian end Black girls and boys, ages 3 to 8, in NeWerlcv New Jersey and 
Cplumbus, Ohio. ^ 

Methods: Subjects were selected randomly (except for alubgroup/of acutely ill patients With 
known poisoning). Films were scanned optically by a specllLcomputer controlled mlcrodensi-^ 
' tonr>eter, and bone mineral density of the fingers was correlated With blood lead levels, hematocrit, 
free erythrocyte protoporphyrin, etc. by multivariate analysis of variance. 
FtmNnoa: Preliminary findings seem to show that ev<tn in lerge body burdens of lead there is not 
enough lead stored in the bones to caus^ a detecteble increase in bone density. 
Duratkm: .1973-1979. 

Oaoperctlng fioupU): (1) National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences; National Insti- 
tutes of Health; Publi9 Health Service, U.S.- Departnrient of Health, Education, ahd Welfare. (2) 
Martland Hospital^ Newark, New Jersey; (3) Columbus Children's Hospital, Ohio. (4) Lead Poison- 
ing Survey, Columbus, Ohio. 

Publications: A paper presented at the Radiological Society of North America Meeting, Chicago, 
November 1976: Doboy, >).; Colbert, C; and Bachtell, FJ. Radiological bone density changes in 
lead poisoning: A progress report, 

PROJECT BURN PREVENTION 

InvaatigatoHs): John D. Crawford, M.D., Principal Investigator; Elizabeth McLoughlin, M.A., 
Project Director; Annette MacKay, Bum Pata Coordinator; and Judy Halpern, Commur^ity Cos^ 
ordinator, Shriners Burns Institute, §^1 Blossom Street, Boston, Massachusetts 021 14; ^nd Cheryl 
Healer,^M;S;r^Pro1ectT>irector- Ann Lee, Education Evaluation .Coordinator; Ahne Glickman, 
Media Liaison; and Millie Tessler and Nancy Olson, Materials Developers, Education Development 
Center, 55 Chapel Street, Newtort, Massachusetts 02160. Phone: (617) 999-7100. 
Purpose: To determine whether Ian educational campaign can impact what people know about 
preventing and treating burns and the incidence and severity of burn injuries. 
SuNacts: Educational Evaluation/: 400 children at each grade lev&l (K, 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, ^nd 12) in 
each of two experimental sites and one comparison site; and approximately 2,500 adults (equally 
distributed by sex) divided arrtong three experinf>ental and two comparison sites. Bum Injury 
Evaluation: All burn victims treated at any of 20 hospitals most frequented by residents of four 
experimental and two comparison cities during the 4-year period before the educational campaign 
and the 18-month period following the onset of the campaign/ 

Mttliodi: Phase I (1975-76) of Project Bum Prevention: Two kinds of needs assessment were- 
conducted: the collection .of bum incidence data, and an educational diagnosis to pinpoint knowl- 
edge deficiencies across various age groups. The data collected guided the development of audio- 
visual and print materials for the educational campaigns. Ph^se II ( 1976-77) r Materials were 
developed for three kinds of intervention strategies: a mass media public information campaign, a 
community outreach program, and school curricula. Epidemiologic data were collected on all bum 
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victim! tfMtfd at hoipitali in the dxperlmental citicM (Boiton, Lynn, and Quincy) and comparison 
dtlai (Sprlnofteld, Holyoica, and South Hadley) during thd 4 years prior to the implementation of 
the proj*ct Thaaa data ara used to establish a baseline burn injury rate tor each site. Phase III 
(1977*78): All thraa prograrm were Implemented, For each one, the educational evaluation in- 
volves admlnlstarlnfl criterion-referenced tests according to a modified Solomon four-group design. 
Test subjects within each site (but not tile sites) wore chosen randomly. Phase IV (1978-79): The 
major actlvltyjs to analy?e the educational and epidemiological data in order to evaluate the 
project's effectiventsSf Within each site, burn Incidence rates during and for 12 months after the 
implerrlentatlon period will be compared to rates projected from ihe burn injury bi^selines. 
Pindintfi: Scalds occur most frequently. Flame burns are 2d and tend to bi} most severe. Very 
young children (ages 0 to 2) are at greatest risk, followed by adolescents and young adults (ages 20 
-to^ , 44)^ Males tr© jit a. flcaatflr risk than females ia all groups except persons over age 60. -On. 
enter ion- referenced tests about burn prevehtion, most people t)end to answer less than 50% 
correctly. 

Duration: July 197&-November 1979. - \ 

Cboparatlng groupU): U.S. Consumer Product Safety Commission, 

Publloationi: (1) McLoughlin, E.; Healer. C; and trawford, J.D. Burn oducation interverUion: A 
controlled study, ^ums: Journal of th€ lnt9rryitlon9l Society for Bum /njurhs (in press). (2) 
McLoughlin, E. and Healer, C, Patterns of burn accidents. ^mergHicy Prcniuct N^wt, 1977, 8(28). 
(3) Healer, C.;'McLoughlin, E,; and Guilfoy. V. Burn injuries: Causes, consequences, knowledge 
and behavior. U.S.^ Department of Commerce Publication No. PB 268722, 1976. (NTIS; Spring- 
field. Virginia 22151). 
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fylur ray, Michael ^ 42-FC'4 

Npder; Philip R .42.SA-7, 42-SB-1 

Nadler, Barbara 42-OA-13 

Ndsbitt, Ann E 42-RH-4 

Neyvhouse, Quentin 42-LC-3 
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Nunnally, Jum C 42-AA-1 6 

O'Connor, .William A 42-LC- 1 

Odell^ Sanc(ra J 42-DB-2 

Ogleti^ee, Renae . 42-KK-1 j 

Olson, Nancy .\ . . . , 42-SlH-2 

Ornitz, Edward M . , . . 42-CG-1 

Osborn, Julia B 42-PB-8 
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Piktir.Jtan 42-SD 1,42SD2 
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Parcel, Guy S 42SA.7, 42-SB-1 

Patch, Marvin , 420A-1 

Paarca. StTKlra M 4g-NB"1 

Ptalo,MoiraT 42 NB 1 

Pelton, Laroy H» . . . ! , . 42-RH.2 

Parrooa, Philip A. 42-AA19 

Pttrie,Ptt » . . . . 42 RF-2 

Pinkartoh, Gillian 42-MD-2 

PipM^PiOByl. . 42^81 

Pishkin, Vladimir 42 DE-1 

Pitt, David Burton 42-GB-1 

Pollln, William 42-AA 12 

Power, D.J - 42-GE-3 

Priyadarsini, S 42-KC-1 

Prusso, Kenneth 42 0A-3 

Pruzinsky, Samuel 42-AA-9 

Pyla, S. Idell 42-AA-7 

Rainer, J.D 42 LF-3 

Raskin, Larry M 42-LG-1 

Raven, John 42 0J1 

Rejskind, F. Gillian ^. .42-IA-2 

Relihan, Juliette 42 DC 2 

R'W* C.Andrew . 42EA-1 

RindfUM, Rpniild 42-LC-4 

Robinson, Vivline M.J 42 LC 2 

Roche, Alexander F 42-aA-I 

Rodin, Jocelyn 42-SF2 

RoQars, W. Todd 42*GE-2 

Rohnar, Evelyn C . , 42-MD-6 

Rohnar. Ronald P. 42-MD-6 

Rdhwer, Jr., William D. 42-DC-1 

Rose, Robert . . . \ . 42-FB-5 

Rossar, Pearl L. 42-RC-l 

Roth, Chaya 42 LF-4 

Roush, Robert E. . 42-CE 5 

Russell, J , ^,.y^'42'OJ 2 

Russo, Anthony J. . ^ . . : 42-FB-3 

Salzberg, Charles L. 42-OA^ 

Sand,|.A. 42BA-2 

Sapir/jjelma G. . , . •42-QF 8 

Savaoe, Jr., James E 42-LC-3 

Schaps, Eric 42-FC 2 

Schlesinfler, HildeS. 42rGE-5 

Schroeder, Anita G. 42-RA-4 

Schul man, Rosalind . . . .\ 42-PB-l 

Schuman, Davida R 42 DC -2 

Schwartz, Barbara 42 0A-9, 

42OA-10,42-OA-11 
Schwartz, Charlotte G ' , . 42 SF-1 



Scott. J. Robert 42-NG-4 

Scott. Lynne 42-CE-5 

Scott. Ratph 42-QF-7 

Saeley. Kehnoth R 42W<^-1 

Seglrwr. Rachol . 42 0F-2 

Sever. Jill . ' _ 42:NA-2 

Sharan. Shiomo . 42-FA-1 

Shat7. Marilyn 42-DH-6 

Shoaeti. Mandanna 42-HB-1 

Shore. Bruce M , .42 IA-2 

-Shores, RiGtwdfi,- 42-0 A^S 

Shuct^rd, David William 42-CC-1 

Stbbison, Virginia Hayos . 42-QF-3, 

42-SA-3 

Siflflol, Ronald J 42-OF-l 

Sioqelman/EilloivX^ . 42-GE-r^ 

Sllcock, Anno^ 42-MD-8 

Sillenoe, David ■42-GB-1 

Silverman, Ellen-Marie 42-FB-2 

Silvern. Louise 42-FD-^ 

SImner, Marvm L 42-QF-4 

SImonoau, Karen 42-DG-l 

Simons, Sheldon 42-GG-3 

Singh, N.N. . . . ! 42 HJ-1 

Skarbek, James F. 42-OF-3 

Sklansky, M.A. . . . ! 42-FB-4 

Smith, Aaron . . . 42-GG-6 

Smith, Gudmund J.W 42-EF-2 

Smith, M 42 0A-5 

Smith, Martha W. - 42-SD 4 

Smith, Robert A. ; 42-FE-1 

Sobesky, William . . 42-FD-l 

Sokolowska, Msfldalena 42-DA-1 

Spellman, Charles R. 42-HB-3 

Spina, Anna- Rose . 42-SF-3, 42-SF-4 

Stoedman, Jane 42-OA-8 

Steg, DoroenR 42-DB-1, 42-PB-l , 

42-PB-2, 42-QF-2 

Steig, Janet B. 42-DH 1 

Stephens, Beth 42-HH-1 

Stephenson, Lani S 42-SA-l''b 

Stewart, Ida Santos 42-OG-l 

Stimson, Elizatwth . . . . '\ 42-Cfe-2'' 

Stoller, Robert 42-FB-5 

Stowitschek, Joseph J - 42-OA-2 

Strange, Winifred . . , . , 42-CH-2 

Streissguth, Ann P 42-LF-2 

Sulzbacher, Stephen 42-CB-l 

Suziedelis, Antanas 42-FB-1 

Tali. Ronald H. . : 42-IA-2 

Teeter. Ruth 42 RB-1 

Tessler. Millie 4'2-SH-2 



Thomas, David R.'^ 42 FB-8 

Thompson, Barbara 42-AA-24 

Thompson, George N 42-GG-2 

Thompson, Ross A 42-EF-3 

Thorelli, Irene Margareta 42-RB-2, 

42:RB-3 

Tizard, Barbara 42-MD-2 

Tokuhata, George K 42-SD-4 

Tomlinson, Sally 42-QE-1 

Topp,S.G 42-AA-18 

Townsendi G.C. . . , , . .42--AA=23, 42XF-^ 

Trost,M.A 42-AA-13 

Turner, Jess^Tiine -42-RE-1 

van don Borg, Boa J 42-AA-3 

vandorSpuy.H.I.J 42-HK-1 

van 0^>ens, K 42-FB-2 

Wachholder, A.' . . . 42-BA-2 

Ward, William . . . . , 42-SA-9 

Washington, Anita 42-RC-1 

Waterman, Jill . > 42-FD-l 

Watts, Deniso •. 42-FA-4 

Watts, Jean C 42-AA-15 

Weinberg, Armin D 42-CE-5 

Weiner,G.G. . 42.-OA-4 

Weininger, Otto 42-EF-1, 42-Jl-l , 

^ 42-JI-2,42-MD-3 

Weisner, Thomas S 42-LA-1 

Weiss, Barbara 42 IA-2 

Weiss, RitaS 42-GG-1 

Werry, John S 42-GG-7, 

42-JA-1.42-JA-2 

Wertheim, Eleanor S. 42-MD-13 

Weyland,Carol J. 42-EA-1 

White, Burton L 42-AA-15 

Wildfov(?r, Harry 42-RE-1 

Wildfong, Susan 42-PB-6 

Wilkinson, Charles B 42-LC-1 

Willey, T.Joseph 42-OA-12 

Williams, Fern C 42-QF-6 

Williams, Katherine . . . ; 42-FB-5 

Williams, Mildred -. ' 42-SB-l 

Williams, Ronald L , ■ ■ • 42-SA-5 

Wilson, Bfirnice . . . . 42-QF-8 

Wilson, E.L., 42-OA-4 

Wilson, Fiona . . 42-AA-24 

Windwer, Catherine .42-JC-1 

Wingert, Willis A 42-LF-1 

Wolfe, Howard 42-RA-2 

Wolkind, Stephen N 42-MD-12 

Woodhoad, Martin - 42-PA-1> 

Wright, Gregg F ' 42-SB-l 



Wyon. Oavid 42-$A-0 Zi«ol«r, Suzanne . . 42-FA-2 

Zimmer, Richard 42-Flf-3 

Yuzwak. Bill 42-FA-4 Zlmmarman, Lee 42-LA-1 
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Abortion 42SD3 
Administrative aspects of 
child . ^ 

care canters 42-RF 3 
psychiatric clinic 42-JA-2 
w^ilfare aiaepcies 42-RA-1 
primary schools 
^ ^ in England and WSsjes 42-OA-4 
social service agertcies 42 RA-4 
youth serving agencies 42-KK-l 
Adolescents 

alcohol prevention 42-FC-1^ 
anxiety 42-EF 2 ^ 
, bjack girls in one-parent families 42-LC-1 
tiellnquent 42-KC-1, 42-KD-1, 42 KE-1, 42-KS 1 
drug abuse 42-KH-V 
employment 42-NB-2^ 
gifted 42.IA-1 

health 42-SA-6, 42-SA-8, 42-SF-4 

learning processes 42 DC-1, 42-DF-2 

menarche 42-FB-9 

narcissism 42-FB-4 

personality assessnr>ent 42*EA-1 

pregnancy 42-RC'1,42-SD-5 - 

psychiatric treatment 42JA-2 

pubertal development 42-FB-3 

school dropouts 42-AA-10, 42-OM 

scoliotic 42 GG-3 

sexToIe 

differences 42-FB-8 
identity 42-FB l 

smoking habits 42-FC 4 ^ 

social competence 42-NG-3 

values 42-NA-3, 42-N6-?, 42-OH-1 , 4^-RA-2 

Youthworker Education Project 42-RB-1 
African children 4?-SA-ia 
Age 

differences 42 CE-1,n2-DC-1, 42-EF-3, 42-SD-3 

process 42-AA-1 
Air pollution 42-SA-1 , 42-SA-2 
Alcohol 42 AA-25, 42-FC-1 . 

effects of maternal use on children 42-LF-2 

prevention program for adolescents 42-FC-1 
American 

Indian children 42-NG-3, 42.NG-4 

Jewish children 42'NG-2 
Anglo-Canadian children 42 FA-2 ^ 
Anxie»/ 42-EFr2, 42-EF-3, 42-SF-2 
Arabian children 42-CE-3 
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Atthmt 42-GB-3 

Attachment 42-MD-11, 42-MD'12, 42'MD"13 
AttitudM of 

•dotMoonts toward 
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law of medical content 42-SA-6 
parentt/peart/tMcheni 42-OA-1 
chlldrtn toward 

dying and death 42^EF^1 
employnDfot 42-NB-l 
food 42<:E-4 
par^ts 42.LC-2, 42-MD-8 
school 42-OG-1 
families toward 

children with craniofacial anomaliet 42-LG-1 
parents Toward 

children's sex roles '42-FB-7 
community child-parent center 42-RF-4 
deaf children 42-GE.5 
gifted children 42*iA 1 
malnstreaming 42-OA- 1 0 
teachers toward 

drug use and abuse 42'FC-2 
mainstreaming 420A11 
Auditory perceotion 42-CC-1, 42-CH-1 
Australian children 42-AA-23, 42-CF-4, 42-GE-3, 
-42-MD-8, 42-MD-13 

Basic skills 42-QF-4 - \ 

Battered children. See Child abuse. 

Behavior 

adaptive 42-HB-1 

analysis 42-MD-| ,o 

antisocial 42-FP-r 

attachment 42-EA-2,42-MD-13 - 

communicative ^ 42-AA-14, 42-FE-2, 42-MD-ll 

cooperative/competitive 42-FA-l 

disorders 42GG-2, 42-RH^, 42-RJ^1 

friendship 42'FA-2 

home vs, school 42-OE-1 

of infants 42.AA-5;42-AA-14,42-FB-6 • 

male macho 42-FB-i^ 

maternal 42-DH-6 
. modification 42"MD-7 
n patterns 42-HK-0,42-JC-1,42-OGv1 

pupil 42-OA-7 

reactions 42-EF.3, 42-LG-1 , 4i-LG-2 



Belgique children 42-BA-2 

Big Brothors Pfogram 42-RB-2, 42 RB-3 

Bilingual oclucation 42 NG A 

BilingMolism 42-DH-6 

Birth defects '42-10 1 

Black children 42-AA-28, 42-CE 4, 42^DE-1 , 42-FC-b, 
42"Ld . 42-LC-3, 42-NG-2, 42-OF-1 , 42-PB-7, 
42 OF 3. 42 RC 1, 42 SA 7, 42 SA B, 42 SB 1 , 
42-SD 4.42 SD-5, 42 SH'1 

Body pfopoition 42 AA-7 

Boys' Clubs of Aniorirtft 42-F(M ; 42 KK-1 , 42'^SA-9 
Bra/itirln childfon 42-OH 1 
Burn prevention . 42-SH 2 

Cambodian cliildren 42-NA-1 

Can<idi;in childron 42 CF-3, 42 F 1, 42 FA-2. 

42 FA 4, 42-Gt-2, 42-HK-1. 42-IA 2, 42JI 1. 

42-JI 2, 42 KS ] , 42-MD 3. 42-QF-4, 42-SF-3' . 

42-SF4 

Cancer 42-AA-22 , ' 

Cardiovascular disoaso 42-CE -6 

Careers 42-NB-1, 42 OB- 1 

Corebral palsy 42-AA 1 1 , 42 GG-3 

Charactor doveloprnent 42 AA 8 

Child 

ahuso 42-RH-1,42-RH-2.42-RH 3. 42-RH-4 

guidance services 42-RJ-l 

protective services 42-RH-3 

psychiatry 42-JA-1 , 42-JAr2 
Childrearincj. See Family. 
Chinese children 42 FA 2, 42-NA-1 
Choctaw Indian children 42 NG 4 
, Clothing budgets 42-AA 2 ' 

College students 42 AA-6, 42-FC-5;42"NB-1 , 42-PC-3 
Comfnunication. See'^also Language; Speech. 

between generations 42-MD-2, 42-MD-9 

disorders 42-FB-2 

interaction proct^ss analysis 42-MD 3 

language acquisition 42-DH 6 

neonates' birth cry patterns 42-GG-1 

parent-intant 42-DH-3, 42-DH-4, 42-GC-1 ; 42-GC 2. 
42-M04, 42-NA 42-QF-2 

skills 42-FE-2. 42-GE-4, 42-HB-2 
Community 
- resources 42-LC-l 

services .42-RA-3, 42-RF-4 

surveys 42-GA-1 . 42-SF-3. 42-SF-4 
Consumer aids . 42-AA-2 
Cook Island children 4^-FB-8 
Corrections ;.42-K;C-1. 42-KD'1. 42-KS-1 
Counseling 42.RE-1 

services 42-SD-1 

techniques 42-OB-2 

1; 



Court systems for juveniles 42-KE-t 
Craniofacial 

anomalies 42-AA-9, 42 LG-1 

growth 42-AA-23 

structures 42-CF-3, 42-CF-4 
Ospativity 42-DF-1,42-QF-3 
Crime recidivism 42-KD'1 
Crippled children. See Physically handicapped 

children. 

Cross-cultural studies 42-DF-1, 42;FB-8, 42-NG-1, 
42-NG-2 .. 

Cultural factors 42-CE^, 42 CE -4, 42-06-2, 42-KC-1, 
42 MD-9, 42-NA-r; 42-NA-3, 42-NG-1 , 42-NG-2, 
42-NG-3, 42-NG-4, 42-OG-1 , 42 0J-1 , 42-SA-7, 
42-SA-10, 42-SB-1 ' 

C/ochoslovakian children 42-MD-10 

Daycare 42-6a-3, 42-RA-3, 42-RF-1, 42-RF-2, 
. 42-RF-3, 42-RF-4 
■ Deaf children 42-GE-3,42-GE-4 
DetndgrapKic factors 42-GE-2, 42-JI-l , 42-LC-i , 

42-NA-1 , 42-RA-4, 42-SB-1 , 42-SF-3, 42-SF-4 
Dental 

aue 42-CF-2 

evaluation 42-CF-1 

studies 42-AA-23, 42-CF-3, 42-CF-4 
Divorce 42-LC-2, 42-LC-4 
Dovj/n's Syndrome 42 HB-2 
Drub 

abuse 42-FC-2, 42-LF-4 

addiction 42-LF-1 

prevention program 42-FC-5 

therapy 42-GG-7, 42-HJ-1 , 42-JC-3, 42-KH-1 ' 

use survey 42-FC-3 

Eating habits 42^CE-2 
Education 

academic achievement 42-AA-6, 42-AA-21 , 

42-AA-24, 42-CE-2, 42-DH-4, 4^-FC-2, 42-GE-2, 
42-JC-3, 42-LC-3,42-MA-1, 42-NG-4, 42-,OA 3,^ 
42-OA-8, 42-OF-1, 42-OF-2; 42-OH-1, 42-PB-7, 
42-PC-1 

adjusttnenl 42-AA- 1 3, 42-CG-1 , 42-F A-4, 42-OA- 1 2, 
42-OE-1 
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assessment 42 AA-13, 42-AA-24, 42-GA-1 , 

42-HB-2, 42-JI -2, 42-MC-1 , 42-OA-1 , 42-OA-5, 
42-OA-6, 42-OA-7, 42-OA-12, 42-OF-3, 
42-OJ-2,42-PB-8,42-RF-1 

bilingual 42-NG-4 

buro, prevention 42-SH-2 

classroom 

environrr^ent 42-FA:1 , 42-FC-2, 42-MD-2, 

42-OA-9 , 42-6A- 1 1 , 42-OE - 1 , 42-OG- 1 , 42-OJ- 1 



research 42 PB-6 
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airricuKm^ 42-DF-2, 42-GE-3, 42-OA-6, 42-PC-3, 

A2<QF-5,42-SF-2 
dropWits 42- A A- 10 

earlyjchildhood 42-aA-24,-42-OA-3, 42-OA-12 
ti'xpoiioi^tial 42-OB-1 
i)uidano(i of siip(!i ior stiidonts 42-AA-19 
hoalth so(vi(:(!s 42 SB-1 
inSwod«n. 42 BA 1,42-DF-1 
in United Kingdom 42-AA-26, 42-OA-4, 42-OA-5, 
42-OA-7, 42-OA-8, 42'0J-1 , 42-QE-1 
. niainstroaminc) 42-GE-1 , 42-OA-9, 42-OA-10. 
42 0A 1 1,42 Oa 13 
niathoinotics 42 PA-1, 42 PA 2 
tnontal hoalth 42 AA 13 
of montally rotardod children 42 HH-1 
o.f physically handicapped children 42-GE-1 

opportunities 42 01-1 ' 

parent involv(!inent 42-OJ-1 , 42-OJ-2 

reading 42-PB-8, 42-PB-9 • 

recreation program 42-HI-1 

remedial 42 DB 1 , 42 OA 2, 42-OF-2, 42-PB-2, 

42-Qh-1,42'.QF-7 
science 42-DF-2, 42-PC-3 
Swedish vs. American kindergartens 42-DF-1 
teadier 43-OA-2 

aide 45.AA^' 
teaching "techniques 42DF-1 
vocational 42-GA 1 

blementaiy school Students 42-AA-28, 42 CE-2, 
42 CF 1 , 42 CF-2, 42-DB-1 , 42-DB 2, 42-DC-1, 
42-DC-2, 42-DD-1 , 42-DD-2, 42-DF-2, 42-DG-2, 
42-DG-3, 42 DH-4,42-EF-2>2-EF-3, 42-FA-1, • - 
42-F.A-2, 42-FA-4; 42-FB-2, 42-FC-2, 42^FC-3, 
42-FD-1,"42-GC-2,42-GG-2, 42-1 A-i , 42-JC-3, 
42-LF-2,42-MA-1,42-MD 8, 42-MD-10, . 
42-NG-4, 42-OA-4, 42 OA-7, 42-OA-1 2, 42-OB 2, 
42 0F-2, 42-OF-3, 42 0J 2, 42-PA-2, 42-PB-1 , 
42-PB-2, 42-PB-3, 42-P6-4, 42-PB-5, 42-PB-6, 
42<PB-7, 42-PC 1,, 42-QF-1 , 42-QF-3,'42-QF-4, 
42-QF-5, 42-QF-6,42-QF-7, 42-QF-8, 42-SA-1 , 
42-SA-2, 42-SA-7, 42-SB-1 , 42 SH-1 , 42-SH-2 

Emotionally disturbed children 42 AA-1 7, 42-EF-2. 
42 FD-1, 42-JA-1, 42 JA-2, 42 JC-1 , 42JC-2, 
42-JC-3, 42-JI-1 , 42-JI -2, 42-JG-1 , 42-L.G-2, 
'42-OF-7', 42-RH-1,42-RH-4 

Employment ;,42^NB-K 42-NB-2, 42-NG-1 

English 'children 42-AA-16, 42-AA-26, 42-CH-1 , 
4^FB-7". 42-Fe-4, 42-GB-3, 42-MD 1 , 43^MD-2, 

* 42-MD-1 2, 42-N A-2, 42-NB- 1 , 42-OA-4 , 42-0A-5, 
^ 42-OA-6,42 0A-7', 42-0^-8, 4^'0F,-1. 42-01-1, , 
' 42-t)J-2,42-PA"1,42''PB-9,42-QE-1,42-RF-2, ,/ 

• 42rR j-1.r42-SA.1 , 42.-SA-2, 42-SA-10, 42-SF-2 



Etwironmental factors 42-AA-15, 42 AA-21 , 42-AA-27, 
42-HK-1, 42-LA-1, 42-f^D 2, 42-OA-12, 42-RF-2, 
42-SA-1,42 SA-2 , 

Epilepsy 42 GG-7 „ 

Ethnic factors 42-FA-2, 42'NA-3, 42-NG-2 
See also specific groups. 

European immigrants to South Pacific 42-NA-3 

Exceptional v.hildren. See specific typos. 



Family 

alcoholic mothers 42-LF-2 
broastfeediiSg 42-CE-3 
chil(* abuse 42-RH-2 

childrearing 42-AA-15. 42-FA-4. 42-MA-1, 
42 MC-1,42-NG-3,42-OJ-1 

clothing budgol 42-AA-2 

correlates of v 
childr«rVs intelligence 42-DA-1 
handicapped/chronicallv ill children 42-HI 

^42>LG-2 
infant mortality 42-SD' T, 42-SD-2 
nutrition 42-AA-18 
counseling 42-RE-1 
day caro 

participation 42 RF-3 ' 
■ vs. nursety schools 42-RF'2 
environment 42-AA-1,5, 42 DA-1 , 42-1 A 1, 42-MD-2, 
42-NA-2,42-OA-12,42-OE>1,42-RF-2,42-RH-2, 

42-SA-1 . * ' - 

father absence 42-LC-3 
Growth Study 42-LC-4 
income survey 42 AA-20 
infant behavior study (Germany) 42€A-2 
lifestyles 42-LA-1 , 42-NG-1 
marital disruption 42-LC-2, 42-LC-4 
maternal 

. behavior 42-DH-6 
'-child 

. . attachment 42-MD- 1 

interaction 42-AA-5, 42-DH-4, 42-JGO , 
42-LC-1 . 42-MD-3, 42-Mp-10, 42-MD-1 1 , 
42-NA-2 

relationship 42-MD.i, 42-MD^4, 42-RC-1 
drug addiction 42 LP 1 
influence 42rAA>21 
parental attitudes toward 

children's academic achievement 42-OF'2 
. day care 42-FiVX-^ . 
' deaf children 42 
drgg addiction v42-LF-4 
' <. " guidance 42 AA-19 

rejection of children 42-MD-6 ■ 
.separation/divorce 42-LC-2 
• sex roles of children 42-FB-7 / 



Fimlly {oontinutd) 
P«r»nt-child ♦ 
•tttchmtnt 42-MD-5 
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Inttrtctlon 42-LAO . 42-MD-2, 42-MD-12 
ralitlonihip 42AA-26, 42.EA-2. 42-FA-3, 
42-FA-4. 42-FB.6. 42-IA-1 , 42-JC-2, 42-LC-2, 
42-MC- 1 . 42^MD-6. 42-MD-7, 42-MD-8, 
42-MD-13, 42-NA-3, 42-NG-3, 42-OF-2 
42-OJ-l,42-RF-4 
patterns of reproduction 42-AA-24 
ifchFzopluwlclMiren^ 
•ingle parents 42-LC-1?5^LC-2 ' 
teenage mothers 42-SD-5 
transmittal of games 42-MD-9 
use of pediatric'health care 42-SF 1 
Fetal Alcohol Syndronrw 42-LF-2 
Fiji Island children 42-FB-8 • 
Fllipinc^ children .42-NA-t 
Fluoride treatments 42-CF-1 
Foster care 42-LF-l , 42-RE- 1 , 42-RH;i 

s 

Games 42-MD9 
Gender identity 42-FB-5 
Genetics 42-AA^3 

defects 42-AA-9, 42-GB 1 
Gifted children 42-AA 26, 42-IA.1, 42JA-2, 42-KE.1 
Goals. See Values, 

Growth standards (Australian Aboriginals) 42-AA-23 
Guidance laboratory for superior students 42'AA- 1 9 

HeM Start 42-DE-1 , 42-OA-3 
Health 

abortion effects 42-SD-3 
alcoholic mothers 42-LF-2 
assessment 42-AA- 1 , 42-QB- 1 ; 42-SA-4, 42-SA-8 
cancer 42rAA-22 
cardiovascular disease 42-CE-5 
dental care 42-CF-1, 42^GF-2 ^ 
edu'catjonal materials for hospitalized children 
42-SF-2 

hyaline membrane disease 42-GG-5 

Infan't.mortatity 42-SA-5, 42-SD-1 , 42-SD-2, 42-SD-5 

lead 

levels 42-JC-1 . . \ 
poisoning 42-SH»1- \ 

maternal-child 42-RC'1 

mental - 42-AA- 13, 42-JA-2, 42-JG-1 

mirtimal brain dysfunction 42-GG-1 

nutrition- 42-AA-18,42-CE-5 \ 

of twins 42-FA'4 " ' 

pediatric <^re 42-SF- 1 * 

Prader-Willi Syndrome 42-CB.-1 



Health (continued) 
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disease 42-SA-1, 42SA-2 
distress (in prematures) 42-GG-4 
symptoms (smoking) 42-FC-4 
retinal disease 42-GG-4 j 
retrolental fibroplasia 42-GG-4 
roundworm prevention 42-SA-10 
safety 42-SH-2 
scoliosis 42-CB-1 
, . seryices. 42-i_A--l, 42^SA^ 42-SA-6, 42-SA'7, 
42-SA-9, 42-SB-1 , 42-SD-1 , 42-SD-2, 42-SD-3, 
42-SD-4, 42^D-5, 42-SF-2, 42-SF-4 
Hearing impairments 42-GB-2, 42-GC-1 42-GC-2 

42GE-2 
Hemispherectqmy 42-GG-6 
Heredity. See Genetics. 
High school 

dropouts/early graduates 42-AA- 10 
students 42-AA- 10, 42-AA-28, 42-CE-5, 42 -pA-1, 
A2-Dt-} , 42-DG-3, 42-FB-^, 42-FC-1 , 42-.FC-2, 
42-FC-3, 42-FC-5, 42-GG-2, 42-1 A- 1, 42-KC-1,' 
42-KH- 1 , 42-M A- 1 , 42-OA- 1 , 42 OA-8, 42-08- 1 
42-OF-3, 42-OH-1, 42-01-1, 42-QF-5, 42-QF-7 ' 
42-RA-2, 42-SH-2 
Hospitalized children 42-LG-2, 42-SF-2 ' 
Hydrocephalus 42-GE-1 
Hyperkinesis 42-JC-1 , 42-JC-3 

Illiteracy 42-GA-1 

Immigrants 42-AA-26, 42-NA-3, 42-QE 1 , 42-RF-4 
Indian children 42-GA-1, 42-KC-1 
Infants, See also Neonates. 

behavior 42-CG- 1 , 42-DG- 1 , 42-E A-2, 42-FB-6 
42-HB-1 

birth cry patterns 42-GG-1 

cerebral specialization 42-CC-1 

childrearing practices 42-MC- 1 

day care 42-RF-2 

environmental factors 42-AA- 12 

growth and development 42-AA-9 

health 42-RC-1 

hemiplegics 42-GG-6 

identical twins 42-AA- 12 

language acquisition 42-AA' 14, 42-DH-6 

mortality 42-AA-3, 42-SA-5, 42-SD-1 42-SD-2 
42-SD-5 

-mothej?' . ' 

attachment 42-M D-12 . * 

' cpmmunjcatiftn* 42-KilD-4 . 
interaction 42-MDr'3; 42-m6^ ' / 

weurolf^gicaldisOfders 42-AA-j 1 

nutrition 42 CE-1, 42-CE-3 , .' ' '. ^ \ " 
'•premature 42-GG-4, 42-GG-5 ' ',; . * ^ 



Infants (continue(J) 

psychiatric treatment 42-JG-1 

social development 42-MD-1 , 42 MD-13 
Injuries {burn prevention) 42-SH-2 
Institutionalized children 42-Aa/i7, 42-GE-1, 

42-JI - 1 . 42-JI -2, 42-KC- 1 , 42-f H- 1 
Intelligence / 

assessment 42-AA-4 , 42-A A/ 1 5. 42-B A- 1 

classification skiils 42-DC-2 

cognitive 

development -42-A A-4, 42^ A-B, 42^AA--1 6, 
42-AA-21 , 42-BA-2, 42-DA-1 , 42-DB-l , 
42-DE-2, 42-FA-3, 42-FD-1, 42-GE-2, 
42'GG-7, 42-HB-2, 42-HJ-1 , 42-JC-1 , 
42-JC-3, 42-MD-3, 42-MD-5, 42-OA-3. 
42-PA-2, 42-PB 1 , 42-PB-2, 42-PC-3, 
42-QF-2,42-RH-1,42-RH-4 
processes 42-AA-28, 42-CC-2, 42-DB-2, 
42-DG-1 , 42-DH-3, 42-GG-6, 42-1 A- 1 , 
42-LC-3, 42-MD-4, 42-PB-7, 42-PC-2, 
42-QF-1,42-QF-4 ^ 
comparison of tests 42-DD-2 
concept formation 42-OF-1 
conservation tasks 42-DB-2 
information processing 42-DE-1 
10 related to ag^/weight 42-CB-1 
object permanence -42-00-1 
perceptual-motor development 42-DD- 1 , 
42 DG-1 , 42-DG-2 
' problem solving 42-AA-28, 42-DF-1 , 42-RH-4 

reasoning skills 42-DF-2, 42-PC-3 
Irish Catholic children 42-NG-2 
Israeli children 42-FA-1 , 42-OF-2 
Italian-Canadian children 42-FA-2 

Japanese children '42-NA-1 
Juvenile delinquency 42-KC-1 , 42-KD-1 , 42-KE-1 , 
42-KH-1,42-KK-1,42-K^ 1 




ERJC - 



Korean children 42-NA-1 , 42 



Language. See also Comrpunicatior^ .Speech. 

acquisition 42-AA:l4, 42-DH-5, 4^2fDH-6 
' adult;dh,i1d"intei;^Gti9n 42-MD-2 ■ ^ 
• ' development 4^-AA-14, 42-AA."15, 42-C.H-1, 
42-DH-i;42.DH-2U2'DH-3,42-GE-3 
handicaps 42-DW-2, 42.-FB-2, 2^2-QF-2 . • .. 
" re'ceptWe/fexpresiive 42-Ht-1.- .' 
' ■ syntactic^abjjity 42-G&^Z ^ ' 

Lead |30isdiing.. ■ 42-SH-1^ " . • ' ■ ' 

LeaPriirfg. ' •■' o' " - ''' . ,j 

■ di^bilfties 42-QB-1 , 42^pD-1 . A7-lp') . 42-HE-f , 
42-JUl, 42-JN2, 42-OF-4, 42-PBn , 42-Pe-2, 
42:Pe-4., 42-QE-l, .42-QF- V, 42-0^3; 42',QI*-5. 



-^i^O^^; -42-0^ J, 42-QF^.;4^^f^ 



Learning (contlnoed) 

experiences 42-OA-5 

incontive valuw 42-AA-16 

memory 42-DC-1 , 42-DC-2, 42-De-1 , 42-^-4. 
42-PB-7,42-QF-1 

perceptuil motor 42-X-1 

processM 42-DC-1,42-OB-1 

sequential 42-DE-2 

styles 42-1 A-2 
Lifestyles 42-l-A-l 

Mainstreamino 42-GE.1 , 42-OA-9, 42-OA-10, 

42-OA-11,42-OA-13 
Maori children 42-NA-3 
Mathematics 

instruction 42-QF-5 

program evaluation (England) 42 PA-1 

skills acquisition 42-PA-2 

tests 42-GE-2 . 
fy^edical * 

research 42-AA-22. 42-GG-1,, 42-GG-4, 42-GG-6, 
42-GG-7, 42-HJ-1 , 42-SD^3, 42-SH-1 

services 42-SA-9, 42-SD-4, 42-SF-1 
Menarche 42-FB-9 

Mentally retarded children 42-CB-1 , 42-HB-1, 

42-HB-2, 42'HB-3, 42-He-1 , 42-HH-1 , 42-HI-1 . 

42-HJ-1,42-HK-1,42-LG-2 
Mexican-American children 42-AA'28, 42-SA-7. 

42-SB-1 
Moslem countries 42-NG-1 
Motor development 42-AA-4, 42-BA-2, 42-CG-1 , 

42-HI-1,42-MD-5 

National studies 42-AA-20, 42-KH-1, 42-KK-1, 

42-LC-4, 42-NB-2, 42-Oa4, 42-OA-8. 42-OJ-2, 

42-RA-3, 42-RA-4, 42-SD-2 
Navajo Indian children 42-DB-2, 42'NG-3 
. Neonates 42-AA-5, 42-CC-3, 42-EA-2, 42-GG-1. 

42-GG-2, 42-GG-4, 42-LF-l . 42-LF-4, 42-MD 13. 

42-SA-5 

New Zealander children 42-FB-8, 42-GC:7, 42-HE-1 . 

^2-HJ-1 , 42-JA-1 , 42-JA-2, 42-LC-2, 42-MC-1 
Nutrition 42-CE-1 , 42-CE-2, 42'CE-4 

assessment 42- sA-10 

education 42-CE-2, 42-CE-5 

.of Arabian children 42'CE-3 

of English children 42-AA-18 

Obesity 42-CB-1 
'\lbccupational choice 42-OH-1 

Opeft plan schools (England) 42-OA-7 
Oriental children 42-AA-27, 42-AA-28, 42-CE-4 

Paraprofessionals 42.-SA'4, 42-SA-9 



/ 




Paretit participation and aducatlon 42-AA-28, 
42-CE-6. 42-HH-1, 42-MC-1, 42-MD-7, 42-MO-13, 
42-OJ-l. 42 OJ-2, 42-RE-1. 42>RF.3, 42-RH-4 

Perceptual-motor development 42-DD- 1 , 42-OG- 1 
42DG-2 

Peer relationships 42-FA-1, 42-FA-3, 42-FA^, 
42-FB-3, 42-FC-4 
■ Perinatal factors 42-AA-3, 42-AA-1 1 , 42-AA-12, 

42-AA-24, 42-CC-3, 42-LF-4, 42-MD-12, 42-MO-13, 
42-RC l,42-SA-5,y42-SD-4 
Personality 

anxiety 42-EF-1, 42-Ei=-2, 42-EF-3, 42-LG-1, 

42-LG;2, 42-SF-2 
assessment 42-EA-l, 42-EF-2, 42-FB-3, 42-LF-3 

42-MD-3, 42-MD-e 
characteristics 42-AA-25, 42-EF-3, 42-FB-4 * 

42-FE-2 ' ' . 

development 42-AA- 1 , 42-AA- 12, 42-AA-28, 
42-IA-1,42-MA-1,42-MD-10 
■' disturbed 42-JI-1, 42-JI-2, 42-QF-7 
effects of residential treatnwnt 42-JI-1 
infant reactions to strangers 42-EA-2 
self-concept 42-FB-5, 42-FC-2, 42-GE-5, 

42-HI-1, 42-JC-2, 42-MD-6, 42-MD-8, 42-OA-1, 
42-08-2, 42-SA-7 
Physical growth and development 42-AA- 1 , 42-AA-3, 
42-AA-4, 42-AA-5, 42-A/^-7, 42-AA-9, 42-AA-12, ' 
^ 42-AA-21. 42-AA-53, 42.AA-24, 42-AAt26, 
42-AA 27, 42-BA-1 , 42-BA-2, 42-CB-1 , 42-CC-1 , 
42-CE-1. 42-CF-3, 42-CF-4, 42-FA-4, 42-LF-1, 
42 MD-12, 42-NA-l 
Physically handicapped children 42-AA-22, 42-GA-1, 
42-GB-1 , 42-GB-2, 42-GB-3, 42-GC-1 , 42-GC-2, 
42-GE 1 , 42-GE.2, 42-GE-4, 42-GE-5, 42-GG-1 , • 
42-GG-3, 42-GG-4, 42-GG-5, 42-GG-6, 42-GG-7, 
42-HB-3, 42-LG-l , 42-LG-2, 42-OA-9, 42-OA-10. 
42-OA-n,42-0A-13, 42-PC-1 
Photogrammetry 42-CF-3 
Piagetian theory 42-DB-2, 42-DE-2, 42-PC-2 
Play 42-MD-3, 42-OB-2 
f*olish children 42-DA-l 
Polynesian children 42-NA-3 \ 
Prader-Willi Syndrome 42-CB-1 
Pregnancy 42-MD-13, 42-RC-l, 42-SD-5., Seealsq 

Perinatal factors; Prenatal factors. . 
Prenatal factors 42-AA- 1 1 , 42-AA- 1 2, 42-CC-3, ' 
42-GG-4, 42-GG-5, 42-LF-4, 42-MD-12, 42-MIi>-13 
42-RC-l, 42-SD-3,42-SD-4 ' , ■ .^^ '• 

Preschool children 42-AA-28, 42-CE-4, 4fi-CH-2, ' 
42-DE-1. 42-DF-1, 42-DH-l, 42-DH-2, 42-DH.'3, " 
42-EF-2, 42-FA-3, 42^FB-7^42-GE-4, 42-HB-1 , , ° 
42-HI-1 , 42-JG- 1 , 42-MD-12, 42-OAr3, 42-0A\5, ' . 
42-OA-6. 42-OA-9, 42-OA- 1 0, 42-OA- 1 1 / 42-OE-1 , 
42-qF-1 . 42:OJ-1 , 42-PA-1 , 42-PB-8, 42'-PB-^, 42-QF.2 
42-RF- 1 . 42.H F-3, 42-R F-4, 42-RH-1 , 42-SA-3, 42-SH-l 



Probation 42-KD-1, 42-KS 1 
Project TALENT 42-AA-6 
Pfycho«e» 42-AA- 17. 42-AA-^7, 42-FB-4, 4;2-LF-3 



Quadruplets 
Quintuplets 



42-MD-6 
42-MO-6 



Racial differences 42-SD-3 
Reading 

comprehension 42-PB-3 

diagnosis . 42.0F.3. 42-RB-7, 42-Pa-9 - 
disabilities 42-HE-1 , 42 PB-2, 42-PB-4 
processes 42-GC-1 , 42-GC-2 
skills 42-PB-l,42-PB-5 
ipe«fl 42-PB-5 

tests 42-GE-2, 42-PB-8 > 
Recreation program (mentally retarded childroo) 
^42-HI-1 
Rehabilitation 

engineering technology 42-GG-3 

juvenile del inqiients 42-KS-l 
Roundworm prevention 42-SA40 
Rural • 

children 42-KC-1,42-NG-3 

-urban differences 42-NA-3 

^ 

Safety (burn prevention) 42-SH-2 

Samoan children 42-NA-l 

Schizophrehia 42-LF-3 ' 

Scoliosis 42-CB-1 , 42-GG-3 

Scottish children 42-AA-24,42-AA-2;i6,42-CE-1 

42-0J-1 
Screening 

developmer) tal problems 42'R F- 1 , 42-SA-4 
language handicaps 42-DH-2 
program for health services ■ 42-SA-3 

Self-qpncept. See Personality, 

Sensory processes 42-CC-3 

Sex 

atypical vs. typical 42-FB-5 

bias 42-FB-2 . 

characteristics 42-FB-5 

differences 42-BA-l , 42-CC-1 , 42-EF-3, 42-FB-6, 
42-FB-8, 42-GAO, 42 0H-r,42-SB-1 

menarche 42-FB-9 

needs of adblespents 42-FB-4 

roles 42-FB-1, 42-FB^3, 42-FB-7, 42-FE.l 
Siblings 42-FC-4 . ' 

Smoking 42*FC"4 

adjustment 42fD" 1,42 kS^1> . 
• of deaf chilc^en 42-GE-5 - ; 
^ attitudes 42fB-1, 42-F^-3, 42-NG-a, 42-RA'2 
behavior 42-FA-1, 42-FC-1 , A24^J } ;"42-JC-3 
class djfffiawcps 42-MD-8;42.0F.2.42-OG t 



\ 

Social (contlnuad) . 
^ dwaloprrwit 42.AA-21 . 42-AA.27 . 42-F A-3. 
. 42-FA-4. 42-FB-7. 42-FB-8. 42-FE.2. 42-06-4. 
42-LC-3. 42-MD- 1 . 42-MD- 1 0 
group relations 42-PA-2 
Interaction 42-BA-2. 42-MO-2 
roitt talcing 42-FD-1 

aervicM 42-KK-1. 42-RA-1. 42-RA-3. 42-RA-4. 
42-RB-1 . 42-RB-2. 42-RB-3. 42-RE-1 . 42-RH-1 . 
42-RH-3.42-RH-4.4A-1 • / " 

valu«t 42 0J-1 - JH- V 
Socialization practices 42-LA-1 
Socioeconomic factors 42-AA-4, 42-AA-1B. 42-AA-20. 

42-AA-21 , 42-AA 25, 42-CE-1 , 42-DE-1 . 42-IA-1 , 

42-MD-2. 42-NA-1 . 42-NA-2. 42-NB-1 , 42-NB-2, / 

42-OA-3. 42-OH-1 , 42-PB-9, 42-RH-2. 42-SD-3. V 

42-804 - 
Spanish-speaking children 42-DH-6 
Spiecial education. Sea Education. 
Speaic^. See also Communication: Language. 

articulation dynamics 42-DH-4 

disorders 42-CH-2 

intonation detection (deaf children) 42-GB-2 

phonetic production 42-CH-2 

stinnTuli 42CH-1 
Spina bifida 42-GE-1 
State _ , 

health service program 42-SA-3 

surveys 42-RA-2, 42-RH-3, 42-SA-6 
Storytelling 42-GC-1. 42-GC-2 
Sudden Infant Death Syndrome 42-SD-1.42-SD-2 
Survey research 42-LC-2, 42-RH-2. 42-SD-4. 42-SF-1 
Swedish children 42-AA-27. 42-BA-1. 42-I^F-1. 

42-EF-2 

Teacher 

attitudes toward 

drug use/abuse 42-FC-2 
Early Mathematical Experiences Program 

(England) 42-PA-1 
home-preschool transition 42-0E-1 
mainstreaming 42-OA-1 1 
parent participation in schools 42-OJ-2 
preschool-infant school transition TEngland) 

42-OA-6 
school recordlceeping 42-OA-4 
sex of pupils 42-FB-2 
efj'i'lronment 42-PB-6 
ingervice education 42-OA-13 
-pupil 

interaction 42'0A-9. 42-PB-6 
relationship 42-iA-2, 42-0A-11 
apecial education 42-OA-2 
teaching style ■"42-DF-1 , 42-FA-1 , 42-1 A-2 



Teenagers. See-Adolescents. 
Tests and measures 

Acceptance of Self and Other Scale^ 42 HH;1 

Afterimage Test 42-EF-2 

Ainsworth 

Infant Attachment Scale 42-LF-1 
Strange Situation Test 42-^-f!! 
Alpin-Boil Developmental Profile 42-GE4 \ 
Alternative Solutions Test 42-RH-4 
Attitude Toward Disabled PerBoni Quettlonnaire 

42-0A^Q42-0A-1 T ^ * ; 
AWARE Lopus of Control Scale 42-RH-4 
Beyley Scale of Infant Development 42-HB-2, 
42'JG 1. 42-LF-1, 42-MD-5. 42 RC 1 
~"^eery-Buktenica DeveloprDent Test of Visual Motor 
Integration 42-QF 2 
/Behavior , ' 

( Problem Checklist 42-JA-1 
'^^--^Ratlng Instrument for Autlitic end Other 
Atypical Children 42-QF.2 
Rating Scale 42-siC'3 
Bender 

-Koppitz Index of Emotionality 42-DA-1 

Visual Motor Gestalt Test 42.QF-6 
Bene-Anthony Family Relationship Test 42-LC-2 
Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 4^-AA-'21 
Brazelton Neonatal Behi^iorerXst9Ssment Scale 

42-EA-2,42-LFA42^D-12 . 
Broughton Interview 42-DE-2 
Bzoch-League Receptive-Expressive Emergent 

Language Scale ;^42'Hl-1 
Caldwell HOME Inventory '42-MC-1 
California 

Achievement Test 42-AA-24. 42 OA-3 
Study Methods Survey. (Plajfir|ing and Systems 

Subscale) 42-FC-2 ' ^ 
Test of Personality 42-FC-2 
CAP Language Scale 42-HB-2 

Carey Scale of I nf an t Temperament 42-HB-2 
CES-D Scale 42-RF-4 
Child Questionnaire 42-RA-4 
Children's 

Adaptive Behavior Scale 42-HB-l v 
^ Embedded Figures Test 42-AA-28, 42-CC-2, 
42-FB-5,42MD-6,42-PB-7 

Manifest Anxiety Scale 42-08-2 
Choyoowski Word Knowledge Test 42-DA-1 
Classroom Observation Routine 42-OA-3 
Cognitive Home Environments Scale . 42-MA-1 
Communication Skills Profile 42-GE-5 
Competency Assessment Profile 42-HB-2 
Conners Teaching Rating Scale 42-JC-3 
Continuous Performance Test 42-HJ-1 , 42-JC-3 



Tests gnd measures (continued) 
Contour Interaction Test 42-DD-t 
Coopersmlth Self-Esteem Inventory 42-OB 2 
Craig Lipreading Inventory 4?-GE-5 
Crandall Intellectual Achievement Resporisi- 

billty Questionnaire 42-LC-3 
Crich|on Vocabulary Scale 42-FA>4 
criterion .type proficiency tests 42-OF-3^ 
C3V*rrent and Past Psychopathology Inventory 

..„.^42.LM-^ : 

Darriel Informal Reading Inventory 42-PB-1 
DartJIlSls and Diack Diagnostic Reading Tests 
42-PB-9 

Defcarie Scales of Object Constancy and 

rpbject Relations 42-MD'5 
Denver Developmental Screening Test 42-HI 1, 

42-LF 1 ■ 
development 42-DD-1 , 4;?-DG-2, 42-DH-2i 

42-HB-1 

Developmental Behavior Checklist 42-OA'-3'^ ' 
(diagnostic test for asthma 42-GB-3 
Draw-A-Famlly Test 42-FB-5 
Draw-A-Person Test 42-FB-5, 42-QF-8 
External-Internal Control Scale 42-MD-10 
Eysenck Personality Inventory 42-QE-4 
Family . / . , 

^Apperception Test 42-FB-5 

t)oll Fantasy 42-RB-5 
Fels 

Parent Behavior Ratir^ Scale 42-HH-1 

Research Institute Parent Interview 42-MA*-^1 
Ferguson ^ehavior Checklist ^42-FD-1 
Flavell Nickle-Dime Game"42-FD-1.* 
• Frostig Test of Visual Perception 42-QF-2 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test 42-PB^ 
Graduate Record Examination 42-AA-6 \ 
Gray Oral Reading Test 42-JC-3, 42-6f-8 
Gryzwak Kaczyf)ska Arithmetic Test 42-DA-1 
Haak Sentence Completion for Children with 

Suspected Learning Disabilities 4i2-QF-6 
Hereford Parent Attitude Survey • 42-GE-4 
I'CPS Locus of Qontrol 42-RH-4 
lllingworth Developmental Assessment 42-MA-2 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 42-AA'-21 

42^QF-2 . V 
Interpersonal Check List 42-MD-10 
iriterpretatioo 42-EF-2 

Inventory of Parenting and Health Knowledge * 

42-RC.1 ^ 
Iowa ^ , ' • ' 

I Reading Test 42-OF.3 ' ' . . 

% Test ot Basic Skills 42-9F-3 
1t-Scalfe for Children 42-FB^. . ^ , i , 



Tests and measures (continiied) | 

Jessor PV-AGR, E-ACR, arKl PV-Ind Scales 42 FC-2 

Jordan Ad Hoc Scale of Developqpent 42-AA-21 

Juvenile Risk Assessment Scale 

Kelly Repertory Grid 42-OA-6 

Knowledge E xam 42-0 A- 1 

Lewis* 

and Lee-Painter Scale of Mother-Infant 

Interaction 42 HB-2 

Attemfon MeiMuire^"^^^^ 

-Brooks Self-Recognition Task 42-HB-2 

-Michalson Socioemotional Development Scale 
42-HB-2 . . 
Lincoln-Oseretsky Scale 42-CG1 
Littmatin-Kasielke Educational Attitudes 

Questionnaire 42-MD-10* 
Local Office Questionnaire 42-RA-4 
c Locus of Responsibility Scale ' 42-FC-2 
Lung Profile 42-GG-5 

McMaster Model of Family FMnctioning>)=*roblem 

Solving Questionnaire 42-HK-l 
Madsen , 
' Cooperation Board 42-FA 4 

Marble Game 42-FA-1 . ^ 

Maryland Parent Attilbde Survey 42.MA-1 
Matching Familiar Figures TS^t 42Sa-28; 42-JC-3 
Meadow Self-Image Scale 42-GE-5 
Means-Ends Problem Solving Test 4 2-RH~4 
,Jy1edical Symptom Checklist 42-LF-4 
Mehrabien and Russell Impact of Environments 

Scale 42-FB-9 
- Meta-Contrast technique 42-EF-2 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 42-OF-1 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 42-FB-5 
Moos 

. and Hur^iphrey Group Envirpnment Scale 42-FC-2. 

and Trickett Classroom Environment Scale 42 FC-2 
Moral DevelopmentTest .4a-RH-4 '^• 
tvJavajo Parent Interview Forrn 42-NG-3 
Neonatal Percieption Inventory 42-LF-*4 
norm r0fqyi:enced achievement tests 42-OF-3 
Nowicki-'Strickland Locus of Control Test^ 42-FA-2, 

/4^MD6 V 

of moral maturity and moral reasoning 42-FA-4 
Paired Associates Test . 42-JC-3 i " 

Parent , y ■ " "\ 

. and Activity Preference Procedure^ 42-FP-5 - 

Background/Health Record 42-RQ:1 * 

Neejds Assessment.ScalQ 42-HH-J 

Reaction to Sex-typed P^y 42-FB-5 
Parental - ' 

Acceptance-Rejection Questionnaire 42-MD-6 

Attitude Research Instrument 42-MC-1, 42-A4D-10 




Tests and mwiures (continued) 

Attitude Survey Scale 42^HH-1 
Parent Ino Profile 42-RE-1 
Pjittison Social Network Inventory 42-MD0 3 
Peabody 

Individual Achievennent Test 42-PC-1 
Picture Vocabulary Test 42-AA-2 1 , 42-AA-28, 
42^FA-3, 42-FA.4, 42-OF-1 , 42-QF-2, 42-QF^3 
Personal AttitudelSurvey 42'0A-1 
Peraorianty AssewmeTit Questl6nna]r'e 42-MD-6 
Pi aget Landscape Test 42-EF-2 
Piers-Harrifi^ Children's Self-Concept Scale 

42-FC-2, 42-JC-2 
Polansky Ghifdhood Lavel of Living Scale ^ 42-RE-1 
Pregnancy Profile 42-LF;4 ,^ * 

Prekindergarten Observatio'n Form 42-OA-3 
Pre-Reading Assessment Jnventory 4^-PB-8 
aschool ^ 

^Attftinmentflecord 42-AA-21 , 42-Hb1 
Interpersonal Problem Solving Test 42-RH-4 • 
' Irfve&tpry 42-AA-21 
Professional Interest Inventory 42iOH-1 
Progressive Matrices 42-FA-4* , ^ 

Psycholinguistic Labor^rtory Battery 42-SA'4 
Questionnaire on Resources and Stress 42-LG 2 
Quick Test 42-DD-2 

Raven Progressive Matrices- 42-AA-28, 42-PA-1 , 

42 DF-1,42-JC-3,42-OH r 
Reid Ware Locus of Control Scale' 42-RF-4 
Reynell Language Developmental Scale 42-MD- 12, 
' ' . 42:NA-2 
Rqd and Frame Test 42-A/v^-28 
Rogers Test of Personality 42-i/1D-8 
Rorschach Test 42-QF-7 
Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale 42^FA-2, 42-FC-1 , 

42-LF4 ^ 
Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control Scale 
42-FB-9,42-Ft-5 , . 
^ Sapir Self-Concept Scale 42^QF-8 
^calogram Analysis of Classi.ficatory Behavior 

42-DC-2 ' .^^ 

Schutz FIRO;B' 42'MD10 
Semantic Differe^^tial Technique '42-Mp-1 0. 
- Sense of Persona! Freedom Sub'sdale 42-FC-2 ' 
..Sex Role^Orieiritation Scale 42-MA-1 ' 
. Sigel Pictpr^al Concept Task 42-P)fc7 ► . . - 
Silvaroli Classroom Reading Inventory 42-PB-7- 
Sixteen Peryhality Facto? Questionriaire 42-FQ-5, 
42-'MD:10^ / ^ / 
"Sohonell 'Gra.(Jed Word Reading Test 42-PB-9 
Sehpol Nominations Checklist i 42-MA-1 . 
Slingerland Screening Test feitJdentifying ChiU * 
dren with Specific Langgagewpisabjiity 
42-QF-6 ' * 





Testi and measures (continued) 

Slosson Quick Test of lntelll()*nce 42-FD-1 
Spache Diagnostic Reading Scale 42-DBO , 

42fB-1,42-OF^6 
Spielberger State Anxiety Siiale 4i2-FB-9 
Speech and Language Evaluation ' 42-RH 4 
Stanford 

. Achievement Battery 42-GE-2 

Achievement Test, Form A 42-FC-2, 42-Ge-B, 

42-x^; 42^ r~ — r- - 

-Binet Intelligence Test (Forms L-M) 42-OF-1, 

42-QF-2 . 
Early School. Achievement Test? 42-OA-3 • 
Svreissguth Inventory of Ingested Substances 42 LF-4 
Si|ehr Teacher Morals Inventory 42-FC-2 
Syntactical Abilities Jest '42-GE-2, 42^GE-3 
Tasks of Emotion.al Development Test 42-MA-1 
Templin-Darley Screening and Diagnostic 
Articulation Test 42-CH-2^ 
. Three ^isfjes Test 42-EA-1 
Toy Preference Test 42-FB-5 
TrailsTest 42>LF-4 
AJzgiris-Hunt 
r Development of Means for Obtaining Desired 
Environmental Events ^Mt jiBzl 
Development of Visual rtursuit 'fend Perman^TK^je 
, ' of Objects 42-HB-2 I * . \ 

Ordinal Scales of Psycholoaical Develq^ment 
42-LF-4 . 
validity 42-JA-1 

van der Veen Family Concept Test 42-HK-1 ^ 
Verbal Language Development Scale 42-AA-21 
Vineland Scale of Social Maturity 42-DA-1 , 42-C1F-2 . 
^. vision tests 42-HB-3 
Visual Feature 
. Detection Test 42-DD-1 ' 
Reproduction Test 42:DD-1 * 
Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist v 
^ 42-JC» . . ^ ' / * 

"Wechsler ' ' ^ ^ * 

Adult Intelligence Scale 4i2-LF4 
Intelligence Scale for Children 42-DA-1, 42-DB-1, ' 

42-FB-5, 42-OF-1 , 42-P8-1 , 42-QF-,1 
Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised 42-DD-2, 

42-jfc-3,42<iF-6,42-QF^8 . - 
preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence ^» 
42-AA-21.42'AA-28.42'0F^1 ' 
/Wen^er Behavior Questionnaire of Hyperactivity 42-LF-4 
; Werry^Vyeiss Peters ActivHy Scale 42-JC-3 ' ^ 
. Wlde^Raf^ 

Achievement Test 42-JO-3, 42-LC-3, 42-QF -6, 

42-QF-8 • ' * 

Arithmetic Test 42-DB-1, 42-PBO, 42-QF-2 < ' 
Reading Test 42-DB.-1 , 42-PB-1 ;42.PB-2; 42-QF-2 



Tests and Medsuret (continuad) 

Zaner-Bloser Evaluation Scale for Handwriting 
42-QF-e 

Television (children's programs) 42-FE-1 
Title >^X 42.0A-3 

Training of mentally retarded children 42-HH-1 
Triplets 42-MD6 

Twins 42-AA-12, 42-BA.1, 42 FA-4 

Varues 4?AA^^^^^^^^^^^ 

42-OJ-r,42-RA-2 . ' 

educational/occypational 42-NG-? 
Videotapes 42-AA'14 
Vietnamese children 42"NA'l 
Visual 

acuity assessment 42-HB-3 
discrimination 42-DG;3 " 

perception 42'DG'3/42-CC-2, 42-CC 3, 42-CH-1 . 
42-PB-7 
Vitamin E 42^GG^4 



Vocational • ^ 

education 42'GA'1 " " 

exploration of superior stitdents 42-AA-19 
interests 42-OH l 

success of deaf subject^A 42-GE-^5 
Volunteers 42-RB-2, 42 FIB-3 . V 

Welfare ^ _ 

agenciof; 42 ^^A-4 , ' 

services 42'RA-1, So^^ Social Services 

Welsh children 42rAA 26, 42-pA-4^42rQA-7. ; 

Western SajYioan c[iildron 42;Ffe-8 * - 

West lncji«n childriu/ 42-QE-1 , 

Work prcK^rams 42-0B-1 • - 

Writing . " * 

mirror image reverspis 42-QF-4 , ■ 
skills 42-PB-6 

<s ' ■ . 

Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
42-NB-2 ' ' • . 
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Ab$tracts of Hospital Managamant Studies (quort<f!rly)i tfuj Coo^)erativt) Inloramtion Center of Hospital MariiH^o- 
mont Studios, Uiiivorsity- o( Michiuof), ??0 Tnst Hinon Stroot, 419 City-Center Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48l08r . • , ' 

Abstracts on Criminology and Penology, Ciiifnnologicnl Foundation, Rapenburg 38, Leiden, Jhe Netherlands. 
Chicago Psychoanalytic Literatura Indax (q<rarterly). Ir^stitute (or Psychoanalysis, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois ^601. Annual subscription: $50 postpaid ($5B ouiside.U.SJ." ' ~ 

Communication Disorders, ^\^\oruy<n\of^ Center (or Hearing, Sp(^ech, and Disorders of Huniprr CornrTiunication, 

The Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions, ^10 Harrie.t Lane Honie, Baltimore, Marytand. 21205. 
Currant Awaraness Service (monthly), the Institufe (or Research into Mental ^nd Multiple HandHjap, 16 Fit/troy 
Squai(j, London WIP5HQ, Lngland. The ^sorvice f)rovides a listing o( newly published joumaV articles, now 
books are listed every 2 rnonths, and there is a monthly guicie to forthcoming professional" nietUings in the 
(iold. Request <i Publicatioris List Irorn L)ynise McKt^^t,^lnU)rn)ation 0((icer. - ^^^^ 

Current Index to Journals in Education (moiUhly), Matmillan Information, A Division of MacmillUh Publishj^ng 

Corporation, Inc., 216R Brown Street/ Riversic/o, New Jersey 08075.. . , • ' 
Dissertation Abstracts, University Microfilms. Arin Arbor, Michigart 48103. (Gives synopses ol'.U.S. doctoral 

dissertations with an anni/aUndex.) - • ' 

dsh Abstrakts, D^iatness, Sp(MH:h and Hearing Publications^ Gallaudet Colle^je, VVashington, D.C. 20002.; - 
Uiucational Resourc()S ln*(otmt^tion C(?nt(M (I RIC) Supplies current research and research-related information fo 
t(?ach(us, Odininistr/itof s, rcseaichets, commorciaUirgani/atibn^, and others. ERIC includes 16 clearinghouses 
or documeiitation c(uiters. locauSli at univ(Msiti(^s arid other institutions throughout the country. Each clearing- 
. house concentrates on a diff^irent subject matter area in the field' of education. Pot* completja inforrtpfcon, 
write: Director o( F.RIC, National Institute of Fciucation^Offiarof Dissemination and Resour^s, Washincnon, 
D.C. 20208., " . . A • ^' - 

f.RIC Cleat ingh^use on F^rtjly Childhood Education, Publications Of(ice, 80b West Pennsylvania Avenue, Uji>ana, 
K lllin()is 61801, publish(?s a ciuArtculy rv'JWskMter, suhscrit)tion, $2.00. Also avajrahle free, a List of Publications 

rfilatiLH} to chiklffMi, agc^s 0 througli 12. 
Exceptional Child Education Abstracts {cuiarterly),'^Ttie Council (or Exceptional Children, Box 6034, Mi(i City. 

Station, Waslmiytori, D.C. 20005. ' ^ ' /. ' 

Excerptu. Medi'ca Foundatiori. New Yohk Academy pf Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd-Street, New Ydrk 1003^, 
and- 1 19-123fHerengraclU^A^^'»^l<--'^tiui C, The Netlierlands, has established an abstracting service on pt^diatrics, 
<iyailabl(^ on a yearly subscri[)tioy l)asiH. In addjtioii to abstrac:ts, tjie Foundation provides to subsKiibers, 'A 
co^t, photO(:of)i(^s and translations of ccMYipletc? gr tides. ' ! 
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Publisliing Ca, 440J^aik Avcn^iefSouth, New York, NeW^York' 1001 6. \-. ^ 

^'National BuHiau. of Child WeMarc L ibrary (Voor KincicMbescherrning), Stadhouderslaan^ 160, The Hague, The* 
Ntlthorlands,. publishers i^)^tra(;ts o( ar tides in,, the field of child welfare each month. The articles are in DlJtc,h/ 
tliose Jomiiiar wf\h [he Univcfisal DgciTiial SystcMn would be able to understand somethirxj about the. 
..articles. The'subs<::dption rate for' docum'entatfon on cards is 30 guilders (approximately $8.40). 'V 
' Nuth'tiOn Abstracts s^d Reviews, Corrifnonwealth Fi^reau 'Of. Animal (Nutrition, Bucksburn, Aberdeen AB2 9§B, 
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RESEARCH RELATING TO CHILDREN 
805 WMt Pinniytvania Av«nu« 
Urfoma, Illinois 61801 

If ' you are currently engaged in research on children, ages 0 to 21, or their families, we would appreciate your 
cooperation in providing a summary of your work for inclusion in the next issue of R990»rch Re/ating to Children 

The Administration for Children, Youth, and-Fammes; Office of Human Development Services; US. DepiKtmont 
of Health. Education, apd Welfare has funded the ^/?C staff to collect and- disseminate information on current 
research relating to children and their families. The purpose of RRC is to Inform researchers and others concerned 
with research in child life of current and ongoing research prqjects. 

The instructions on the second page of this form will serve as a guide for your summary. 

If you know of other researchers whose work might be of interest to readers, please give names(s) and addross(os) 
below: 



Thank you for your cooperatioh. 

Name. 



INFORMATION 
SUPPLIED BY 



Position 



Organi^tion and address 



City 



Zip Code 



•State 



Phone 



Please also include name, position, organization; and address of each investigator 
who worked on your project.' 
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N INfTflUCTIONS 
PlMte type or print * 
Do not use abbreviations - . 

Report studio Art /orviyrMr that: 

cmfr on childmn or tMr hmllfm in such wms m child flrowth and development, intelligence, peraon- 
ality, education, social adjustment, family life, delinquency, and physical and emotional disorders 

ooooem ••rwfet/vtvwm* in the fields of child heelth, child 
00 NOT report: 

mkml itudim 

ttudim •Ir—dY publkh^d in sources generally available in major libraries 
chmoottnttfon projKti, unless there is a fornrwl evaluation plan 

ngu/arfy coll^ctmi nmtarM such as annual reports, work preparatory to writing handbooks, directories, 
etc. 

rmmrch bm0d on fcondary touivm 

tUMMARY OF REtEAWCH 

TITLE: 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR(S): DEGREE POSITION & ORGANIZATldN 



\ 



PURPOSE 6F RESEARCH: 



'.SUBJECTS (Sample): (Include number, age, sex, and description of subjects.) 



■ERIC'. •-^ - r ■ •, 



METHODS; (Include all information naadad to daicrlba your proiect adequately. Please do noi um 
abbreviations or acronyms. Give full names of tests and n>easures. Additional space is provided on 
the next page.) 



FINDINGS TO DATE: 



DATE PROJECT INITIATED: 



ESTIMATED COMPLETION DATE: 



FUNDING SOURCE(S): 



PUBLICATION REFERENCES: (Author, title, publication, date, volume, number, year for periodicals. Author, 



title, city, publisher, date for books.) 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: (Us* additional pages ii needed.) 



' «. .. Ok 



s 



< 
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Originally. .establishkl Tn 1912, the .Children's Bureau h^s consistently bden' concerned with all matters perjtaining 
to ^he, welfare of ^childPfen ahd child lifd. In. 1948,' the Clearinghouse for Research in'Child Life, was established 
within tlje Bureau SF>ecifically tt) qoll^ict and disseminate information about burrept research relating to childrerr. 
in July 1970/ Lilian G. Katz, Ph.D., Dir^tpr, ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, University of 
Illinois at Urbana^Champaign, assumed. production Af- to Children, a publication of thfe 
Bureau's Clearinghouse for Research in thild Life. Rmttr^hf Ritlathg to CtiNdnn will provide information'on 
current research relatlng to childreri and their families to educators, researchers, and others interested in the area 
of Child life. , ■ ' /■ . . 



INVESTIGATOR REFORT FORM 



R^tMNToH ^#lptli)| to ChiM.fM 
•06^ WMt Nnraylviifiii AvtiHMi 
Urtona, llllhoii 61801 



The following investigators are doing research concerning childcen or, services Jo r children. Send report fprmtto 
obtain information. ' . s . * • , ^ 



.Name 



. ^ 



I. 



.Addre^ 



Zip Code 



Name . 



Address 



Zip Co<ie 



Name 



Address ,.„rL 



Zip Code^ 



V. 



Signed 



■^Zip Code 



^$.'QOVeBNMlB:NT PRINTING OFFICK: 197»-fftM40/9t 
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PUBI^IpATIONS 



R^,th Rotating to Chil^rtm. An invSntory ..f ahsfrjgts of' ongoing or recfinily'completed studios, publisMd 

»h« -f"'^"winn issues ar. .v^ilablo without- cha.qe f,o,n Ros..i,.ct, l^el.ting to 



Bulltitin 16 (July 1 962-iarnjat y 1963) 

Buil(?lin17 ' (February j(963-February..l964) 

eulleUn;26 '(Jan.uctrV 1970-lytey 1970) 

Bulletin 27 - (June 1970^Febtljary 1971) 

Bulletin 29 (September 1971 -February 1972) 

Bulknin 31 (September 1972-February 1973) 

Bulletin 35 (Match 1975 August 1976) 



Copies of the following issues are available \ov purchase directly fr^^he Su^^rintendent of Documents U S 
Government Printing Oific-e, Washington, D.C.204(fe at the pria^s indicated; ' ' " " 



- V' 



.. Bulletin 28 (March 1971 -Febt uary 1972) $i.bO *• 

Bulletin 3.3 (March ,1974 August 1974) - $2. 3b 

. Bulletin 34 (Septetribet 1974 F(>bmary 1976) $2,60 

. " , Bulletin 36 (September 1975-Febiil^y 1976) $2.60 

Bulletin 37 (March lSi76-August \^7Q) ^ '$2.70 

Bulletin 3& - (September 1976-Februa'r,y 1977) $3.26 

Bulletin 39 (March 1977-August 1977) $4,00 

Bulletin 40 (S^iptember 1977 -l^ehruary 1970) $375 • 
Bulletin 4) , (f^li!rch*1978-AuguSt 1978) ^ $4.25 

All issues not listed above ar^ OUT OF PRINT but are availabtc in many iibranes. 

Ilrht'*"fH «*^"=^V '^^'^"^'-^ ^ ^opy of the issue of Research Relating to CM/dren ir, 

which his study appears, A free ^opy of each issue is available to librar^s and research centers. 

Please report change oi address io. 

Research Rehuiniito Children 

West Pennsylvania Avenue , 
• ^ .Uibaha, Illinois 61801 . • , ' ' 



